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‘‘The Spirit of the Pacific’’ is the watchword of the people in the big 
cities and in the vast reaches of developing country about Puget sound. 


lt is a spirit that is animating with wonderful results a country of 


enormous natural resources, and the energy that underlies this spirit has 


advertised it to thousands of interested strangers during the progress of 


the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


Bailey Millard, formerly editor of 


the Cosmopolitan and a trained observer of our country, east and west, 


has been studying this region which the exposition has mainly exploited. 


His deductions follow: 


Y gad!” burred a_ Britisher, leaning 

over the rail with me on a voyage 

from Victoria to ‘Tacoma, _ fifteen 
years ago. “This Puget Sea has more poetry 
in it than any other body of water I’ve seen, 
and I’ve been nearly everywhere.” 

He spoke enthusiastically, but he was proba- 
bly right. Up and down the lovely length 
of Puget sound I have sailed six glorious 
times and across and back, voyage after 
voyage, and each time have I seen new 
wonders of landscape and waterscape, of 
mountain and of cape, and all that goes to 
the making of marine beauty. From the 
pine-clad islands of the Gulf of Georgia 
San Juan, Orcas, Lopez and Fidalgo—each 
a green surprise and rapture—islands lying 
upon the sunlit sea like clear bright emeralds 
upon a slab of jade. I have sailed past 
Whidby and Camano: past Everett, the 
city of smokestacks, and Ballard, the town 
of the boatbuilders, looking shoreward at 
the bristling firs, army after army marching 
up toward the great Cascades on the eastern 


side and to the snowy old Olympics in the 
west; and thence I have voyaged down to 
Seattle and ‘Tacoma and over to Port Gamble, 
Seabeck and Union. I have seen the sound 
in the clear air of May, through the smoke- 
drifts of 
ablaze, and under the blue autumn. skies, 
and this year I have found new glories in 
that wonderful two-mile wide inlet that 
stretches from Port Gamble to Clifton, and 
is known as the Hood canal, lying for sixty 
miles along the feet of the Olympics and 
mirroring the majestic bulks of Mount Ellinor 
and the lesser peaks of that superb range 
that stand on the corner of the map that is 
less traversed and less known than any other 
large expanse in America. 

First of all, let me try to give you an idea 
of the lure of the Puget sound country. On 
the Pay Streak at Seattle’s pretty little ex- 
position, I met an old lumberman of Skagit 
county, Washington, who had made one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars felling and 
selling fir timber, and who thought he would 


summer, when the forests were 
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realize the dream of his life by taking Mary 
and the children back to his old home on the 
Penobscot and settle down. 

“Well, sir,” he said to me, “I sold out our 
place on the sound and went to Maine and 
bought back the old farm, and what d’ye 
s’pose? Why, inside of a year I was plumb 
sick o’ the East and its people and every- 
thing. Then I went to New York City, 
but I kept a-hankerin’ and a-hankerin’ for 
the sound country—homesick as a parrot on 
an iceberg. I missed the big trees, the big- 
hearted people, the wide sweep o’ blue water, 
and the free, wild way of it all. So last 
month I got rid o’ the Maine acres and here 
I am back in God’s country. I want to live 
and die in little old Skagit county, on the 
sound and nowhere else, and Mary feels the 
same way about it. And let me tell you 
something: If ever you get the feel o’ the 
Washington woods and water into your blood 
you'll never get it out again. While I was 
in New York we were at the biggest hotel 
in town, and I saw millynaires in their auto- 
mobiles—but their kind o’ life don’t saw no 
logs with me. Id rather lie down beside 
a cool mountain spring I know in Skagit 
county than to sleep in the softest bed at the 
Waldort-Astory.” 

That oft-quoted responsive chord was 
struck very hard in my breast as I heard the 
old lumberman compare New England and 
New York with the Puget sound country. 
For after five years of the East I had come 
to live for three months in the open along 
the fir-fringed, log-strewn sound, and I am 
free to declare that these three months in 
western Washington have meant more to 
me than the sixty I spent on the Atlantic 
side. No wonder the old lumberman struck 
out on the road'to Mandalay for this cleaner, 
greener land of the Northwest. 

Now bear in mind, please, that I’m not 
writing a boom article. There are draw- 
backs in the sound country, and I shall set 
a few of them down as my pen slides over 
the paper—but I would hardly put the case 
as an Iowa man did to me the other day 
a man who had been in Washington a whole 
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week and knew all about it: 

“Cougars likely to spring at you from be- 
hind any tree you pass on the trail, mos- 
quitoes nipping your neck all day, tangle- 
foot vines and devil’s clubs to run afoul of 
everywhere, soil nothing but gravel, blithering 
cold nights and rain, rain, rain every day of 
the week and a double downpour on Sunday.” 














SEATTLE LOOKS DOWN UPON LAKE WASHINGTON AND 
BEYOND TO THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS 
































SNOQUALMIE FALLS, WASHINGTON, ONE 


OF THE GREAT SOURCES OF POWER 


AND LIGHT FOR THE SOUND CITIES 


Well, yes, there are cougars, and they are 
not pleasant animals to encounter; but I 
slept out of doors nearly every night last 
summer and was not devoured. They say 
that they only attack children and chech- 
akoes as do the mosquitoes which are, I 
confess, pretty thick at times though they 
are not of the pestiferous New Jersey sort 
and never trouble you at night. As for the 
rains, to an old Californian like myself, who 
knows that every inch of precipitation means 
millions of money, they look good, I tell you, 
and somehow you don’t mind them after 


a month or two. They will melt sugar dolls, 
and make gingerbread men rather soggy, 
but the well-weathered Puget sounder gets 
tougher and tougher the more the showers 
fall upon him. And he doesn’t mind the 
tanglefoot and the devil’s club. To the 
city man it is a whole volume in woodcraft 
to see him scoot through the underbrush and 
dig his caulk nails into the whole length of 
a prostrate tree. Yes, it’s a hardy race of 
men that is being tried out and built up here— 
men of good, red blood and bulging brawn. 
The modest, truthful Washington editors 
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will tell you without batting an eyelid that 
their state has 


though possibly the wish is father to the 


a million population, and 


figures we will accept them for the moment, 
as it is the best foundation the 
ment that 250,000 people one-quarter of the 
are engaged in and. living upon 


for state- 
population 


the lumber industry. Lumber is what you 
hear most about in the sound country, so 
let us consider lumber. It is certainly a 
most fascinating subject, and one that grows 
upon you every day of your stay in Wash- 
ington. You indifferent to it 


as | was, fresh from New York where things 


may be as 


are made of steel and stone, but it will soon 
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civilized horror of the denudation of the 
forest grows apace. 

But once you are set down on the shore 
of the sound amid the impenetrable jungle, 
and you see ranchers working their arms off 
trying to reclaim a few little acres from the 
wild—see them pulling ten-inch trees up by 
the roots by a new device worked on the 
pulley system with the topmost block high 
up in a hardy giant fir—see them blasting 
stumps and pecking away at root masses 
that would defy a Caliban, and are told that 
in no place has the sound timber been logged 
off for more than three miles back from the 


water’s edge, while the average is about a 
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come to absorb you. Sit in the smoking 


room of any of the steamers that ply up and 


down the sound and lumber, lumber, 
lumber is the talk.  Big-handed, coarse- 
bearded loggers, coming to town to blow 


in their hard-earned summer’s wages or off 
for the camp to saw out more money, fling 
forth the firs 
that cut forty thousand feet to the tree, and 
who will look you straight in the eye and 
tell you that fir is the that 
grows. “Yes, sir—stronger ’n oak, stronger *n 
hickory, stronger *n lots o’ cheap wrought 
iron.” ‘They lingo all their 
mix it in with Chinook jargon and the 
They talk 


of one-donkey camps and three-donkey camps, 


most wonderful statements of 


hardest wood 


have a own 
and 


weirdest words you ever heard. 


of hook-tenders, of yarders, of fallers and 
buckers, and by and by you burn to know 


what these things mean, and to see those 
giants at work in the woods. Or perhaps 


you are buttonholed by a lumber king who 
talks glibly of Chehalis “burns” that. will 
cut hundred thousand feet to the 
acre or of virgin “stands” that cut so many 
millions. It is all cut, cut, cut, and your 


so many 
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mile and a half, and then consider the solemn 
fact that the big belt runs for hundreds of 
miles in all directions—you not only lose 
your urban dread of the denudation of the 
forest, but actually want to go forth with 
saw and axe and do a little denuding your- 
self. Take the sixty-mile IHlood Inlet’ for 
example, and there after a few weeks you 
come to long for the sight of a bare strip of 
earth. For though it has been logged off for 
a mile back and for long distances up and down 
shore, the great jungle spreads everywhere. 
You must not run away with the idea that 
logging means clearing. It means only the 
cutting of a big tree here and there, and these 
only of the best timber. Verily the subduing 
of the forest has barely been begun in Wash- 
ington, where the white man found 
thirds of this great corner of the map covered 
by forest, while along the sound it was all 
firs, cedars and hemlocks wherever his eye 


two- 


ranged shoreward. 

The loggers are a proud lot. They like 
to have a hand in doing big things in a big 
way. I was impressed by an incident at 
Potlatch where the deck-hands of the steamer 















































CANNERY FISHING MEANS TAKING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF FISH AT A TIME 
BY MEANS OF SEINES OR FISH TRAPS 


landed a lot of peevies—long-handled, spiked 
and hooked instruments for rolling small 
logs. A big Swede stood upon the upper 
deck and kept saying, “Huh, huh, huh!” in 
tones of disgust as each bundle of these tools 
was taken up the gangplank. After a 
while he looked at me and called out in a 
large, lofty way for the benefit of the shore- 
ward lumbermen: 

“Peevies, peevies! Vell, Ay bane 
in a loggin’ camp vare dey don’t 
peevies.”” 

It was the pride of the man who is used 
to doing things on a large scale, and you 
see it cropping up everywhere in Washing- 


vorkin’ 
use no 


ton. Ata big logging camp that I visited on 
the Snohomish river, where trains of patient- 
looking logs were yanked out of the forest on 
an endless fore-and-aft skidway, by a titanic 
donkey engine that growled and coughed 
and muttered, I said something to the engineer 
about having seen logs taken out one ata 
time. 

“Yes,” he said condescendingly, “they do 
that in some places. But that’s what we call 
a chin-whisker outfit.” Meaning a camp 
conducted farmer-fashion. 

As to deforesting Mr, C. F. White, the 
most prominent lumberman in the state says: 
“T believe that Washington has the finest 

















THE CITY OF SEATTLE FROM PUGET SOUND. 


NEW SKYSCRAPERS ARE RISING EVERY YEAR 


AND REMARKABLE RE-GRADING WORK HAS REDUCED THE CITY'S HILLS 
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IN A BUNK-HOUSE AT ONE OF 


rHE 


GREAT LOGGING CAMPS IN THE 


SOUND COUNTRY 


climate in the world for the reproduction of 
our timber, and that the state can grow as 
much timber as it markets. Less destructive 
methods of lumbering are coming into use 
and wasteful methods are disappearing.” 
King county, which mothers Seattle, Bal- 
lard and other proud towns, leads in lumber, 
paying out $5,000,000 annually to eight thou- 
sand men, the number of lumber firms being 
two hundred. Next comes Snohomish county, 
employing about seven thousand men and 
Chehalis six thousand. If include all 
the men and boys working in planing mills, 


you 


sash factories, box factories and shingle bolt 
camps in Washington, the figure will probably 
reach altogether one hundred thousand per- 
sons to whom are paid sixty millions of dol- 
lars annually. This looks like a big business 
and its vastness is borne in upon you when 
you are told that the total annual output of 
lumber of all sorts is 1,500,000,000 feet. 
But all is not wood in Washington. 
at the big steel mills at Irondale, headed by 
James A. Moore, where a colony of Penn- 
sylvania iron and steel workers have recently 
put in motion one of the largest plants of the 
kind in the country, and where, indeed, the 
largest Corliss engine ever shipped to the 
Pacific Coast was set up the other day and 
swung its eighteen-hundred-horsepower force 
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into action. In other parts of the state iron 


and steel are, or will be manufactured on a 
large scale within the next five years. Wash- 
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ington has the coal and the iron ore and the 
wealth and labor to do these things, and the 
skyscrapers in Seattle are framed up with 
metal dug and milled near at hand. 

For years not much was done by way of 
wheat-raising. Along the sound the wheat 
product makes good chicken feed but bad 
flour; but east of the Cascades on land that 
was at first considered worthless, and which 
sold to its present owners at less than a dollar 
an acre, there is a wheat surprise awaiting the 
man who now returns to that country after 
twenty years’ absence. On virgin soil, crops 
of twenty-five bushels to the acre are common. 
One witnesses here a strange paradox. ‘The 
yield of wheat, instead of becoming less from 
year to year actually increases. This is due 
to the repeated cultivation of the volcanic 
ash of which the soil is largely composed. 

Oats are the great crop along the sound. 
Wherever the farmer can get away from the 
all-too-common gravel deposits, which are 
good enough for orchards, but bad for grain, 
and can find an alluvial soil, he can grow 
oats higher than his head that are likely to 
run forty to fifty bushels to the acre, and on 
Whidby Island they have run to ninety 
bushels. Owing to the cool nights, corn does 
not thrive in Washington, no matter what 
the boomers may tell you, and many a plunger 
has gone “broke” on hops, which yield abun- 
dantly one year and fall off miserably the next. 
Dairying is not a good business, in most places 
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along the sound, as 
there is not much open 
country for the cattle 
to range upon; but in 
eastern Washington 
men are going into the 
industry, lured by the 
high prices of butter, 
and here and there on 
the sound great clear- 
ings have been made 
upon which the cattle 
feed abundantly. For 
wherever the forest 
van be subdued by 
axe and by fire there 
the most luxurious of 


natural grasses will 
grow. In eastern 


Washington dairying 
carried on very 
successfully, but 
where, as along the 
sound, it costs one 
hundred dollars 
more an acre to clear 
land—the initial ex- 
pense is too heavy. 
Western Washington 
is waking up to the fact that it pays 
to berries. Strawberries of unusually 
large size and fine flavor are grown along 
the sound and sell at good prices. One 
man reports a yield of $700 to the acre. 
Dr. F. S. Hodges of Kiona, in the southern 
part of the state has for years been averag- 
ing $400 an acre for his strawberries. In 
the Wenatchee valley, where I saw most 
extensive irrigation projects that had been 
successfully carried out, all kinds of fruits 
were doing well. On the Webb ranch, in 
Mason county, I saw what is said to be the 
largest cherry tree in the world. This tree 
has a diametrical spread of ninety-six feet. 
Nearby in the next field I saw Indian women 
and girls raking oat hay, single straws of 
There must 
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ON JULY FIRST 


raise 


which were seven feet long. 
be a fertile soil that produces such vegeta- 
The largest single berry tracts are in 
Here the acreage of 


tion. 
the Snohomish valley. 
raspberries and blackberries is growing very 
rapidly. 
things in the fruit line that have come out of 
California that I looked upon the berry patches 
with indifference until I ran across one near 
Everett that opened my eyes. This was a 
thirty-acre tract of the new Burbank berry, 


I am so used to stories of big 
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said to be the largest 
acreage of its kind in 
the world. The Bur- 
bank berry is similar 
to the Logan, being 
a cross between the 
raspberry and black- 
berry, but its size! 
What do you think of 
a single berry two 
inches long? That is 
what you will see in 
the Snohomish valley 
and not a single berry 
either, but many thou- 
sands of them. 

I have that 
lumber is fascinating, 
but even more fasci- 
nating is fish. You 
hear so much about 
salmon, salmon trout, 
bassand halibut along 
the sound that the 
vital interest of the 
shore folk in these fish 
becomes infectious, 
and soon you begin 
to talk fish yourself, 
though of course not until after you have 


said 
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been fishing. ‘Trolling for salmon and 
salmon trout along the Hood canal is a 


royal sport. To feel the sudden tug of a 
ten-pound salmon at your hook and see him 
spring into the air six feet at a leap a dozen 
times before you pull him up to the boat 
is not to have lived in vain. The amateur 
complains that the biggest one always gets 
away, but the seasoned trout-killer will take 
to salmon fishing like a duck to water. He 
will soon learn that it is the final jerk for 
liberty as the fish is pulled up beside the 
boat that loses the game, with perhaps all 
his costly tackle. Always play your salmon. 
Keep rather a tight line upon him, but give 
him his head whatever way he turns. Let 
him run a hundred feet if he will, but when- 
ever there is any slack line pull it in. By 
this means you weary even a big fish in five 
minutes and he can be drawn in as tame 
as a kitten. 

But the cannery fishing is on a different 
scale. It means merely the taking of hun- 
dreds of thousands at a time in immense 
seines and fish-traps. The traps at Belling- 
ham, Anacortes, Blaine and Friday Harbor 
are of a size and number that would soon 
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exterminate the salmon in Puget sound, but 
the Washington legislature has stepped in 
with a wise law that for thirty-six hours of 
each week no fish shall be taken. That gives 
them a chance to proceed to the spawning 
grounds. By that means, and by the main- 
tenance of large hatcheries, the salmon are 
said to be growing in numbers rather than 
diminishing. And it would really seem to 
be the case, for the run year by year is greater 
and greater, and the summer of 1909 wit- 
nessed the biggest run in history. All records 
were broken at the canneries. In one haul, 
E. A. Sims of Warmouth captured over one 
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near the luck we’ve had. Buyers have been 
up from the Columbia canneries, and car- 
load after carload of fish have been loaded 
from scows, packed in ice and shipped down 
there. Astoria has taken a lot, too. They 
used to think down on the Columbia river 
that they had a monopoly of the salmon 
business, but the sound knocks all their records 
this year and has for several years past.” 

To hear the deep-throated yells of the fisher- 
men to each other from trap to trap, calling 
off the tremendous catches is inspiring. 

“We've got the whole school this time, boys!’ 
one man shouts from his boat. 
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THE PACIFIC AMERICAN FISHERIES CANNERY AT 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON, IS THE 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


hundred thousand sock-eyed salmon, which 
is the trap record for the world, no more than 
seventy-five thousand having been taken at 
one time before. 

Strange to say, the salmon seems to be 
deserting Alaskan waters. I know a man 
named Callbreath who has been hatching 
them for twenty years in a creek near Sitka, 
relying upon the well-known theory that 
after four years they all return from the 
sea to the place of their birth, but poor Call- 
breath has become white-headed waiting for 
his fish to come back and now he is forced to 
the belief that they have all gone down to 
the sound. 

“Every canner on Puget sound,” said a 
leading fisherman to me in September, “has 
exceeded his contract pack. Prices have 
fallen so low on account of the big catch that 
seiners and netters can’t afford to fish, even 
if they could dispose of them. Yes, it’s 
been a big season, a wonderful season. 
Columbia river folks haven’t had anywhere 


“No, you ain’t either!” is the reply. “We’ve 
got the biggest part of it ourselves.” 

“Gee whitiker!” yells a third from over the 
water. “Our trap’s got all it will hold!” 

But the most fun is the seining. ‘To draw 
a seine in the evening, pulling it in shore fairly 
alive with the royal fish is to feel that you are 
harvesting something worth while, and it sets 
your pulses athrill. I helped fisherman Jensen 
to draw his seine near Union City, and let me 
tell you it was an experience worth having. 
The mere incident that I took back to camp 
all the fish I could carry was nothing. If you 
have fisherman’s blood in you you will enjoy 
the haul more than the best salmon steak that 
was ever fried in a pan. 

I have spoken of the pride of the lumbermen, 
but it is as nothing compared with the pride of 
the pioneer real estate men who have seen the 
cities of the sound grow. When I went to 
Tacoma and Seattle in the early nineties, those 
towns, which had just perked up out of the 
forest, had little to show by way of streets, 
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WORLD. THERE ARE FIFTY 


save plank roads, and the residents looked 
from their windows upon tall black stumps. 

To me, in each case, it seemed a dreary, an 
impossible prospect. At that time Tacoma 
was advertizing herself as the chief city of the 
Northwest, the hub of Washington, and that 
their town would permanently outrank Seattle 
and Portland, was not only a boast with the 
Tacoma folk, it was a religion. It was dis- 
heartening to them to see Seattle forging 
ahead, but after a while instead of the claim 
of “chief city” there was substituted “greatest 
manufacturing center.” In 1900 the popu- 
lation had increased to 37,000, while Seattle 
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THE SALMON CANNING 
THOUSAND SALMON IN 


CENTER OF 
THIS NET 


had reached the 100,000 mark. Then 'Tacoma 
set forth that she was the city beautiful, 
the city of culture, the Boston of the Northwest. 

Seattle smiled good-naturedly and then set 


forever the 


at rest as she thought am- 
bitions of her rival by reaching out and 


taking in Ballard, Georgetown, West Seattle 
and other suburban towns, and swelling herself 
proudly while she pointed to the figures 300,000, 
while Tacoma’s claim is only 125,000. Now 
the slogan is “You'll like Tacoma,” a safe, 
sane and conservative statement, for ‘Tacoma 
is very likeable. Seattle looks down from the 
tops of her skyscrapers and smiles again. 

















TEN MILLION CANS OF SALMON IN A PILE AT THE BELLINGHAM SALMON CANNERY 
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During the exposition days she let’ Tacoma plas- 
ter her face with signs, ““You’ll like Tacoma,” 
and uncomplainingly her citizens picked up 
every morning from their lawns hundreds of 
thousands of little pink cards with those 
innocent and innocuous words printed upon 
them. ‘To-day it’s “Tacoma, the ‘Terminal 
City,” for four transcontinental lines have in 
the past few years spent over ten millions in 
new terminal improvements there. The town 
certainly has elements of greatness. It is a 
manufacturing center. Lumber, flour, 
car and locomotive construction, the reduction 


big 
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fifteen to twenty per cent in many places. 
Of late years the great fight has been to reduce 
the hills to a decent level. James A. Moore 
the leader in this movement. Many 
people thought Moore was crazy when he 
bought two city blocks in the Denny hill dis- 
trict,including the old Washington hotel site and 
proposed to reduce the grades to five per cent. 
“Moore pumped out so much hot air about 
re-grading, that people got tired of hearing him 
talk,” said an old newspaper man to me, “but 
he forced his plan through just the same.” 
Within after the city fathers 
had decided upon cutting down 


Was 


two years 











Denny hill, fifty-five city blocks, 
bounded by Denny Way, Pike 
street, Second avenue and West- 
lake avenue, have been reduced 
from an average of one hundred 
feet above sea-level to twenty 
feet. And nearly 6,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth had been removed. 
This grading, at twenty-seven 
cents a cubic yard, meant an 
expenditure of $1,620,000. But 
that was only a beginning of the 
Hfouses had been thickly 





cost. 








of metals, the making of furni- 
ture, pipe and 
biscuits are among its leading 
Since 1900, it boasts 
of having added two new factories 
That's 


goes to 


stoves, water 


industries. 


a month to its long list. 
a big record, and _ it 
prove that people with money to 
invest really do like ‘Tacoma. 
But a glance at Seattle’s big 
tells the story of 
commercial prestige. Row after 
row of proud buildings has been 
erected in the past five years along 


skyscrapers 
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First and Second avenues, and 

to-day the hammers are ringing 

upon the steel framework of scores of tall 
structures that will lend still more to the metro- 
politan air of the place. A man from New York 
or San Francisco is not dazed by the sight of 
these things, but the people of the sound are 
drunk with the pride of them. 

It has not been all smooth sailing for 
Seattle. She has had tremendous conflagra- 
tions and, what was worse, she had tremendous 
tearings-down, not merely of buildings, but of 
the solid earth itself. In the first place, the 
grading of the streets was on an insane and 
impossible plan, the grades running from 


PUGET SOUND HOMES 
planted upon that hill and they had to be 
torn down or removed. "There was a method 
in the madness of Moore. Those two city 
blocks for which he paid $250,000, have 
been partly sold out for over a million and 
he has one-third of the land left, easily worth 
a half-million. Upon his remaining property 
he has built the biggest hotel and theater in 


town, and with these and the Irondale steel 
mills and other enterprises he is making 


money hand over fist. 
But Denny hill is only one of several re- 
grading projects, chief of the others being 
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J. D. LOWMAN 5. as 
President Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce 


that of Jackson street hill from Fourth 
avenue to Twelfth avenue south, and from 
Yesler Way to Dearborn street, where 3,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earth have been removed. 
Millions of dollars have been spent upon 
houses 


these re-grades, and thousands of 


removed, some of them old land- 


Ilow has the work been done’ By 


have been 
marks. 
blasting and steam-shoveling, but most of 
all by the California hydraulic plan, attack- 
ing the hills with “grizzlies” pouring forth 
water. Luckily there 
remove, the 


tremendous jets of 
has not much 
formation being principally of clay. R. HL. 
Thomson is the man who has been at the 
head of this Homeric work. 
he has been a shining success and Seattle 
is proud of him. 


been rock to 


As city engineer, 
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MILLER Cc. F. 
Mayor of Seattle 
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Capitalist and Banker of 
Seattle 


It takes some imagination to grasp the 
real meaning of what has been done by the 
big men of the sound country by way of 
development. In plan and in scope as well 
as in the actual working out, their schemes 
have been gigantic. In the first place, they 
have seized upon what was afforded them 
by way of material and of power, and they 
have toiled incessantly. ‘They have harnessed 
the great falls of Snoqualmie that leap two 
hundred and seventy feet at a bound and 
send by aluminum cables over twenty thousand 
horsepower currents of electricity into Seattle 
and ‘Tacoma, to run the trolley lines and 
light the streets and radiating into Renton, 


Auburn, Kent and Issaqua. They have 
called down 15,000 horsepower from the 
Puyallup, 3,500 horsepower from Cedar 
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Millionaire Lumberman of 
Seattle 
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Capitalist and Former Jurist 





A Prominent Business Man 





MOORE E. F. SWEENEY 
President Hotel Savoy Company 


of Seattle 


Rapids, 2,500 more from the Nooksack Falls, 
and they are still at work developing power in 
many other places. Seattle isa far better lighted 
city than New York, and Second avenue shines 
more brightly than Broadway every night. 
Nearly all the sound cities are bright, 
progressive and intensely public spirited. Be- 
ginning with Blaine, in the precise northwest 
corner of the map, which nearly lost itself 
in the Frazer river mining craze of the seven- 
ties, but which is to-day a solid town of much 
lumber and many fish, and going on down 
to Bellingham with its 41,000 people, its big 
sawmills, canneries and creameries, its nor- 
mal school; and Anacortes, the greatest sal- 
mon canning center in the world, to Port 
Townsend, the “Key City” from 
neighboring mines was taken all the iron that 


whose 


went into the famous battleship Oregon; to 
Everett, now the third port of Puget sound, 
and the greatest log market in the world, 
to Seattle and There 
luster, a crispness that is not 
Of course 


down Tacoma. is a 
newness, a 
easily pictured by pen or camera. 
the effete Easterner will say “crude, crude, 
crude,” but in time crudity wears away. 
And there is certainly something of seasoned 
interest in old Olympia, the capital city, 
which by the way has not stood still in the 
midst of all this progress, and in Port Gamble, 
the oldest lumber town on the sound, and 
in the old Puyallup and Snohomish valleys, 
the ancient red man and _ his 
people, one finds an antiquity that is restful 
and refreshing after all this rush and infantry 
uneasy thousands. 


where dwell 


tramp of the incoming, 
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A Prominent Business Man 
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The people are intensely interested in the 
new Oregon and Washington railroad, other- 
wise known as the Harriman extension, which 
virtually gives ‘Tacoma, Seattle and all the 
sound country the benefit of a new transconti- 
nental line. ‘This interest was manifested on 
a recent visit of Mr. J. C. Stubbs of the Harri- 
man lines to Seattle when a thousand questions 
were fired at him as to the traffic plans of the 
new railroad. All of these questions Mr. 
Stubbs could not answer as, of course, the 
traffic was all in the future, but he gave the 
people to understand that the 
new line would offer every pos- 
sible feature that a competing 
road could offer and that it was 
going to be a distinct advan- 
tage to the sound country in 
forging new links between it 
and California and the East. 
The idea of this projection of 
the Harriman system was to 
reach the sound as soon as a 
connection could be made by 
coalition with other lines, if 
possible, and if not, then with- 
out it. Prior to 1909 the Har- 
riman system had two roads 
into Portland—the Southern 
Pacific and the Oregon Short 
Line—but it reached no farther 
than Vancouver, in southern 
Washington. From Vancouver 
the traffic was turned over to the Northern 
Pacific on its way to the sound. An attempt 
was made to induce the Northern Pacific to 
permit the use of its tracks from Vancouver 
to Tacoma and Seattle by regular Southern 
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SOMMERS R. L. 
Secretary Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of 





JOHN W. 


Mayor of the City 
of Tacoma 


M:CORMICK 


Banker and Lumberman 
lacoma 


Pacific and Oregon Short Line trains, but 
while Mr. Hill was demurring on account of 
possible loss of prestige and adesire to keep 
the Harriman interests out of the sound 
country, the track of the Northern Pacific was 
quietly paralleled by the Harriman extension 
from Vancouver northward toward Tacoma. 
From that city access to Seattle was offered 
by arrangement with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Puget Sound line. Then came peace and 
an amicable arrangement whereby the Harri- 
man lines and the Northern Pacific are to use 
the same track between Port- 
land and ‘Tacoma, and by the 
time these words are printed, 
or very shortly thereafter, the 
sound of THarriman line 
whistles will be heard in both 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

The Harriman system is 
spending two millions of dol- 
lars in tunnel, depot and yard 
work at Tacoma, and its fine 
new $750,000 depot at Seattle 
will be a better and more 
commodious one than Mr. 
Hill’s. The new Seattle station 
is to be of brick and concrete, 
and good architects say that it 
will be one of the handsomest 
in America. 

Lasked Mr. Robert Guggen- 
heim, the Wall street millionaire 
who has lately decided to make Seattle his 
home, what he thought of the new project. 

“Why!” said Mr. Guggenheim, “It is going 
to be one of the best things that ever happened 
for the sound country. All the local capitalists 
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A Well-Known Business Man 


KAUFFMAN 


of Tacoma of 


I have talked with are enthusiastic about it. 
The inpouring of Alaskan gold and the coming 
of the new line together with the opening up of 
the new mines that will follow the completion 
of the Copper river railroad in Alaska next 
year are going to make this city grow so 
fast that it will be difficult to keep pace with it. 
I predict that within five years Seattle will 
have a population of half a million. It 
already contains nearly one-third of the 
population of the State of Washington.” 

Mayor Muller, C. J. Smith, the originator of 
the exposition and J. E. Chil- 
berg, the president of _ it, 
Thos. Burke and H. C. Henry, 
leading financiers, and others 
are all very much interested in 
the talk about the new line. In 
fact, if you say Harriman exten- 
sion to any big property owner 
or business man in Tacoma or 
Seattle, you immediately have 
a rapt and ready listener. 

One very good sign along the 
sound is the cutting up of the 
large land holdings. A good 
example of this is the subdivis- 
ion of the great Glendale farm, 
belonging to the Ladd estate, 
and there are numerous others. S. A. 

Still I find too many people in 


‘ ; ge’ i ws Daily 
Washington living in the cities. 
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The tendency townward is tremendous. 
When one considers the great opportunities for 
the farmer, the dairyman and lumberman, it 
really seems a shame that the city fever should 
have taken hold of so many. Young men who 
might be lords of the land go to the city and 
accept menial positions. ‘The young women 
follow them and the result is far from good. 

I talked with a bright-eyed young Hebe on 
a farm near Potlatch who complained to me 
of the loneliness of ranch life. Her father and 
mother were happy but she was going moodily 
about. She told me she was 
soon leaving the farm for the 
city and, as her father was 
well-to-do, I pictured nothing 
less culture-making than a 
course at some music conserva- 
tory or, at least, a high school. 
Two weeks later, I sat in a 
Seattle grill and waited for my 
waiter. She came, and lo! it 
was my Potlatch beauty, 
wonderfully transformed by a 
tremendous pompadour and 
puffs, girded like a boa-con- 
stricted deer and limping along 
on high heels. Her shoes hurt 
her horribly, but she smiled. 

“Yes, I’m happy!” she de- 
clared. “There’s nothing like 
this city life.” 


























Iii FAMOUS TOTEM POLE, VENERATED BY ALASKAN TRIBES, NOW A LANDMARK IN 
PIONEER SQUARE, SEATTLE 
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WASHINGTON 


By Joun H. McGraw 


FORMER GOVERNOR, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


HOSE of us living in the state of Wash- 
ington are accustomed to the saying 
that the Pacific Northwest is the most 
rapidly growing section of the United States, 
with larger development ahead than any other 
part of the world. This statement is justified 
by the evidence of the past twenty years, and 
the inevitable trend of human activities, as 
determined by natural resources, geography, 
and the awakening of the nations of the Orient. 
In 1890, Washington had scarcely 350,000 
people; in 1900—following the years of the 
financial and business depression, during which 
the state suffered probably more than any 
other, because of the undeveloped condition 
of its resources and the difficulty of securing 
capital for new enterprises—the population 
had grown to 518,000. In 1910 the federal 
census will not fall far short of 1,500,000. 
The growth in population has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in pro- 
ducing capacity. The panic of October, 1907, 
the controversy between the lumber manu- 
facturers and the railroads, regarding rates 
for Eastern shipments, and the uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the tariff bill, combined to 
create a comparative depression during the 
past two years, which is now giving way to a 
promise of the most tremendous activity in the 
history of Washington, or of any other state. 
Among the factors making for immediate 
prosperity is the settlement of the tariff. This, 
primarily, is due to its effect upon the lumber 
industry, because it insures a_ reasonable 
margin of profit to the manufacturer, and 
restores the stability of business generally. 
Dealers throughout the Eastern states, who 
allowed their become exhausted 
until after the question of duty was settled, 
are now replenishing their yards, and as a 
result the mills of Washington, with a com- 
bined capacity considerably more than in any 
other commonwealth, are resuming operations 
with orders enough ahead to keep them busy 
without interruption. When it is realized that 
the manufacture of lumber and shingles is the 


stocks to 


only fully developed resource in the state, and 
that it has been partially paralyzed ever since 
the closing months of 1907, one can appre- 
ciate that the present revival means more to 
the ordinary business interests, particularly 
in western Washington, during the next twelve 
months, than any other single factor. Includ- 
ing the men engaged in transportation, the 
industry in all its branches employs approxi- 
mately 100,000 within the bounds of the state; 
with this pay-roll fully recruited, it gives a 
foundation to the industrial fabric of our 
cities which may not, perhaps, be understood 
by the casual visitor from a purely agricultural 
region, or from a district where great factories 
are grouped in cities rather than distributed 
along rivers, bays and railroads, as is the case 
with the timber business. 

The adjustment of the tariff, while exercising 
its most potent influence, so far as this state 
is concerned, in the direction above described, 
is also making itself felt in all other lines, 
because of the stability produced in business 
conditions throughout the country, and the 
certainty of what can be expected for capital 
invested in any particular enterprise. 

Next in importance to lumber is the wheat 
crop of 1909, which for Washington alone 
amounts to almost 40,000,000 bushels, at a 
time when the condition of the market is 
bringing large returns to the growers. This 
will supply the farmers of eastern Washington 
with millions of dollars of surplus capital, 
most of which will be used for invest- 
ment near at home. ‘The crop is approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 bushels greater than that 
of 1908. 

Although the fruit crop is a trifle lighter per 
acre than a year ago, the increased area of bear- 
ing orchards this year will make the product, 
especially apples, one of the leading assets of 
the state—the still larger area next year, and 
for each succeeding year, with a market which 
promises an increasing demand, makes the 
growing of fruit one of our permanent and 
reliable resources. 
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While accurate figures are not yet available 
on the total salmon pack of Puget sound and 
the Columbia river for 1909, it is larger than 
for many years, and represents a value of 
several million dollars. Another item con- 
tributing much to the prosperity of Washing- 
ton, and especially to my own city of Seattle, 
is the great gold output in the territory of 
Alaska. It is expected this year to surpass 
the clean-up of last year, or the year before. 
Notwithstanding the general business de- 
pression throughout the country, and in 
prominent industries of Washington since the 
fall of 1907, the state has made rapid strides 
during that period, has seen many new enter- 
prises launched, has increased its agricultural, 
dairy and horticultural interests, has watched 
the building of new transcontinental railroads, 
and has added much to its population. The 
foregoing recital of conditions in the lumber 
business, wheat and fruit crops, salmon pack 
and gold output, is given merely as an index 
of the factors, based upon existing and already 
developed interests, which promise a high 
degree of prosperity during the next twelve 
months,without reference to new undertakings. 
To meet the growth which has taken place 
in the last few years, and to provide for the 
greater traffic of the future, the railroad 
facilities of Washington and its leading cities 
will, within the next few months, be much more 
extensive than ever before. Already the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound (Pacific 
Coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul), is operating freight trains from 
tidewater across the continent, and expending 
millions of dollars in constructing feeders 
penetrating various productive districts, and 
terminals at the larger traffic centers. After 
a delay of twenty years, the Union Pacific will 
shortly run trains to Puget sound, where the 
late E. H. Harriman was on the point of 
realizing the culmination of one of his greatest 
plans—that of developing, in the cities of 
Seattle and Tacoma, terminals sufficient to 
meet the demands of the next fifty years. 
That Mr. Harriman expected Puget sound 
to become one of the foremost traffic centers 
in the world is evident from the extent of 
property purchased under his direction, and 
the millions of dollars, since 1905, expended 
in these purchases, and in the preliminaries 
incident to the actual extension of the Harri- 


man system of roads to the sound. The 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern are 
constantly improving their facilities and 


making extensions. The mysterious “North 


WASHINGTON 


Coast” road, under construction across the 
state by Robert E. Strahorn, of Spokane, un- 
doubtedly has some transcontinental backing 
yet to be revealed. The Canadian Pacific, 
already an important factor in the traffic of 
Washington, through its arrangements with 
other roads, is expected to build its own line 
to Puget sound cities within the near future. 

Thus far little reference has been made, 
outside of lumbering, to manufacturing in- 
terests. The development of water-power 
plants, the prospect of opening the vast coal 
fields of Alaska, and the increasing availability 
of raw materials, make for an early realization 
of the confidence of our people in the greatness 
of Washington as a manufacturing state. 
One enterprise, looked upon by the outside 
world, perhaps, in the nature of an experiment, 
will, within the next few weeks, determine 
largely the scope of the industrial development 
of this commonwealth. Mr. James A. Moore, 
a citizen of Seattle, who has successfully 
carried through many enterprises, is about to 
put into operation the Irondale Steel Plant, 
on the shores of Puget sound, the greatest 
undertaking of his life. ‘This plant, utilizing 
the ore from British Columbia and Washing- 
ton, will manufacture steel. As soon as it 
demonstrates that the product can be profitably 
turned out on this Coast, it will revolutionize 
the manufacturing situation, and remove the 
objections to the establishment of scores of 
industries which have heretofore remained 
away because of the difficulty of securing the 
raw materials. The enormous demand, on 
the Pacific Coast alone, for commodities into 
which iron and steel enter, and the local 
advantage enjoyed because of the heavy 
expense of bringing these raw materials across 
the country, are bound to lead to the rapid 
development of factories to meet this demand, 
and the changed conditions following the 
successful production of steel here. 

It is idle to enumerate the resources with 
which nature has endowed Washington. 
Their diversity and extent have become well 
known. This article is intended to deal 
primarily with the immediate business outlook, 
which is, from every point of view, promising. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, now 
coming to a close, at Seattle, has done more 
to familiarize the people of the country at 
large with the Pacific Northwest, than any 
other one thing, and has also awakened the 
resident and the visitor to the possibilities of 
the tourist travel, which the natural beauties 
of the state are bound to attract in larger 
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volume each succeeding year. The develop- 
ment of commerce with our own possessions, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and Alaska, to say 
nothing of the unmeasured possibilities of 
trade with the people of the Orient, holds im- 
mediate and growing return. The new tariff 
bill opens, in the Philippines alone, a big 
market for Pacific Coast flour. The varied 
resources of Alaska are just becoming known. 
The visit of the Honorary Commercial Com- 
missioners of Japan, who arrived on Puget 
sound the first of September and are now in 
the Eastern states, insures an early increase 
in the volume of commerce handled through 
the cities of the Northwest. The approaching 
trip, next spring, by commercial commissioners 
from the Chambers of Commerce of this Coast 
to China, is as certain to bring results of 
magnitude. ‘The completion of the Panama 
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canal, although some years in the future, is 
still near enough at hand to appear as a factor 
in the business of the Pacific Coast; when 
completed, it will bring Europe thousands of 
miles nearer to the state of Washington than 
at present, and will contribute effectively to 
an increase in our commerce. Closer relations 
with Central and South America and with 
Australia and the islands of the Antipodes, 
are certain to be realized in the comparatively 
near future, and will contribute, through an 
interchange of products, to the growth of this 
state. The subject is one of indefinite extent. 
It grows with contemplation. It is sufficient, 
however, to conclude by saying what has 
already been stated in a number of ways— 
that the substantial business outlook for the 
state of Washington, and the entire Pacific 
Northwest, is to-day brighter than ever before. 
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THE PADRE’S GAMECOCK 


A TALE OF RIVAL HOUSES 


By Evwin H. Croven 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


” HAT folly is this, Don Ricardo ? 
Children should obey their parents, 
and it is not for the church to coun- 

sel them otherwise. Don Mariano Estrada is 
an upright parent, a man of good principles, 
barring his infatuation for the unholy sport 
of cockfighting; and, I doubt not, he is com- 
petent to properly and justly order the affairs 
of his household. Don Jose Carrillo is not 
friendly to the church in the matter of its 
temporal government, but we have no fault 
to find with him as the head of his family, 
and I would not think of attempting to inter- 
fere with his plans for the disposal of his 
daughter’s hand in marriage.” 


Father Jimeno arose from the benchon which 
he had been seated under the arbor, folded his 
arms, and looked down austerely upon the little 
old man leaning against the grape trellises. 

“Then I may say from you, padre, that 
Holy Church frowns on the love of Carmelita 
and Joaquin ?” ‘The words were those of an 
obedient son of the church, but the question 
was in the cynical spirit of a true son of Spain 
whose cherished purpose had been thwarted 
by ecclesiastical authority. 

“The church frowns only on that which is 
wicked,” was the priest’s answer. “The love 
of Carmelita and Joaquin is wicked if it is 
without the approval of their parents.” 
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Don Ricardo jingled his silver spurs to 
indicate that he was impatient of the platitude 
and almost inclined to be defiant of the power 
that could enforce the ultimatum conveyed 
in its But than this the 
ranchero dared not express. His 
argument, eloquent and convincing, as he 
thought, was ended. Nothing remained ex- 
cept to assure himself that he had performed 
his whole duty on behalf of his young friends, 
and to balance the account with his conscience 


utterance. more 


openly 


as between his affection for those whose cause 
he had vainly pleaded and his personal 
respect for the commands of the church. 

“IT take my leave, padre,” he said, bowing 
profoundly and sweeping the dust at the feet 
of the priest with the silver-braided rim of 
his high-peaked vicuna. “I go to tell my 
godchildren that Padre Jimeno hath forbidden 
their banns and commanded them to break 
their troth and their hearts.” 

“Tell them, Don Ricardo, that 
Padre Jimeno hath commanded them to honor 
their parents and to obey them in all things,” 


rather, 


answered the priest severely. 

“That is what I would say, reverend sir; 
I but hastened to the conclusion of our dis- 
course; for, in obedience as enjoined, these 
young must break.” Saying which 
the little man strode to the entrance of the 
arbor, his spurs tinkling petulantly. The 
priest, erect in his dark brown robe, his hand 


hearts 


clasping his missal upon his thin chest, said 
never a word, but in his somber eyes there 
a fiat had been pronounced 
and there was no recall. 

On the graveled walk that led through the 
garden of the mission to the jasmine-garlanded 


was no relenting 


gate opening upon the dusty road, Don 
Replacing his high-crowned 
sombrero on his gray head and throwing his 
cloak lightly over his left shoulder, he turned 
once more to the priest. “As 
holy father,” he began, “there is a quarrel 


Ricardo paused. 


you know, 
between the house of Estrada and the house of 
Carriilo—a foolish quarrel that means nothing; 
a mere question of politics that was settled 
six years ago, when Echeandia and Victoria 
were contending for the governorship of Alta 
California.” 

“The church is no longer concerned in that 
contention, Don Ricardo,” the padre inter- 
jected. “Echeandia, the heretic, favored secu- 
larization of the missions; but the church is 
greater than Echeandia, greater than Victoria, 
greater than all worldly things. We care not 
for the personal differences of those who 
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favored Echeandia nor those who were of 
Victoria’s party.” 
“True, padre,” said Don Ricardo; “and 
neither do I care. ‘Therefore I say that those 
differences should not interfere to blight the 
lives of two young persons who love each other 
very dearly. 
are the friend and spiritual adviser of both 
families. A word from you, padre, would be 
sufficient; neither Carrillo nor Estrada would 
dare to cross your wishes, for you are the 
keeper of all our consciences.” 


That is why I come to you who 


What the priest would have said in answer 
to this appeal was not uttered, for at that 
moment the attention of both men 
attracted to a gorgeous spectacle strutting 
toward them along the walk—a magnificent 
gamecock, resplendent in plumage of black 
and gold, ruffling like a swashbuckler, hackled 
like the Castilian caballero, 
flaunting a blood-red comb in the manner of a 
warrior’s crest or an oriflamme afloat on the 
breeze of battle, long-limbed, broad-chested, 
alive with the pride of strength and death- 
defying courage; an epitome of all that goes 
to make a champion feathered and spurred. 


was 


mustache of a 


The bird marched towards them, lifting 
and clawing 
meditatively with his slender, sharp-nailed 
Nothing on earth at that moment 
could have compared with this paladin for 
arrogance and swagger. But when this bully 
of the barnyard. this ruffian of the corrals, 
perceived the priest from whose hand he 
received his daily dole of corn and crumbs, 
his demeanor underwent a marked change; 
he paused in his strut and ceased to swell his 
chest; he drooped his feathers and bowed his 
head. Then he approached the priest in 
apparent humility and when the padre ex- 
tended his arm, the bird spread his short 
wings and bounded rather than flew to the 
proffered perch. Here he ruffled discreetly 
and rubbed his head hypocritically against 
his master’s shoulder. The Don 
Ricardo sparkled, and quaint, antic thoughts 
pirouetted through his’ brain. A vague 
scheme, a queer plan, a dark plot began to 
shape itself, and the furrows in his cheeks 
wrinkled deeper with the smile that over- 
spread his countenance. ‘There was hint of 
sardonic humor in his apparently irrelevant 


his yellow legs deliberately 


talons. 


eyes of 


comment on this sudden episode. 

“Don Jose Estrada is an upright man,” he 
said, recalling the padre’s estimate of the 
father of Joaquin; “Don Jose is a man of 
good principles; you have told me so yourself, 
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padre; but he is infatuated with the sport 
of cockfighting; he rears gamecocks and he 
glories in their cruel and fatal victories.” 
The Franciscan understood the sarcasm of 
the allusion, but he was not offended; he was 
accustomed to the conversational methods of 
Don Ricardo, and being himself a cultured 
Goth he could appreciate the Attic quality 
of such humor at its worth in Spanish repartee. 
Furthermore, he loved his gamecock and only 
the angelus could have stilled his tongue in 
praise of his protege. He put down the bird 
and scattered a handful of maize which he 
drew from an inner pocket of his robe. 

“The Cid has never worn steel spurs.” 

“Then it is time that he put them on,” 
the ranchero rejoined gravely; “but of course 
he would not be permitted to wear such unholy 
weapons, and it is beyond hope that this 
magnificent gladiator will ever slay his an- 
tagonist in the arena.” 

“Tt is certainly beyond hope,” said the 
priest with his eyes on the bird scratching the 
gravel with long, firm, deep strokes as he 
pecked at the grains of corn. 

“Yet he was born for fighting, padre,” 
Don Ricardo insisted, striving to drive the 
priest from his assumption that ownership 
of a fighting cock was less “unholy” than the 
natural use of these birds. 

“Aye, my son,” the priest responded, 
unconsciously revealing the primitive and 
human side of himself in his eagerness to 
sing the praise of his gamecock. “Aye, 
born for fighting; the Cid has a lineage of 
unconquered ancestors from a breed that 
may have crowed in Arabic on the walls of 
Granada when Ferdinand, defender of the 
faith, besieged that pagan citadel, for those 
who have traced his pedigree, tell me that he 
is of Moorish extraction, mixed with the best 
strain of Arragon, and brought to New Spain 
by the halberdiers, who came with the viceroy, 
Antonio Sebastian de Toledo, in 1664. He is 
of the family reared by Fray Pedro Busta- 
mente, friend and counsellor to that immortal 
patriot and faithful son of the church, Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla. I received him, a cock- 
erel, from Don Juan Bandini, two years ago 
at the feast of San Pedro in compliment for 
my discourse to prove that the apostle’s re- 
pentance for his denial was complete atonement 
for his temporary weakness. Senor Bandini 
told me that the Cid’s progenitors had been 
bred at the hacienda of Don Guillermo Fer- 
nandez near the city of Hermosillo in the 
state of Sonora. The Cid is a bird of noble 
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descent, and many a grandee might be proud 
of his heraldry.” 

Don Ricardo accepted the record of EI 
Cid’s pedigree upon its historical value, but 
he was more attentive to the form, the con- 
dition and the action of the bird. The result 
of his critical observation was satisfactory, 
and if the priest had been less engrossed with 
his recital of his pet’s family history, he 
would have been struck with the peculiar 
expression on the face of his friend—a specu- 
lative cast plainly indicative of mental ap- 
praisement of the Cid’s fighting qualities and 
his conquering possibilities. 

“Yet he has never worn steel spurs,” he 
said regretfully. 

“Because there has never been occasion,” 
the priest admitted unguardedly. 

“Or opportunity,” the ranchero muttered, 
not intending that the priest should hear him, 
but miscalculating the auditory range of ears 
attuned to whispers more indistinct than those 
that are uttered by a throat accustomed to 
shout commands to vaqueros ranging the 
broad varas of the Monterey Arguellos. 

“But I stay too long,” he continued, once 
more lifting his hat and bowing. “I will say 
adios, padre. I will go back to my waiting 
godchildren; I will break to them, as gently 
as I can, my sad tidings from you, padre. 
But, I will not cease my effort on their behalf; 
I will try to soften the stony hearts of those 
inflexible parents who care more for their 
unholy hatreds than they care for the love of 
their offspring. Adios, Padre Jimeno.” 

“Adios, my son.” 

The priest watched the little man as he 
strode down the path to the gate. He heard 
him whistle for his horse, and he saw the ani- 
mal come to the call. He admired the 
ranchero’s agility as he sprang to the saddle 
without touching the stirrup. He listened a 
moment to the galloping hoof-beats as they 
receded on the Camino Real. Then he looked 
at El Cid. 

“Don Ricardo is thinking of something,” 
he muttered. “It would not surprise me if 
Don Ricardo’s thoughts had been inspired 
by my Cid. We shall see.” He opened his 
missal and was once more absorbed in the 
liturgies of his faith. The gamecock pecked 
contentedly at his corn, arching his supple 
neck, wholly indifferent to the destiny that 
men were weaving for him. 

Don Ricardo’s spurs jingled joyfully from 
Soledad to the encinal of the Rancho de San 
Ramon, merrily responsive to the merry 
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thoughts of the wearer now plotting a comedy 
of intrigue to please the taste of a Lope de 
Vega or a Calderon or to match the humorous 
complexities of a Quevedo, with whose wit- 
sprinkled plays this laughter-loving Califor- 
nian was more than passingly familiar. He 
sang as he galloped; sang the love songs of 
romance-haunted Castile, sang the serenades 
of old Seville, and he laughed a hearty, honest 
laugh, albeit the purport of it was to approve 
the raveling of the skein of his plot and to 
gloat upon the impotent writhings of those 
whom he intended to snare in the thread of it. 

Onward galloped the jolly ranchero, onward 
through the glory of the Californian summer 
day, bestriding the best beloved of his herds 
feeding on many hills of Monterey and in 
many valleys of Santa Barbara, 
stallion of La Purissima’s 
onward across the wide stretch of the Rancho 
de la Noche Buena, skirting the Ilano de 
strides 


swiltest 


choicest breed: 


Tequisquite; leaping in two long 
the Laguna Seca and following the Arroyo del 
Rodeo until it 
shaded plain where browsed the cattle of 
Don Mariano Estrada 
devoured by the swift-galloping stallion to 
the music of tinkling bells of the silver spurs 
and the baritone love ditties sung by an 


debouched upon the oak- 


five Spanish leagues 


ancient cavalier bachelor renewing his youth- 
ful amours in this pilgrimage of love for those 
who might have been his grandchildren. 

Now, as his journey neared its end, the silver 
spurs jangled cruelly as they roweled the 
sensitive flank of the galloping bay, and the 
horse responded with longer leaps as he swept 
with flowing mane and tail under the shadows 
of the oaks. When the rider came thus in 
seeming haste to the house of Estrada, red- 
tiled on its gray adobe walls and sprawling 
comfortably around its patio, there was wrath 
in his face and loud words on his tongue. 

“Ho, there, Don Mariano!” he cried, as he 
“Ho, there 

when an 


reined his horse at the doorway. 
amigo! Is it a time for 
Arguello comes bearing a challenge from a 
Carrillo? Don Mariano, Don Mariano, I 
say. Where do you sleep ? What bullock 
dreams are you tying down to brand them ? 
Come forth to hear what a Carrillosends you.” 

Don 
roused the inmates of the casa 
before he had ceased shouting the portal and 
porches were filled with the retainers of the 
hacienda, staring open-eyed and open-mouthed 


siesta 


Ricardo’s tempestuous | summons 


and almost 


at this whirlwind orator thus ruthlessly dis- 


turbing their mid-afternoon slumbers. Close 
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behind loomed the tall form of the master 
of the house, Don Mariano of the hawk-like 
nose and eagle eye, and beside him stood 
Joaquin, his son, slender, handsome as befitted 
a scion of an Estrada and a De la Guerra. 
“What trouble is this you are bringing to 
us, Don Ricardo ?” demanded Don Mariano. 
“A challenge, sefor; a challenge and a 
condition Don Jose Antonio Carrillo,” 
the ranchero answered in a high voice as if 
he were a herald from Amadis de Gaul him- 


from 


self. “If that is trouble, sefor, I come 
full-burdened.”’ 
“A challenge ?—a_ condition?—from Don 


Jose Antonio Carrillo?” There was wonder 
and anger in Don Mariano’s tone. 

“All that, said Don Ricardo, 
striding with head erect past the retainers 
and into the “But perhaps what I 
have to say will be more fitting for your private 


es ” 
senor, 


house. 


ear,” he suggested as he brushed by Don 
Mariano. ‘Then in a low tone to Joaquin: 


“Wait for me on the camino.” 

Don Mariano led the way through the patio 
to a small apartment used as an office. When 
he had closed the door he turned upon Don 
Ricardo with a sharp demand to be informed 
of his errand. By this time Don Ricardo 
had apparently somewhat composed himself. 
When they were seated he began: 

“Don Mariano,” he said, “perhaps I have 
You know how I have 
set my heart on the marriage of Joaquin and 
Carmelita; how I have striven with you and 
with Don Jose to make a distinction between 
your political differences and your domestic 
affairs; how I have pleaded with you to unite 
in honorable wedlock two noble houses. 
You know my devoted friendship for you, and 
Don Jose has great proof of my friendship for 
him. Besides, I have the authority of a 
godfather, and I have taken the liberty of 
exercising that authority in advising you and 
Don Jose in this matter. Heretofore I have 
been unable to move the paternal hearts of 
two implacable and absurd politicians whose 
politics is foolishness and whose quarrel is 
a scandal. Still I did not despair and after 
my last appeal to you I went to Don Jose and 
urged him with all my words to relent—to say 
that if you would give your consent to the 
happiness of Joaquin he would not insist 
upon breaking the heart of Carmelita. 
Therein was I foolish, perhaps; but I care 
more for the future well being of my god- 
children than I care for the political hatreds 
of the Estradas and the Carrillos.”’ 


done a foolish thing. 
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HE SAID, BOWING PROFOUNDLY 


“I TAKE MY LEAVE, PADRE, 
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“Don Jose listened to me this time in si- 
lence, as you are listening now. He did not 
utter his usual blasphemies; he did not request 
me to go away and forget my duty to my god- 
children; he did not swing his arms as is his 
habit, like Quixote’s windmill; he was calm 
as a cold tortilla, and I hoped that he had 


finally returned to reason. But I was mis- 
taken, Don Mariano; it was the calm of a 
serpent, the cool deliberation of one who 


meditates an insult. When I had finished, 
this Don Jose Antonio Carrillo laughed in my 
face; yes, Don Mariano, he laughed and I 
did not like that laugh. It was a sarcastic 
laugh, and, as you know, Don Jose is not the 
man to laugh like that; he is like you; he is 
serious; there is no humor in him—no irony.” 
Then he said to me: 

“ “Don Ricardo, I will grant your petition 
on one condition.’ ”’ 

“Those words made me happy. But that 
laugh had made me also suspicious.” 
What is your condition ?’” I asked. 

“That Don Mariano will stake his son 
against my daughter on the issue of a cock 
fight,’ he answered. ‘Don Mariano,’ said this 
insolent Carrillo, ‘boasts of his gamecocks and 
has thus far justified his boasting; but I have 
found a gamecock that I will wager all I 
possess is the master of anything in Don 


see 


Mariano’s graneros and corrals, and if Don 
Mariano is not afraid to risk the test of my 
judgment in this matter I will agree on the 
word of a Carrillo to give Carmelita to Joaquin 
if I lose; and Don Mariano may arrange all 
the details; he knows more than I do about 
such things, and I trust to his honor. If Don 
Mariano refuses this challenge,’ said this 
insolent Carrillo, ‘I will myself boast that I 
own the champion of all the gamecocks in 
the district of Monterey, and that will be very 
humiliating for Don Mariano Estrada, for, 
as he knows, I am not a man that trifles that 
way nor do I keep a patio full of fighting 
birds.’ ” 

“The match will take place at the fiesta of 
San Luis, after the rodeo at Las Animas. 
I had to agree to that much on your behalf, 
Don Mariano, for I was sure that an Estrada 
would not retreat before a Carrillo, though the 
Estrada patrimony was at stake and all that 
an Estrada values for wealth and honor.” 

Don Ricardo ceased speaking. During his 
recital he had watched Don Mariano out of 
the corner of his eye. He had expected fre- 
quent and violent outbursts from the choleric 
Spaniard, and he was agreeably disappointed 


‘ 


re) 
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when, at the close of his address, his friend 
quietly remarked: 

“Go to Don Jose and tell him that Don 
Mariano Estrada accepts his challenge and 
its condition. I observe, as you have observed, 
that Don Jose desires to insult me in this 
defiance. The best answer I can return is 
complete defeat in the arena he has chosen. 
Tell him to have ready on the day appointed, 
the three best gamecocks he can find between 
San Luis and Acapulco; he shall find me 
where he finds himself. Let it be a main of five 
battles, and let three victories decide it.” 

“And you will abide by the conditions , 
Don Ricardo asked. 

“I will abide by the conditions,” Don 
Mariano answered. “If Don Jose’s birds 
win, he may have the glory and keep Car- 
melita; but if I win he shall abase himself for 
the honor of an alliance with the family of 
Estrada will condescend to receive a 
Carrillo as the wife of our son.” This in the 
manner of a sovereign dictating his terms 
to a subject. 

Don Ricardo forbore to chuckle until he 
was once more astride his horse scattering the 
dust of the king’s highway. His merry heart 
was in his work. A Jesuit of jesters, he found 
justification for his jesting in the end that he 
had determined, his sincere and earnest 
desire to serve his godchildren whose happi- 
ness he held far beyond the dignity and pride 
of Estradas and Carrillos. Besides, had 
he not sought honestly to achieve by fair 
means what he now hoped to gain by decep- 
tion and intrigue? The others were clearly 
in the wrong. ‘They persisted in their unrea- 
soning, pigheaded opposition to a match 
that was universally approved not only by 
the best families of Alta California, but was 
encouraged by the collateral branches of the 
Kstradas and Carrillos. It was a good pur- 
pose—let the wrath of the warring dons fall 
on the instrument their discomfiture. 
As for Padre Jimeno—provided, of course, 
that El Cid should survive the combats and 
should be restored to his roost in the granero 
of peaceful Soledad, the sacrilege of the 
temporary theft could probably be reduced 
to the venal sin of merely borrowing ecclesi- 
astical property; and that trespass, Don 
Ricardo was sure, might be condoned by 
such penance as would be imposed on a 
hidalgo and landed proprietor whose gifts 
to the missions sometimes exceeded a hundred 
head of horned cattle. 

At a distance of half a league from the 


-we 


of 
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Casa de Estrada Joaquin rode out of a willow 
clump on the arroyo bank where he had been 
waiting impatiently for Don Ricardo. They 
rode together at an easy gallop while the ran- 
chero gave his instructions to the young man. 

“Tell Pablo,” he said in conclusion, “that 
if he manages this business successfully, he 
shall have ten thousand varas of my valley 
pasture and as many cattle as he thinks he 
may need, and he can marry Dolores if, when 
he is a man of wealth, he is still of a mind 
for Dolores. Pablo is the only man for our 
purpose. He is the majordomo of your 
father’s poultry and he knows how to make 
a gamecock win or lose. But he must first 
secure the padre’s Cid; that above everything. 
I will attend to Carrillo. Breathe not a word, 
ahijado—not even in your prayers. I will 
return when I have done with Don Jose. I 
must hurry; adios.” 

They parted, and Don Ricardo’s silver 
spurs tinkled the signal for greater speed. 
It was many leagues to the hacienda of Don 
Jose Carrillo, the horizon-bounded 
grants of four principalities overlorded by 
Arguellos, Pachecos, Espinosas and Alvarados. 
The royal road traversed many valleys and 
climbed many hills; crossed many streams 
and touched many fields where dusky neo- 
phytes tilled the rich soil of mission lands; 
under the oaks of San Miguel, over the poppy- 
spangled sward of San Gabriel, past the grim 
cypress sentinels that guard the Canada de 
las Osos where sleep the padres of San Luis 
Now rode the hurrying 
caballeros 


across 


the bishop of Tolosa. 
ranchero as rode the Californian 
of the pastoral thirties, galloping swiftly to 
their destination on horses from any herd 
within reach of the long, circling sweep of 
the riata when the labored breathing of the 
horse under saddle gave warning of impend- 
ing exhaustion; sometimes making the ex- 
change at the doors of the casa or within the 
palings of the corral; sometimes on the hill- 
side, sometimes in the valley, but always 
swiftly, as if the race were for life or death. 

So rode Don Ricardo through the lengthen- 
ing shadows of that summer day, through 
the long twilight of the summer evening, 
until the midnight stars were shimmering 
their halo upon Santa Barbara’s silent cloisters, 
until the crickets of Santa Inez were singing 
their matins to the chanting frogs of the 
Laguna del Mar. 

Coffee had just been served to the intimate 
househoid of Don Jose Carrillo when Don 
Ricardo, somewhat refreshed by his_ brief 
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slumber after his ride, crossed the threshold 
bearing himself importantly and inquiring 
for the “‘commandante,”’ 
bestowed by the ranchero in mocking memory 
of an ancient title borne by the patriarch of 
the Carrillos when he was in open revolt 
against tyrannies of 
rovernor Victoria. Don Jose soon appeared, 
a stout, soldierly, white-haired 
whose courtesy belied everything that Don 

Ricardo had said of him to Don Mariano. 
“Welcome as usual, Don Ricardo,” he 
greeted; “and tell me what brings you to us 
? We thought you 


a formal designation 


the oppressions and 


gentleman 


so early in the morning ? 
were far in the north.” 

“So I was, Don Jose,” the self-appointed 
ambassador made answer; “but I have come 
on important business and I have foundered 
twenty horses since yesterday — afternoon 
when I left the Rancho de Estrada.” 

“You come from the Rancho de Estrada ?” 

“Direct, under the spur, with a message 
from Don Mariano. Let us walk out while 
I deliver what I have to say.” 

As they passed through the patio a girl, 
seemingly not more than seventeen years old, 
petite, pretty, dark-haired and dark-eyed, 
ran to meet them. 

“Ah, Don 
cried; “it’s a cure for melancholy to find you 
in ‘the house again.’’ She put her 
about his neck and embraced him affection- 
ately. In that brief Don Ricardo 
found time to whisper: “Joaquin sends his 
love, and your godfather promises that you 
Hush,” 
he admonished as the grateful girl drew her 
breath for a glad ery. “VIL tell you about it 
presently,” he added. “Go away; I must pre- 
pare your father for his unhappiest moment.” 

He hastened after Don Jose, who led the 


Ricardo, padrino mio,” she 


arms 


space 


shall soon wear your bridal flowers. 


way to a secluded spot near the corner of the 
house in the outer patio. 

“Now tell Don Ricardo,” he 
manded, “‘what is it that brings you from the 
Casa de Estrada to my house in a night on 
twenty horses ?” 

Don 
comedy precisely as he had begun with Don 


me, com- 


Ricardo began the recitation of his 


Mariano, merely reversing the characters and 
putting into the mouth of Don Mariano the 
challenge that he had invented for Don Jose. 
When he was done, after many angry inter- 
ruptions by Don Jose, that fiery caballero 
was in a white heat of uncontrollable rage. 
“What!” he cried; 
Estrada send this insulting message to me ? 


does this degenerate 
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Does he class me, a Carrillo, with himself ?— 
a bullfighting,  cattle-chasing, shameless 
gamester? And has he the effrontery to 
propose this thing? Does he think that the 
Carrillos are reduced to the necessity of 
choosing mates for their children in the 
cockfighting arena?—that they dispose of 
their sons and daughters on the fickle chance 
of a gamecock’s spur stroke? May all the 
fiends in Inferno 

“Hold fast, Don Jose,” the 
interrupted. “This Estrada has 
both of us—me as well as thou. I have a 
right to a part in this quarrel, for it was 
in answer to my humble plea for a reconcili- 
and him, that my 
dearest hope of happiness for my godchildren 
might be realized, that he mocked us with his 
fantastic challenge, well knowing that we 
owned no gamecocks and scorned to indulge 
ourselves in such contemptible and_ trifling 
pastime. But listen, Don Jose; a thought 
comes to me on the instant; an inspiration, 
Let us turn the tables on this 
insolent Estrada; let us accept his challenge 
and beat him with his own birds.” 

“With his own birds!” 

“Yes, senor,” Don Ricardo answered with 
hypocritical gravity. 


ranchero 
insulted 


ation between you so 


I am sure. 


“It can be easily ar- 
shall be 
Even the future happi- 
ness of Carmelita and Joaquin is of less 


ranged so that there no chance 


strokes, no mistakes. 


import to me now than is the wiping out of 
this double insult—this Estrada mockery of a 
Carrillo and an Arguello. We will accept 
Don Mariano’s miserable challenge, and I 
will see to it that he is caught in his own 
trap. I will bribe Pablo Rodriguez, Don 
Mariano’s chicken-yard majordomo, to give 
us the best gamecocks in Don Mariano’s 
granero, and to reserve the coward birds for 
Estrada. ‘Then we will clip them, anoint 
them with strange dyes, and otherwise dis- 
guise them so that Don Mariano will not 
them. We shall win a great victory 
over Don Mariano and he will be ridiculous 
from San Francisco Solano to San Diego de 
Aleala—and Carmelita may break her heart 
for Joaquin in peace; our consciences will be 
pure, and there will be humiliation in the 
Casa de Estrada.” 


know 


It was a subtle appeal and one well calcu- 
lated to impose on the simple-minded, honest, 
old soldier. It would be a fine 
revenge, he thought, if he could repay Don 
Mariano in some of his own coin and at the 
same time turn his boasting and arrogance, 


irascible 
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to laughter and scorn. Moreover, Don Ri- 
cardo convinced him that it was astucia de 
guerra, a fair and honorable strategem of 
It was finally agreed, therefore, that 
Don Ricardo should proceed with the con- 
spiracy as he had devised it, arranging all the 
details and preparing all the preliminaries. 

In the pastoral age of Alta California, when 
Alvarado ruled, the dream of El 
Dorado became a gringo reality, the people 
lived their simple lives in Arcadian ease and 
comfort, herding their cattle on a thousand 
hills and driving their sheep in a thousand 
valks. For them the past was past and the 
future would take itself; sufficient 
for to-day was the evil thereof, and the joy 
of the passing hour was the only thing worth 
the striving. It was a time when the saints 
were reverenced, each saint had _ his 
day to be celebrated’ with music and laughter 
and merry dances, and sports gentle and 
rugged, and unlimited feasting, and gayety 
unchecked. And of all the in the 
Californian calendar none was more gladly 
honored than San Luis, bishop of 'Tolosa, to 
whom had been dedicated a mission on the 
landward slope of the Sierra. Here, on the 
anniversary of the founding of the mission, 
the great rodeo of the Monterey district was 
held, beginning on September Ist and lasting 
sometimes more than a week. It was under 
the patronage of good San Luis that Don 
Ricardo had placed his enterprise, trusting 
perhaps more in the human nature of the 
bishop than in the hope that it would receive 
the strictly moral approval of the saint. 
Otherwise the choice was one of convenience, 
the date of the festival according well with 
the plans of the conspiring ranchero. 

During the three weeks preceding the fiesta 
Don Ricardo was the busiest caballero in all 


war. 


before 


care of 


when 


saints 


the region between Carmel and Los Angeles. 
It was part of his purpose that all the world 
should know that the famous gamecocks of 
the Estrada would 
against strange birds from the Rancho de 
Carrillo, and that the prize of victory would 
be a bridal wreath for Senorita Carmelita 
Carrillo or a mourning serape for Senor 
Ricardo’s 


graneros be matched 


Joaquin Estrada. Don couriers 
were abroad in every direction, bearing the 


news and inviting everybody to come. The 
grandees of the Spanish families heard the 
story in wonder; the rancheros of mixed blood 
listened with delight; the Indians of the 
missions were more eager than ever before to 
gather this year at the rodeo of San Luis. 























AS THEY PASSED THROUGH THE 


When the fiesta opened with mass and te 
deum and the chiming of matin bells from 
the mission tower, there was a multitude 
encamped within sound of the chanting and 
the chiming. It was a merry spectacle for 
Don Ricardo as he rode hither and _ thither 
among the assembled representatives of all 
the great families, greeting Vallejos from the 
far north and Picos from the distant south; 
Sepulvedas from Los Angeles and Valencias 
from San Francisco; Estudillos and Castros 
and Alvisos from the region of Yerba Buena; 
Abregos and Negretes and Romeros from 
Santa Clara and Monterey; Machadas, 
Morenos and Osunas from San Diego—all of 


PATIO A GIRL RAN TO MEET THEM 


them attended by their vassals and retainers, 
their clients and dependents; a goodly gather- 
ing, surely, and one to compliment the genius 
of him that gathered them in this place. 

The fiesta lasted a week, and in that time 
everything that could be devised for the 
amusement and edification of the people was 
ordered; there was feasting from morning 
until night, and dancing from evening until 
dawn; there was music and gossip and much 
coy flirtation; there was bold riding and bull- 
fighting and bear-baiting; and the young 
men bore themselves like gallant cavaliers, 
the young women were gracious, the elder 
men spoke kindly of the younger ones, 
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reminding the elder women that while their 
boys were worthy scions, still it could not be 
denied that they were not quite the equals of 
their fathers in 
strength, skill and agility; and the elder 
women, loyal to the men of their youth, were 
free to that that 
day were not the caballeros of the olden time. 
It was the greatest fiesta that had ever been 
celebrated in memory of San Luis, and the 
good bishop unquestionably marked it with 
a red letter in his calendar. 


those exercises requiring 


contess the caballeros of 


On the last day of the fiesta, early in the 
afternoon, the lists were opened for the great 
event of the Upon the gentle 
slope of a spacious amphitheater gathered 
the throng of men and women to witness the 
tournament of the feathered champions. 
The women and the elderly men occupied the 
front tiers immediately surrounding the arena; 
the younger men and some of the senoritas 
watched the combats from their saddles on the 


occasion. 


verge of the crowd. 

The entrance of Pablo, majordomo of the 
Hacienda de Estrada, bearing the first of 
the Estrada cocks, was greeted with tumultu- 
ous cheering and a vast waving of kerchiefs 


and rebosos. Another cheer and another 
flaunting of silk and fine linen ensued, when 


Domingo, the famous cockfighter of San 
Diego, appeared with the bird of Carrillo, 
succeeded by a murmur of disappointment 
and disapprobation from the experts and 
connoisseurs when is was perceived that it 
was a most disreputable looking creature, 
exhibiting in no prominent degree any of 
the points that a fighting cock should have— 
his plumage disordered, his hackles awry, 
his legs heavy with pin feathers and super- 
fluous down. But when, with one blow of his 
spur he laid the Estrada bird in the dust, the 
yell that greeted the masterly stroke drowned 
the cock’s exultant crow. It was first blood for 
Carrillo, and the experts began to suspect that 
the ragged appearance of the bird was a ruse 
to conceal an invincible fighter that would have 
been barred if his identity were revealed. 
Again Pablo and Domingo faced each other, 
and this time there was no cheering. The 
birds flew fiercely, and for a brief moment the 
issue was in doubt; but again it was the Car- 
rillo champion that crowed his answer to the 
shout of the multitude. Now it was a serious 
matter for the house of Estrada. One more 
victory for Carrillo and Joaquin Estrada 
would wear cypress, and Senorita Carmelita 
would think of convents and black veils. 
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Once more the gladiators were nodding 
and ruffling, the Estrada bird a long-limbed, 
heavy-chested, supple-necked, powerful fellow, 
thundercloud in the Gavilans, 
as agile as the hawks that swoop from the 
pines of the Santa Lucia. Instantly the ex- 
perts changed the odds to five to one in favor 
of Estrada and were that much winners almost 
betur¢ 


black as a 


the shouts of give and take could 
It was a brave bird that had 
fought for Carrillo, but he was helpless against 


be recorded. 


the on-rush of the black champion of the 
Proudly the victor strutted, 
lifting his feet high and spreading his wings 
arrogantly. 
Now there 
Estrada but no one responded. 


house of Estrada. 


ten to one on 
The fourth 
battle of the main was over almost as soon as 
it began and the assembly awaited the final 
combat in silence, feeling that the outcome 
nothing, they believed, could 
stand against that terrible black champion. 
Yet the last was the hardest-fought battle 
of the main; five times the birds flew, and five 
steel drew blood or 
But Don Ricardo had 
promised that there should be no chance 
The Carrillo bird was 
only tough, that was all; Pablo would not lose 
his varas and his cattle, nor would Domingo 
play the role of a double traitor for twice the 
weight of Ricardo’s gold. The sixth stroke 
finished the game, and the cry was “Estrada! 
Estrada! Viva Estrada!’ 

Pablo snatched the gamecock from the 
ground as soon as the umpire ceased counting 


were offers of 


was foregone 


times the murderous 


ripped the plumage. 


strokes, no mistakes. 


and hurried through the surging, roaring 
crowd. He had not gone far when a man in 


a black cloak closely muffled around his 
chin, and his face concealed under the broad 
brim of a black sombrero, touched the major- 
Pablo looked round, startled. 

“Be sure that you return that bird to the 
place whence you stole it, Pablo Rodriguez,” 
said the man in the cloak in a sepulchral, 
menacing tone. 


domo. 


“And who gives this order ?” Pablo ques- 
tioned half truculently; “‘who dares to say 
that the bird was stolen ?” 

The man lowered the fold of his cloak for 
an instant and the majordomo looked into 
his face. 

“Pardon, padre; pardon,” he murmured 
in fright. 

“Do as I bid you,” the other commanded; 
“do it as promptly as you can, and your 
penance may not exceed the rigor of a hair 
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shirt.” Saying which the man in the cloak 
walked towards the chapel of the mission. 

In the confusion following the end of the 
combats the imprecations of Don Jose Car- 
rillo were not heard and only his most intimate 
friends saw him gather his family for imme- 
diate and precipitate departure. But there 
were many who heard Don Mariano Estrada’s 
strange answer to the congratulations that 
were showered on him and his son, and it was 
quoted at many a fiesta thereafter when men 
and women came to understand its meaning. 

“It’s a happy day for you, Don Mariano,” 
said these friends. 

“Is it, indeed ?” he replied. 
for saying so; but as I believe in truth, 
not know whether I have won or lost.” 

Much diplomacy was requisite on the part 
of Don Ricardo to make Senor Carrillo under- 
stand that whatever his personal inclination 
might be, his word and his honor had been 
staked with his daughter on the issue of that 
combat at San Luis. Don Jose was at first 
inclined to blame Don Ricardo for the dis- 
aster, but that consummate comedian assumed 
such overwhelming indignation at the sus- 
picion and produced such convincing proof 
of the treachery of Domingo, that Don Jose 
was forced at last to apologize most con- 
tritely for his unjust accusations. Then, 
gradually, aad with much skill, it was made 
clear to Don Jose and Don Mariano that since 
they were each the most intimate friend and 
partisan of Governor Alvarado, then at the 
head of affairs political in Alta California, 
it was supremely absurd that they should 
harbor animosity for each other over some- 
thing that had happened in the turbulent 
It was thereupon agreed between 


> 


“T thank you 


I do 


twenties. 
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the two families that the wedding should take 
place at San Carlos, where Carmelita had 
been christened, and that the day should be 
the feast day of the saint. 

It would be pleasant to attend the wedding 
of Joaquin Estrada and Carmelita Carrillo— 
it was one of the joyous occasions of that 
pastoral age, and the feasting lasted a full 
week; the guests bidden were of all the fami- 
lies of California and not one was forgotten; 
Padre Jimeno officiated in his robes canonic- 
ally 
that might serve to make the event one to be 
long remembered and_ thereafter 
prominently in the annals and among the 
legends of the old regime, even to the not 
least important tradition that El Cid crowed 
at the wedding. But it is enough to say that 
Joaquin and Carmelita lived happy ever 
after, and that their children, their grand- 
children and their great grandchildren are 
living to-day in Alta California. 

It is not recorded in the annals, however, 
that as Don Mariano and Don Jose were walk- 
ing, arm inarm, out of thechurch after the cere- 
mony that had indissolubly united their families, 
Don Mariano said to Don Jose: “Amigo, where 
did you get those gamecocks ?” To which Don 
Jose answered with another question: “Why 
do you ask me that, Don Mariano ?” 

“Because I am thinking, Don Jose, that I 
recognized them.” 

“Then I cannot answer your question, 
Don Mariano. 
birds came from 
procured them.” 

“Then I am sure that I was not mistaken. 
Let us find the rascal Ricardo and ask him 


” 


prescribed, and nothing was omitted 


inscribed 


I do not know where those 
-it was Don Ricardo who 


about it. 














THE SAGEBRUSH SORT 


By Bitter Giynn 


DRAWINGS BY. 


HE dusk was sprawling itself in deeper 
patches over the hills that hemmed 
Rawhide. <A half hour since the last 
of the sun had slid even from the crusted 
snows of Sugar Loaf—now rearing itself a 
monster menace in the big distances of the 


desert—and night had come! A cool Nevada 
night it was with a fluff of wind and the 
span of stars. 

The day had been hot and exciting. Stand- 


ing at the back of her restaurant, a tent affair 
with board sides, where she had come for a 
few moments’ quiet, the girl’s glance swept the 
whole western vista of the town. Almost in 
front of her Happy Hooligan crouched in near 
immensity of porphyry, the 
fissured fringe of the other hills still carrying 
its elevation in Black 
Buttes, standing straight-cut and statuesque 
in the north. All about in the bed of the 
arroyo and beyond—like leopard spots of the 
desert asleep—tents on tents cut patches out 
of the gloom and glistened flatly in the moon- 
light—a flaunt to creation! And, subdued 
though they were, the voices simmering in 
from the street carried the same tone—the 


white-scarred 


horseshoe contour to 
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big, free, reckless hope of men outspoken and 
virile—just as the hammers echoed it during 
the day, and nailed Heaven and earth together. 

It was Rawhide, indeed —no other place in 
all the world could be so different and indiffer- 
ent! The girl’s eyes lit to it, too, as she 
stood there in silent contemplation, and for an 
instant the blood relished in her veins, and 
she glanced ppward. The challenge of her 
slim, blooded, fiery womanhood it was to the 
universe burning there to whatever meanings 
overhead for all this so daring, human, and 
devil-may-care that lay at her feet. Yes, she 
gloried in it, every man of it—even when she 
seemed to go her way and take no heed—for 
did they not glory in her! Perhaps they knew 
she did, too, for they always liked her greeting 
when it came—and generous to a fault, rough 
fellows from the ends of the world, they had 
endeavored to heap their wealth upon her 
in the manner of their admiration. ‘That she 
accepted none of it, except through the straight 
channels of trade—not a single gift—perhaps 
pleased them best of all. At any rate, Raw- 
hide, in its own words, “had gone down to 
the clean, get-away, blood look of her,” and 
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had never quite got over the wonder of it that 
such a woman, belonging to nobody, appar- 
ently, and quite capable of keeping her skirts 
clear, should be in business for herself in such 
a place. 

It was a case for chivalry. So even the 
stage drivers and the chauffeurs on the big 
were chivalrous. “If you want the 
juiciest grub in Rawhide an’ would like to 
see a woman besides,” threw Peters, of the 
Schurz mail, in his careless, sidelong way at 
the tenderfoot magnate from New York, 
“why, eat at Pauline Dunn’s. But don’t go 
smirkin’ aroun’ the corners, mind—for thar’s 
not even a water-toter in Rawhide that'd 
think twice about shootin’ a hole through you. 
We hate like hell out here, we like like hell, 
and I guess we're about hell all up—but’ we 
ken look after our women just the same an’ 
don’t want any rubberin’.” 


autos 


So it had gone—and now in three months’ 
time “the girl’s place,” as it was commonly 
termed, had grown to six times its size at 
beginning. There was a good thing, too, in 
a quarter claim she had bought on one of the 
hills and had men working for her. In a 
word, and as the camp said it, she had enough 
to pan her out for the rest of her life if she 
wanted to leave—though not rich, perhaps, as 
riches are counted in Nevada. 

Of her past, Rawhide had only a rumor. 
A tramp newspaper man, zephyring into town 
one day, wrote a story for the local press about 
having seen her starring in a play in Chicago. 
It took—for now that they thought of it, she 
did look like an actress. In the manner of 
her, however, she had made them no expla- 
nation. Besides, in her own mind, she had 
endeavored to forget that last terrible manager- 
seeking season in the Rialto—the worst in the 
history of New York, so often unkind to its 
artists—when even comparatively well known 
actors were compelled to join the push and the 
pawl, and were turned down or offered minor 
roles without choice or consideration. 

And yet, that intense struggle, or rather the 
glory beyond it that she had ina small way bitten 
into, still called to her at times. She ‘had 
always meant to go back to it. Here to-night, 
however, in the silences back of her tent and 
with the spangled rug of her Jittle world 
stretching itself, crumpled-like at her feet, she 
knew that this later passion, the lure of the 
desert, was deepest of all in her soul. Here 
in the elements of things she had really learned 
to live—and all else seemed cloyed and 
limited. Moreover, for the first time in her 
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life, she had met a man who interested her in a 
different way. If Bickford would only cease 
persecuting her it might be Heaven. 

It was as if in unconscious contradiction 
to her wish that but a few minutes later the 
tent flap behind her stirred and Bickford 
came out. He was from St. Louis, Bickford, 
with avoirdupois, loudness, about forty years, 
and enough capital in the beginning to pur- 
chase two claims down Windy way that had 
turned out well in a couple of places, rating 
him up into a half million. His face was 
slashed rather fiercely by a red mustache, his 
hair sticking out short and_ straight. He 
wasn’t a Rawhider virtually or in appearance, 
and he brought to the girl’s solitude somehow 
the sense of a pudgy doughnut always appear- 
ing for breakfast and bursting futilely in its 
To 
his “Good night, girl,” she turned about with 
a stare of surprise and something like resent- 
ment. 

“Really, Mr. Bickford,” she said, “you 
shouldn't have come here, nor should they 
have let you. I wanted to be by myself.” 

He sat himself on a camp stool that lay 
near at hand and looked up at her banter- 
ingly. 

“But I didn’t want you to be,” he said with 
a crisp battling sort of laugh; “I don’t think 
I’ve told 


own effort at too glossy a sugar coating. 


it’s good for a woman to be alone. 
you that before, haven't I a 

She did not answer him, however, but stood 
there her eyes roaming out to the hills. She 
seemed so much in reverie, in fact, that appar- 
ently she did not notice when a moment later 
he came over and stood by her side. 

“Pauline, you savvy what I mean—lI’ve 
told you often enough. I want you to marry 
I never took a backdown from anything 
and I’m not agoing to take one from you.” 

She turned to him in the simple, direct way 
she had. “Mr. Bickford,” she said, “do you 
know what would happen if I told the boys 
you were persecuting me f” 

He laughed again—not quite so pleasantly. 


me. 


“I’m taking it as a pretty good sign when 
you don’t tell °em. Do you know how much 
I could have sold out for to-day Pr’ He paused 
“Two hundred 
million 


for a second looking at her. 
thousand straight! Ill be 
in a year.” 


worth a 


“If you’re trying to buy me with it you'll 
need a lot more.” 

“How much?” He was bent forward at 
her—smiling, though a little uneasily. 

Once again she gave him her clear, careless 
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look. “‘You’re not the man,” she said with 
finality, “and I am not for sale.” 

They stood still regarding each other—and 
his face had somehow frozen strangely, smile 
and all, to her tone. She had never spoken 
to him quite like that before and at his worst 
he was in earnest—as much in love with her as 
aman of his kind could be. He got out a hand- 
kerchief and fumbled it across his brow as 
though it might have been beaded with sweat. 
Then he found his voice in a spurt of rage, hot 
and red-faced. 

“Then, who is the man, blast ’im?” he 
gulped roughly from his throat. “I'll find 
that out at least—I’ll find that out.” 

It was at this moment, as it happened, that 
Riley—given the word by one of the girls of 
the restaurant under previous instructions 
from her mistress—broke in on them unex- 
pectedly, and drew back slightly with a sense 
of intrusion. The girl, however, had turned 
around with a look of relief and a quick wel- 
come in her eyes. 

“Don’t go away,” she said. 

Bickford was glancing sharply from one 
to the other, till a sudden conviction coming 
in his look he stood for an instant hurling the 
full challenge of his rage at Riley’s lean six- 
feet—for the time peculiarly nonplussed, 
though smiling. 

“So you're It,” he vociferated in a tone of 
contempt, “‘so you're It, eh!” Then, before 
the younger man could make any further 
attempt to retire, he had surged out. 

The girl laughed suddenly—a _ molten 
tremolo. “Don’t ask for any assay on this, 
Mr. Riley,” she said, picking up the language 
of the camp which she liked to use, “for I 
can’t give any—it’s too absurd.” 





There was something of a color in her 
cheeks—though he could not see it—and as 
he came up and stood beside her she was 
aware that if she had to give an explanation 
of Bickford’s conduct it would embarrass 
her a great deal. The knowledge brought 
a half frown to her brow. She was a woman 
who liked to be in command of her emotions, 
and was usually perfectly frank with herself 
in regard to them. Unlike other men in the 
camp Riley had never spoken of love to her. 
A strayling like herself—in the beginning a 
graduate of Stanford, but ranged and broad- 
ened—she had accepted him on a rather more 
intimate basis of comradeship than with 
regard to the others, and he had been gentle- 
man enough not to bother her with anything 
else, 
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And if there had been a glimmer of other 
things back in the reserve of his eyes at times 
for a clever woman to guess, he had never 
given them voice. He had worked more 
feverishly since he knew her for the luck that 
always seemed to steer clear of him, that was 
all. In three months’ time he had got rid of 
two leases as yielding too slow returns, and 
was now on his third—but according to his 
latest reports with even worse success. 
As she turned to him, however, the frown 
going slowly from her eyes, she noticed that 
to-night somehow he carried a_ different 
aspect. He was radiant—and without making 
any reference to what she had just said, 
answered her question even as her lips formed 
to utter it. 

“Yes, girl, struck it at last! Away rich, 
too—richer than anything down Windy way! 
Knew it was there—Bickford found it twice 
on the same claim—but I had to go deeper.” 

Her hand found his with a sudden impulse. 
“T am so glad,” she said softly, “so glad!” 
Then as a sort of afterthought— “It is Bick- 
ford you have your lease from, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, but that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence—it’s good for four months yet.” 

She smiled a sort of relief. “How rich 
you'll be in that time!” she suggested. “Why 
you can go away and leave us then, can’t you ?” 

He still held her hand and his grasp tight- 
ened. ‘Leave Rawhide,” he echoed. “Oh, 
I couldn’t do that—I mean—I mean—how 
long are you going to stay here!” 

He had floundered miserably—not as a 
Rawhider or Stanford man should have done, 
he knew—yet in that very floundering, if he 
could have guessed, there was something 
unwontedly sweet to her—so that she paused 
with eyes slightly turned away to the desert 
lisping there in the night. For the first time— 
now in the moment of his success—that thing 
he had never let come before had rushed to her 
out of his glance—and as suddenly she 
realized its depth, its breadth, and what it 
meant to herself. Yet—perhaps was_ the 
moment too nerve-charged—or was it the im- 
pulse of her strange womanhood to give battle 
to something she knew must command the 
last throb of being—something, from its very 
proof of power in him, she felt eventually 
sure of ? 

She drew her hand away from him in a 
gesture to the purple sky cloth drooping, starred 
and velvet, on the hills. “I may never leave 
it,” she said half passionately. “It’s something 
about which I have always dreamed; a heaven 















“BUT I DO—LIKE YOU—YOU KNOW,” 
SHE AVERRED 


of barrenness where there is nothing, and 
everything is the beginning—a perfect Eden 
without an Adam—without an Adam! And 
yet there are a great many of you, aren’t 
there ?” 

Lightly even she concluded, cataloguing 


Se emilee 


se 








him with the others—then she paused there; 
her eyes opened wider at the way her words 
affected him. There instant when 
he gulped hard—when he seemed to crush 
things with a powerful effort of will from face 
and eyes—a process that hurt her strangely 
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as of something she would never get back, 
that she would have cried after could she 
have found voice—then he stood erect, proud, 
and smiling a little, his head half turned away. 

“Tt is true,” he said almost immediately 
and pleasantly; “There are a great many of 
us—and we're a pretty rough lot.” + 

Still she couldn’t speak. Without any 
reason apparently he picked up the camp stool 
upon which Bickford had sat and closing it 
walked over and placed it against another at 
a post. In the blankness of her mind, though 
she appeared to be standing there perfectly 
normal and reposed, she watched him with 
a queer tingle of admiration—with eyes that 
reveled gloriously in the lines of his lithe, 
towering manhood—the head patrician in its 
mold, the face flung out vivid and nonchalant 
from beneath the sweep of the 
Then she stirred and came to herself, and as 
he returned, took a step toward him placing 
a hand on his arm, an appeal in her eyes he 
altogether misinterpreted. 

“But I do—I do—like you, you know,” 
she averred recklessly, and with embarrass- 
ment. For as she meant it, it wasn’t the thing 
for a woman to say—least of all a proud one! 

And yet she could see in his face how he 
construed it—as her endeavor to make amends 
for what he fancied she had denied him. 

He answered, however, ia a purely imper- 
“We're in luck then,” he said, 
For, as I said, we’re 


sombrero. 


sonal way. 
“and it’s good of you. 
a pretty rough lot.” 

She stood for a time in silence, tapping her 
foot on the soft bed of the sand. 'Thes some- 
one called to her—and they went in. 


II 


--sgomab did not return to his mine till the 
next morning. It lay a little beyond the 
Windy,a mile down the gulch and to the south- 
west of the town. It was early, but the sun 
bowled itself after him, as he went, from the 
white, veined mass of Balloon hill. An odd 
burro cart was moving toy-like, and upwards 
from the direction of the alkali bed, fringed 
with the tents of waterseekers, a Kansas- 
covered prairie schooner trekked drowsily on 
the last leg of its journey from Mina. The 
lower western range of hills stood in dew- 
dripped silence and moody in their dark 
granite cappings. Away with a 
shifting of drab, dank mist between, the 
mountains reeled upward a bar to the Pacific. 
Out there was California—sun-charged, 


beyond, 
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beautiful! Out there, San Francisco, with 
its Bohemian cafés, its easy joyous swing and 
devil-may-care note, its deep-lifed, laugh- 
ing women! A lust of unrest had taken hold 
of Riley’s blood—following his night of 
sleeplessness; the quiet, half nonchalant lust 
that pertains to the men of the desert, coming 
from passions not the sputtering of a candle, 
but mounting as the waters of the sea. Yet 
in spite of the surge of his being, beyond the 
cause of it, he knew the woman’s friendship 
still bound him—wherever her love lay! He 
could settle his mind to make the best of it 
so he endeavored to whistle as he went along, 
and enthuse dryly on the fact that he had 
“struck it” at last. 

The walk took him twenty minutes probably 
—but when he wheeled about the butt of a 
hill and came in sight of his diggings, he stood 
back with a start of incomprehension and 
surprise. . Men were working there, greasers— 
two at the windlass, and three or four others 


around—armed to the teeth as he saw at a 
glance. He approached them with rapid 


strides and a look on his face not good to see. 

“What in the devil are you doing here ?” 
he ejaculated. “‘What do you mean anyway ? 
Move out, I say, or I'll have the whole parcel 
of you roped. Come—get!” 

His hand went to his belt, but he had left 
his gun at his tent the night before, and the 
low-browed fellow at the windlass noticing 
the fact growled out at him surlily. 

“Yer lease is up,” he said, “an’ we're 
workin’ this for Bickford. Go an’ see ’im 
if you want.” 

Riley flung out an oath and stepped up to 
the hole, the men swinging their guns in his 
direction as he came. “‘Who’s down below ?” 
he asked the fellow at the windlass savagely. 

“Yer two men—they’re hired with Bick- 
ford.” 

Riley 
turning on_ his 
mighty quick!” 

He went to his tent first and found it rifled. 
His gun was gone, also the copy of his lease. 
By this time he fully realized the kind of game 
he was up against. An infinite, quiet rage 
possessed him. Without deigning a glance 
to the men standing regarding him, he started 
in long, even strides straight for another tent 
looming some three hundred yards distant 
the scant sagebrush clicking his cow leggings 


“All right,” he said, 
“we'll see Bickford 


swore again. 
heel, 


as he went. 
He didn’t wait for admittance, but walked 
in. Bickford was standing there behind a 
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kind of small counter over which he did 
business with his men. At the sight of his 
visitor his face paled slightly and he stood 
nervously plucking at his red mustache 
but controlled himself the next moment with 
a frown at his eyes. 

Riley advanced to the counter and leaned 
over it at him. “I want you to tell me,” he 
said in quiet, repressed tones, “what you 
mean by putting men on my diggings. I dont 
savvy it quite.” 

The other drew back, lifting a deprecatory 
hand. 
months and it was up yesterday. 
giving you 


“Why, your lease only stood for two 
I was just 
a tryout, you know, on placer 
dirt—a temporary tryout! A renewal, maybe, 
if I saw fit—but I domt!” 

Riley smiled easily, holding him for an 
instant, red-faced, with his eye. “You’re a 
liar,” he hissed softly. ‘You know the lease 
was for six months, and that a tryout has 
never been heard of in Rawhide.” 

For a second Bickford’s hand fondled the 
butt of the gun in his clothes—then wavered 
his mustache. He 
shaking with an inward rage he was afraid to 
“But it was a privilege,” he threw in, 
“a privilege!” Then in a less choked after 
tone: “Go and get your lease—go and get it, 
why don’t you? The proof’s in the pannin’.” 

Riley sp.iled in his easy way again. “You 
stole it,” he said pointedly. “You made the 
wrong guess last night and thought you'd 
bunco me. You have.” 

There was a sort of nonchalant resignation 
in the tone that brought a half smirk of satis- 
faction to the claim-owner’s face. “Really,” 
he said, “I can’t see what you’re going to do 
about it. 
Mine here reads for two months. It 
was just between us—and my men were 
witnesses !”’ 

“Yours is forged, of course,” put in Riley 
with a caustic dryness, “and your jacks will 
swear to it!” 


back to seemed to be 


loose. 


Your copy of the lease you say is 
lost. 


But Bickford, under the other’s calmness of 
manner, had struggled almost to his usual 
self—the natural swagger of his pudginess. 
“Ll let that sort of thing pass,” he waived. 
“As I said, I don’t see there’s anything you 
can do.” 

Riley paused for a minute thinking—think- 
ing hard. ‘Then he turned at him quickly. 
“No,” he rejoined, “not a thing, I guess. I’ve 
seen this game played once or twice before 
and should have known better. The jackal 
always wins— But—” 
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He wheeled and his arm shoot out suddenly 
in a blow swung all the way from the knees. 
It caught the other square on the jaw and he 
toppled over like a wicket to it, his head 
crashing against a support of the tent so that 
he lay unconscious. From the apartment at 
the rear a couple of his men, who had evidently 
been posted there, rushed out and picked 
him up, one of them sogging a wet cloth on 
his face. 

“Drown him, if you can spare the water at 


the price,” advised Riley going out. “He's 
poor punk for gun-play.” 
Ile was at white heat—quietly so. Yet 


even as he walked away a sudden weariness 
him—an ennui that surged in 
upon him from the night before. 


came over 


Hil 


N that small flat between Balloon and Grutt 
hills where Rawhide at its gayest slavers 
pleasure between times, a tired-eyed burro, 
on a night some five days later, lingered out- 
side a saloon, munching sagebrush, sniffling 
stocks of trampled greasewood, and appearing 


bored by life generally. A most oblivious 
burro he was, indeed. ‘To the capering 


fiddles of nearby revelry he only flicked an ear. 
Once it is true, when the rant razed the air 
toe luridly about him, he did lift his own 
voice in the original cry of the 
but .beyond this one expression of 
fellow feeling he remained nibbling sagebrush. 


response 
desert 


In many respects perhaps the burro was 
characteristic of Rawhide itself—Rawhide too 
busy crunching the gold between its narrow- 
lipped hills and grinning yellow to take up 
personal matters. The story of Bickford’s 
steal and the quarrel resulting had drifted 
up to camp in a dozen different fables. For 
twenty-four hours maybe it had stirred it 
Bickford, with his dealings in greasers, the 
name adapted to the lowest element of hangers- 
on and adventurers, being somewhat unpopu- 
lar. But the next day the rumor of another 
bonanza strike out Tiger hill direction had 
swept the affair from mind, leaving only a few 
of Riley’s friends murmuring. Riley, himself, 
had disappeared almost immediately, pre- 
sumably on a prospecting tramp in the district. 
He had not seen the girl before he left, but she 
managed just the same to get a true account 


of the affair. (Even a greaser, it seemed, 
could not resist her smile.) 
In all this, however, the burro nibbling 


sagebrush—except as becoming an object 
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of interest himself to one of the principals in 
the matter—was not in the least interested. 
Bickford, his face flushed with wine, his vision 
swimming ina blood-red haze of it, coming to 
the door of the saloon, saw the burro and stood 
blinking at it. For an instant also the burro 
paused and blinked back at Bickford. Bick- 
ford wasn’t drunk—his legs had a morbid 
tendency to wobble, that was all, his eyes 
floated in a sort of storm at sea, and he was 
infinitely tired. ‘The blood pounding in his 
veins, carrying such a swagger and swoop to 
it, did not belong to him, was some other 
hlood—yet somehow it hit the top of his head 
with a dull pain. 

In his present stage of sobriety, and watch- 
ing the burro’s near ear which took a notion 
at times to dodge about the head it was on in 
the most absurd manner, Bickford remembered 
that he had been drunk several times that week 
and fumbled vaguely for the reason. He 
found it just where the moonlight hit a white 
spot on the burro’s back—the girl had refused 
three times to see him! Still looking at that 
spot Bickford wished somehow that the burro 
would begin to kick—kick a star out of the 


sky—kick the camp off the desert—anything! 
The burro, however, only continued his 


nibbling of the sagebrush—his ear dodging 
about his head in that most unear-like manner. 
Finally Bickford got mad at the ear and went 
over and laid hold on it. 

“S-top,” he said, “s-top!” 
sagebrush. 
at the ear 


The burro paused nibbling 
Bickford peered closely, carefully 
and saw that it was still. Then he turned 
and gazed back at the saloon. The light 
flooded out at him in a glaring rectangle—the 
very way it flooded out of Pauline Dunn’s 
restaurant! Bickford looked the burro in 
the eye, reflecting if he hadn't better go 
back in the saloon and get drunk. ‘The eye 
was infinitely tired. Bickford, deciding that 
life hadn’t enough variety, went back. He 
returned to the door of the saloon presently 
however, bristling and caressing his mustache 
with his hand in a manner of action. The 
drink had been different and done him good— 
the burro still interested him. In his new 
exhilaration Bickford concluded that the 
burro was too infinitely tired—even his ear 
had quit moving except in jerks. He went 
over to him again consequently, looked him 
in the countenance, and called him—a monkey- 
faced mule. The burro, evidently highly 
complimented by the title, or stung that 
moment by a more raucous cawing of the 
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fiddles, flirted his head suddenly in an enor- 
mous bray. He couldn’t have thought, 
however that Bickford was going to stand for 
that kind of thing. Bickford decided then 
and there that this was a gay, Beau Brummell, 
world-may-slide sort of a burro who needed 
it ‘taken out of him,” and that he would take 
it out of him at the diggings. He mounted 
him accordingly and slapped him on _ the 
neck. The burro accustomed to cadging 
between the town and the alkali bed, turned 
dutifully in that direction—as it happened, 
the very way his rider wanted to go. And 
Bickford began to sing! 

At the corner as they turned out of the alley 
intothe main street, three of Bickford’s greasers 
catching sight of him went to his assistance. 
Bickford ordered them to sing—offered them 
five-dollar gold pieces to sing—and __ the 
greasers dug spurs in their throats accordingly. 

So they went down town, past Moss’s 
saloon, past Pauline Dunn’s, the burro so 
inspired by the noise they made as to utter 
occasionally a long-drawn note in assent. 
And Rawhide came to its doors and bent 
double ‘with laughter. 

About three-quarters of a mile from town 
the trail to the mine meandered from the draw 
which they had been following through the 
creeping elevation to the west. The party 
moving at their slow pace had just struck 
into this a little way, Bickford still exhorting 
the greasers to sing, when the sound of hoof- 
beats broke sharply and like a warning in on 
the trail after them. Someone was evidently 
riding at breakneck speed and for a purpose— 
the greasers’ hands rested on their guns! 

He proved to be a young fellow mounted 
on a mustang—a beautiful, thin-limbed beast 
that he rode with grace and precision. He 
swept by, his face turned away and hidden 
under the rim of his sombrero. Apparently 
he had urgent business elsewhere and was not 
interested in them, nor did not wish them to be 
interested in him. Then just at that moment 
when he seemed to be gone—around the jutt 
of the cliff which impeded the trail—and their 
momentary alarm passed, their hands had 
fallen from their guns—he swung at them 
suddenly, the mustang wheeling itself almost 
off its feet. His face was masked and he 
held a leveled revolver. 





“Hands up there!’ he commanded in a 
quick, high tone. “‘Hands up, I say!” 

A greaser paused and a bullet clipped the 
air at his ear. That decided even Bickford 
in his half maudlin state. 











“HANDS UP, THERE,’’ DEMANDED THE BANDIT, IN A QUICK, HIGH TONE 


“A-w-l-right—a-w-l-right,” he splurged con- 
ciliatingly. “‘Don’t—don’t shoot us, old man. 
We're val-oo-able—val-oo-able!” 

For an instant the bandit glanced them 
over, then crowded his animal close to the 
burro on which Bickford cowered. Still 
covering the men, he let the bridle fall over 
his arm, and his hand sought through the 
claim-owner’s pockets. It was a slim, white 
hand that did its task quickly and with skill. 
It came out almost immediately with a bunch 
of papers. Just for a fraction of an instant 
the bandit glanced down at them, then back to 
the greasers who had not stirred. Then he 
placed the papers in his pocket and caught up 
his rein. Slowly the mustang, perfectly 
trained as he seemed, sidled to the back trail— 


the white, gleaming hand of his rider still 
pointing its weapon. 

“A single move,” warned the voice again 
and again in its ringing tone, “and remember 
I shoot dead!” 

But the greasers and Bickford, crouched 
there apparently wilted with fear, seemed 


scarcely to breathe. Backward from them 
the mustang plunged itself—perhaps for 
twenty yards or so, its forefeet pawing the air. 
ny ac e e . la bl 
rhe voice still repeated its warning. Then 
suddenly—the scurry of a quick turn—and 
rider and horse were off! As a man the 
greasers wheeled and shot, and Bickford 
blurted a curse. But only the sound of 
hoofs answered, pounding madly toward 
Rawhide. 
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Bickford found the sheriff in his office at 
his earliest next morning. From a gathering 
of the accounts of his men and his own 
blurred memory, he described the bandit in 
detail, and the valuable papers he had lost— 
claim-vouchers, and the like. It was in the 
midst of the discussion that Pauline Dunn 
entered, unannounced. With a smile for the 
sheriff's cordial salutation she placed a packet 
in his hand, while Bickford, who had bowed 
without return, threw a wondering glance 
at her. 

‘There are his lost papers,” she said quietly, 
“all but the one I wanted. Iam the bandit!” 

The two men stood and looked at her— 
Bickford, his mouth a little awry, his eyes 
bulging. 

“But this—this is a serious charge you are 
against yourself, Miss Dunn,” stam- 
mered the sheriff. ‘‘Are you sure you did it? 
Four—four men, you know—a job for Tiburcio 
Vasquez, himself—how could you have done 
it, anyway ?” 

She laughed—a sparkle in her clear eyes. 
“They didn’t happen to be all men,” she 
rejoined, with a glance of satire at Bickford— 
now in a sort of nervous turmoil that kept the 
hand with the saucer solitaire on it moving 
jerkily at his jaw. Then the fire for which 
the men of Rawhide loved ber—that made her 
carriage so gallant a thing—swept into her 


making 


face flushing its beauty. 

“Tf there had been a dozen of them,” she 
added impulsively, and forgetting perhaps the 
significance of such a speech, “I would have 
gone into them just the same. A week ago 
this man”—indicating Bickford—‘“‘stole the 
copy of another man’s lease and robbed him 
of his mine. You heard something of it, of 
course. I took a chance on his not having 
destroyed the paper—on his still having it 
about him with others I knew he carried 
and [ won out.” 

She glanced triumphantly at Bickford—at 
the red chagrin of his puffy face—and fumbling 
for a second in the pocket of her skirt, handed 
the sheriff a folded document. ‘“‘You can see 
for yourself,” she concluded, “that it’s the 
right thing and that it’s drawn for six months. 
I can swear to the signatures myself.” 

Bickford was struggling for speech. In the 
last minute his face seemed to have bloated 
strangely out of proportion. His head swayed 
in an erratic side motion. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he hissed, ‘“—a lie—a forgery!” 

For an instant the sheriff's hand fell to 
his gun. “I'll see about that myself,” he said 
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in the quiet drawl for which he was noted in 
his most dangerous moments. “You have a 
-are on how you say things to a lady.” 

Then while they stood watching—only 
Bickford’s heavy breathing sounding in the 
room—he went over the document carefully. 
When he glanced up it was with an easy 
smile in the claim-owner’s direction. 

“You have all your papers there, haven’t 
you, Bickford,” he said almost pleasantly, 
and with a manner of being through with him, 
nodding to the packet that lay on the table. 

Bickford, however, did not even glance at 
the packet. He had taken to walking a step 
or two up and down the room, his rage and 
jealousy utterly master of him. 

“No, I haven't,” he hurled, “I haven’t, 
I tell you. There’s that’n in your hand.” 

Then the admission he had made suddenly 
came to him, and his jaw fell in a dumfounded 
way, his hands seeming to clutch for words. 

The sheriff smiled. ‘All right,” he re- 
joined in a tone measuring out its finality. 
“Tll take your word for it then that this is 
yours—and the correct copy of the lease! 
You will have your men off the mine at once 
and make good at the present average for the 
time they’ve been on it. I'll see that you do. 
We'll let it go at that only because I don’t 
want any more bunco game kicked up here in 
Rawhide than can be helped.” The evenness 
of the voice had broken a sliver as it were that 
pricked the claim-owner’s threatened outburst 
to a cowed, smarting silence. 

The sheriff turned to the look of gratitude 
in the girl’s eyes. “You, Miss Dunn,” he 
said, “‘seem to be a very good friend of Riley’s 

—a very good friend!” 

There was a glint of humor and penetration 
in his glance that brought to the girl for the 
first time a fall consciousness of the position 
she occupied—the inmost reason for which 
she had refrained from discussing even with 
herself. She met him bravely, however, 
though with a flare of color in her cheeks. 

“Is there any reason I shouldn’t be?” 
she asked a little proudly. 

He smiled. “Nor none I ever could see 
that God put gold in Rawhide. The best 
things, I guess, are pretty unaccountable.” 

Accustomed to reasoning out men rather 
than being reasoned out herself she was blush- 
ing all over now—and perhaps it was that very 
blushing that brought Bickford to himself 
again with a half swagger as he stepped 
toward the door. 

“A lot of good she did him anyway,” he 








SHE SAID, “ALL BUT THE ( 


HERE ARE HIS LOST PAPERS,’ 
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sneered roughly, “‘a lizardly lot! Riley, I tell 
you, will never come back here—will never 
come back. ‘The diggin’s will simply stand 
there for me till the lease runs out.” 

A queer troubled look came into the girl’s 
eyes. She moved toward him slightly around 
the corner of the table. ‘“‘What do you mean 
by saying he'll never come back ?” she asked 
slowly. “Do you mean that you'll not let 
him—that you’ll—” She did not finish, but 
stood regarding him with a puzzled expression, 
her lips parted slightly —a cleft, wounded rose 
that her breath stirred. 

He answered, however, neither question 
nor look. ‘The mine will simply stand there,” 
he repeated vaingloriously, “‘till the lease 
runs out.” 

It was out of the tottering silence, the 
tumult and infinite consideration of the pause 
which followed—that something swift—the 
flash and dare of the battle that so became her, 
leapt to the girl’s face. 

“Then, if Mr. Riley, as he says, is not coming 
back, sheriff,”’ she appealed, throwing a glance 
of defiance at Bickford, “Ull work the mine 
for him myself. You'll let me do that, won’t 
you? It’s a man’s rights—the first luck he 
ever struck—and he’s been done out of it— 
done out of it shamefully.” 

Bickford came back to the table at astride. 
“T won't let you,” he fumed. “I won't let 
her, sheriff—remember, I won’t let her!” 

For the last minute the sheriff had been 
thinking—thinking, concluding that Bickford 
even at his worst would not dare anything 
further; but as it happened, the sheriff did not 
know that Bickford loved the woman. He 
gazed from one tothe other—the girl’s face with 
its bright entreaty, the blubbering brutishness 
of the man—then stood stroking his mustache 
and biting it in silence. The little alarm clock 
jabbed out its seconds at them for a whole 
pin-pricked minute perhaps before he spoke. 

“No, Miss Dunn,” he said thoughtfully, 
raising his head to her, “I can’t let you do 
that. I’d like to—but I can’t. You’ve no 
right, you see. If you were some relation— 
some near relation—it might be different— 
but you’re not.” He paused considerately. 
“There’s no way out, I guess—you’ll have to 
leave it to Riley to come back!” 

Bickford had broken in with a grunt of sat- 
isfaction. ““That’s it,” he endorsed. ‘“There’s 
Leave it to Riley to come back!” 
his words struck the 

She glanced at him 


no way out. 
Even now, however, 

girl with a veiled threat. 

sharply as he again swaggered toward the door. 
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“You see,” he flaunted, turning around at 
her, “I’m not so easily sagebrushed as you 
thought. Till take my men off the mine, 
sheriff, but no one works it but Riley himself.” 

Victory blustered all over him—victory 
regardless even of the frown which gloomed 
the sheriff’s brow. So he stood for a moment 
glorying as it were in the shattered, petal- 
bruised expression of the girl’s face—though 
through and behind it all she flashed him 
challenge for challenge. 

Then in that very minute, even as he stirred 
to pass out—a sudden breath of flame seemed 
to come to her—a breath that tossed the dark, 
flower-like head a little higher on her shoulders, 
swayed the lithe figure to its queenliest height. 

“Are you sure,” she said, sweeping him 
with her glance, “are you sure no one will 
work it but Riley!” 

“Dead sure!” 

She turned quickly to the sheriff. “I could 
work it, sheriff,” she asked, “if I were Mr. 
Riley’s wife re? 

“Why—yes—” he replied astounded and 
groping for his words, ““—Why, yes—there 
would be no difficulty then.” 

“All right,” she said quietly. 
admit it—I am!” 


“Then Dll 


IV 


T ) that story of the girl’s marriage, Rawhide 

—or rather the portion of it that heard— 
took off its sombrero, its every other kind of 
hat, and whooped. Some of them believed it, 
some of them doubted, but everyone of them 
had a hat. It. wasn’t that they wanted her 
married—not in the least—but that she had 
beaten Bickford to it—‘‘cross-fissured and 
blocked him on his own drift,” as Riggins 
expressed it! 

After the first burst of noise, however, the 
girl let it be known that she wanted the matter 
to rest—that she wished them to still treat her 
as Pauline Dunn and call her that, too. For 
what difference did it make, she alleged, 
if she did happen to be married, since she had 
been an actress and could go by her maiden 
name. So the congeners of the restaurant at 
least stood to attention and obeyed orders. 

Meanwhile, she endeavored not to ‘think 
about herself, and worked the mine—or rather 
Riggins did for her with four men under him. 
It yielded magnificently—placer ground with 
almost a bonanza average. Not so, however, 
the thoughts which burned into the girl’s 
being in spite of herself! How did she know, 
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after all, that Riley loved her—and what a 
thing in her impulsiveness she had done! 
Surely if he had cared for her to any real 
extent he wouldn’t, that night she had last 
met him, have preferred to retire like a 
gentleman rather than persist like a lover. She 
tried hard to believe it was because he had 
seen Bickford and others persist to be turned 
down, and was too high-strung to suffer the 
same treatment. Yet he hadn’t even spoken, 
and she hadn’t turned him down—and he 
had gone away without seeing her! Every- 
thing was on her side—but beyond her 
mere actions she would not analyze. 

Over all this complication, too, a darker 
cloud hung—Bickford’s saying, his threat it 
seemed, that Riley would never come back. 
It hung over Riley, hung over herself—and 
as the days passed, grew into a quivering net- 
work of fear. She voiced it to Riggins one 
night, six weeks later, sitting back of her tent 
there where he had come to report. 

“IT am sure,” he had just stated, “before 
the lease is up we can take three hundred 
thousand dollars out of that hole easy.” He 
was a big, Saxonish fellow, Riggins, with a 
mild manner and blue eyes good to look into— 
and all the camp knew he loved Pauline Dunn. 

She turned to him suddenly, an intent, 
blanched look on her face, her hands locked 
across her kaee. “It sounds so good,” she 
said, ‘it’s been so good of you—but—do you 
think, after all, it really matters ?” 

“What!” gasped Riggins in dismay. 

“Do you think,” she went on, pausing 
between her words, “that Mr. Riley—that 
he'll ever come back—that Bickford would 
let him—if he would ?” 

Now, Riggins of all persons perhaps, 
guessed the truth about the reckless thing she 
had done. He knew well enough too how 
easy it was to get rid of a man in the desert 
the unscrupulous heights to which Bickford’s 
jealousy had soared. Yet even with all this, 
with the love in his own heart flourishing as a 
green bay tree, he couldn’t deny the look in 
her eyes. So he lied to her nobly, grandly, and 
in a tone of wonderful assurance—while she 
sat there like a child, drinking it in. 

“But why did he go away,” she asked when 
he had concluded, “why did he go away ?” 

Riggins forgot entirely that he might better 
have asked her the question. Ile answered 
it without hesitation. 

“Why,” he stated, “there was nothing else 
to do—but shoot Bickford. He wasn’t worth 
that, I guess. The lease, you see, was just 
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between ’em—with Bickford’s men wit- 
nesses. He would forge another if he wanted 
it and his greasers would stand by him.” 

She paused for a moment, considering 
considering as it seemed, out of the desert 
and the night with their aeons of loneliness 
that lapped them around. 

“Well, it would have been better, wouldn’t 
it,” she said at length, slowly measuring her 
words, “for him to shoot Bickford, than have 
Bickford shoot him.” 

And looking in her eyes, Riggins with a dull 
ache at his heart, for the first time in his life 
saw the depth, sweep, and terribleness of a 


as 


woman’s love. Ife turned away for an 
instant—then shook himself to his feet. 
“Don’t you worry, girl,” he said. “Riley’s 


coming back—and coming soon!” 
* * * 

His words, as it happened, proved prophetic. 
Riley came back the very next night—and 
found her there in her habitual place under 
the drip of the stars. 

She saw him with a little catching of her 
breath, a color beating to her cheeks, then 
drew back gaining control of herself. 

Ile came up and took her hands. Joy was 
surging in his face—joy newly-lit on a tired- 
ness, a haggardness that somehow made him 
different—made his voice sound different. 

“T’ve just come in,” he said, “but I’ve seen 
the sheriff—and I’ve heard!” 

“You heard all?” she asked. 
that 

“T heard all,” he repeated in a sort of hoarse 
breath. 

The hunger, the craving for her of those 
seven weeks wandering, had burst out of his 
eyes, mastering him like a flood—but she 
didn’t see it. Her own were turned down. 
Now—in that instant—she felt he should have 
spoken, yet her pride did not care to wait. 

“And you know I did it, you know I did it,” 
she catechised firmly, ‘‘only because I wanted 
to be your friend.” 

“T know But the 
blight suddenly on his lips. 

“And you will tell the men that,” she went 
on, “you will tell them the truth.” 

For just half a moment, while her hands 

in his grasp, waited for his 
then looked up to see that speechless, 


“You heard 


words seemed to 


trembled she 
answer 
perfect thing struggling in his eyes. 

“Don’t! Oh, my God, don’t, Pauline!” 
he cried. 

And even as he said it she was sobbing in 
his arms. 
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WEALTH 


By Henry ANDERSON LAFLER 
DRAWING BY PERRY NEWBERRY 


In the midst of the city, there’s a haggard hill 
Wounded and many-scarred, yet valiant still; 
And on the hilltop there’s a ragged wood— 

A windy space of gray-green solitude; 

Close to the wood a lone gray house and poor— 
But oh! the moon is white upon the floor— 
The strong sea-gales come knocking at the door, 


And late, from some dark northern forest blown, 


A small, shrill hawk above the wood has flown; pase 


Morning and evening I hear him cry, } 
Now sharp and near, now faint and far in the sky; 


In all the city, who so rich as I? 
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By Cuares FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


DECORATION BY ELIZABETH HALLOWELL SAUNDERS 


66 HO-OO-EE!” 
We were speeding over the New 
Mexico plain, the glorious evening 
glow in the sky, the dim walls and ladders of 
Zuni standing out against it. We were out 
exercising before supper in pure delight at 
being alive in the clean snappy autumnal air. 
Presently we would scurry back to our 
primitive little room in the Indian village and 
by the cozy light of a lamp would brew a pot 
of tea and cook up a corn-pone upon a crackling 
fire of cedar; then early to bed and the slumbers 
of the just. For in the words of our Zui 
friends, repeated every time we met them, 
“Pully soon come Shdlako,” and we wanted 
to be well rested for the all-night festivities. 

“Who-oo-ee!”” 

It was not a war-whoop, for Zuii, though 
the home of some sixteen hundred Indians, 
is a peaceful habitation. Nevertheless, the 
barbaric sound issuing unexpectedly from 
beyond some bushes just ahead of us brought 
us to a standstill. Then the well-known form 
of our red-hued young friend Tshumah-li 
stepped out against the sky, a magnificent 
wild turkey held high above his exultant head. 

Tshumah-li was a scion of the most con- 
servative family in Zuni, brought up to vener- 
ate the old ways of his people, to eschew store 
clothes and to view with skepticism the white 


man’s heresies, such as the doctrine that the 
earth is round instead of flat, and that the 
great plain of Zuni is not the center of the 
world. He wore a red cotton shirt that 
dropped its ruddy tail outside his loose-flapping 
trousers, which also were of cotton and origin- 
ally were perhaps white, but had become an 
antique yellow from long familiarity with the 
adobe soil of the region. A pair of cedar-red 
moccasins encased his feet and his black hair, 
which hung thick to his neck, was filleted about 
withared banda. A long bow of juniper wood 
grasped in one hand completed the picturesque 
outfit of the young Indian. 

He waited in silent pride while we examined 
his trophy. 

“Where you kill him?” we asked in the 
simplified English into which one gradually 
falls when speaking to the untutored red man. 

Tshumah-li motioned to the low outlying 
hills. 

“You eat him ?” we pursued. 

The Indian shook his head. 

““No—no eat ’im,” said he. 

“What you do with him ?” 

Tshumah-li walked silently beside us for a 
time, his superb burden slung over his shoul- 
der. When we had about concluded that he 
had not understood our last question, he 
remarked: 
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“Kill *im for Shdlako; you see bimeby. 
You come to-mollow my house—I show you.” 

When we appeared at Tshumah-li’s door 
early next morning he was just beginning to 
pluck his bird. ‘The large showy plumes of 
the wing and tail were disregarded for the 
religious purpose for which the feathers were 
required, namely, the trimming of sacred 
articles of dress and the making of prayer 
plumes whereby the supplications of Zuni 
should be borne to the gods above. Small 
downy feathers from certain parts of the body 
were carefully drawn and examined and the 
perfect ones laid in a box. Any that broke 
in the plucking or were naturally imperfect 
were cast aside. No priest of ancient Israel 
preparing a sacrifice for his altar could have 
been more careful to present his offering clean 
in the divine sight than was this young Zuni 
man to comply with the law which he had 
been taught his gods required of him. 

So did we obtain our first realization of the 
serious religious significance which underlies 
the dance of the Shadlako. 


II 


HE Shalako festival of Zuni which occurs 
every year near the end of November is a 
remarkable sacred drama, enacted in the open 
for the double purpose of invoking the divine 
blessing upon certain newly-built houses, and 
of rendering to the gods of Zuni thanks for 
the harvests of the year. The exact date of 
the coming of the Shilako is fixed each year 
by some occult formula of the Zuni priests, 
and while the appointed day is generally 
known several weeks in advance, the official 
publication of it is not made until the eighth 
evening before the event. The immediate 
effect of this announcement, which is given 
out by ten masked buffoons in the principal 
plazas, is to quicken the easy-going life of the 
old pueblo into a bustle of industry. ‘The 
labor on the new houses, which has dragged 
along half-heartedly for weeks, receives a fresh 
impetus, the women putting on the mud 
plaster with rabbit-skin mittens as the men 
lay down the roofs. Daily from outlying 
farming villages of the Zufis, country wagons 
arrive laden with corn in the husk, beans in 
the pod, and little round watermelons all white 
within, or piled high with trunks and branches 
of pifion and cedar, wherewith to set the 
Shalako hearths ablazing. 
On the housetops and in the sunny doorways 
the huskers go merrily on with their husking, 
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tossing into a kaleidoscopic pile the stripped 
ears of as many colors as Joseph’s coat and 
filling the narrow streets with rustling husks 
which crones, too old for heavier labor, gather 
up in blankets and carry off to be burned. 
From the ceilings of nearly every house are 
swinging the fresh carcasses of sheep or goats 
or cattle—the wet skins tacked out on the floor 
to dry—and everywhere as you thread the 
tortuous alleys of the town, the air is sweetened 
with the fragrance of fresh milled corn as the 
women grind, kneeling at the mealing stones 
which are set up like washboards in every 
Zuni home—their voices the while lifted in 
weird minor songs, keeping time with the 
movement of their bodies. 

At the little adobe store which Nick, the 
Zuni trader, copying the white man’s ways, 
conducts in the heart of Zuni, the ordinarily 
sluggish pulse of trade leaps to fever temper- 
ature in the last days before Shilako. Men, 
women and children, crowd in front of the 
counter behind which Nick, his placid full- 
moon of a face surmounted witha flat-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, set well down over his 
ears, dispenses sugar and coffee, leather 
gauntlets, checked calico and scarlet blankets, 
in trade for pifion nuts, sheep skins, silver 
bracelets, hen’s and wheat. Nomad 
Navajos from Gallup and beyond arrive on 
tough little ponies, in companies of three and 
four, bedecked with silver necklaces, belts and 
bangles, which they are ever ready to barter 
away to trafficking Zunis. ‘Then one evening 
as the sun drops to the Arizona line, a bugle 
sounds upon the plain and a troop of United 


OS 
eggs 


States cavalry in command of a pleasant-faced 
lieutenant, rides quietly in and_ pitches its 


tents just without the village. 


II] 


4 

HALAKO, being a night ceremony, we 

might as well have leftour cameraat home. 
Tobesure, we had hopes of snapping the God of 
the Little Fire, avant courier of the Shdlako, 
as he came in from the plain just before sun- 
down on the eventful day, but Five-Cent 
Marmon, the teniente, wise in the ways of 
the white man, divined the intent and enjoined 
us beforehand. 

“Man,” said he, with an eye upon a sus- 
picious bulge of one of our coat pockets, “you 
take pictu’ 

We assented. 

“You no take pictu’ till Shdlako gone. 


You sabe? I say so.” 
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So the God of the Little Fire, carrying in 
one hand a smouldering torch of twisted cedar 
bark, his bare, painted body spotted with 
many colored sparkles, and his head eclipsed 
within a hemispherical mask, also dotted, that 
rested like a starry dome upon his slender 
shoulders, came and went unpictured as 
becomes a god. 

Before him walked a Zuii priest in cere- 
monial dress, a great white buckskin slung 
across his shoulders, a bunch of rabbits depend- 
ing from his belt, and bearing reverently before 
him a basket of prayer plumes, upon which 
his downcast gaze rested. ‘They made the tour 
of the village, planting the prayer plumes at 
certain appointed places, and followed by a 
group of dancers who impersonated gods of the 
Zuni Pantheon, and wore wonderful masks, 
presenting an ensemble of superb color as they 
danced and chanted. 

The sight of these strange beings, more like 
denizens of another world than of this, put us 
in a fever of expectation and we impatiently 
awaited the darkness under whose cover the 
Giant Gods should arrive. 


IV 
A the twilight deepened to dusk, slowly 


moving groups upon the plain could be 
dimly seen approaching Zuni from the southern 
hills, stopping on the farther side of the river 
that flows past the pueblo. Five-Cent 
Marmon, wrapped to the eyes in his blanket, 
strode by us. 

“‘Shdlako come,” he observed, in a burst of 
friendliness. 

But not till darkness had completely settled 
down—we, meanwhile, shivering on the bank 
and anathematizing Indian deliberation—did 
the groups finally cross the stream. Then 
they paused in a hollow of the bank, the 
Shalakos kneeling while the attendants gave 
the finishing touches to their make-up. 

In Zuni mythology the Shélako Gods are 
the couriers of the divine rainmakers, stationed 
at each quarter of the compass, which in 
Zuni cosmography has six points—North, 
South, East, West, Zenith and Nadir. So 
gigantic in stature are the Shdlakos that they 
must be represented in effigy, astonishing 
creatures, ten feet or so in height, with staring, 
painted eyes, horns for ears, a horizontal 
wooden snout that opens and shuts with a 
snap, and a headdress like an open fan of 
upright eagle or turkey feathers. From the 
figure’s waist which is at the height of a man’s 
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head, swings a huge hoopskirt of heavy white 
cotton of native weaving, ornamented in 
color around the bottom with the inverted 
pyramids that symbolize rainclouds. Com- 
pletely hidden within this is the effigy’s 
motive power, a Zuii man, whose moccasined 
feet are seen below the skirts. He carries 
the effigy by means of a pole, lodged in a 
pocket of his belt. As the Shilako moves— 
teetering along like a superannuated dandy 
—it utters at times a shrill whistle and snaps- 
the jaws of its snout with nerve-wracking 
violence. 

It was now pitch dark, a thin layer of 
snow flaked the ground and the wintry wind 
blowing up from the icy river, chilled the 
marrow of our bones. Now and again the 
Shdilakos would make as though to resume 
their progress only to settle down once more 
to an interminable wait. . Finally, the few 
white spectators who with ourselves were 
watching developments, grew tired and at 
seven o'clock decided to go indoors some- 
where and get warm. As for us, some ex- 
perience with red human nature had taught 
us that when the Caucasian’s patience with 


‘Indian ways has all leaked out, something 


is apt to happen. So we decided to remain 
a little longer, and wrapping our blankets 
closer about us, we shrank into the corner 
of an old corral a few rods off that shielded 
us from the wind, and waited—and waited— 
and waited. By and by, we shifted our 
positions, and again waited. 

And now there is a stir among the Shdlakos, 
and we see the grotesque heads and shoulders 
rise from the ground into distinct outline 
against the starlit sky, far above the level 
of the crowd of Zufi attendants. With a 
commingled wheezy whistling and snapping 
of snouts, the Giant Gods sway into single 
file; suddenly there bursts in unison from a 
hundred throats a majestic chorus, a simple 
minor theme repeated over and over, fascin- 
ating and soul-compelling in the darkness; 
and the weird procession is off upon its march 
about the village. 

We rush beside it, breathless and excited, 
and fall into step. 

As the notes of the solemn chorus pene- 
trate into the dwellings, the doors are thrown 
open emitting the light of a multitude of glow- 
ing hearths, and the people throng out upon 
the housetops and on the streets, watching 
the coming of the long expected divinities. 
Many from the houses hurry out and swell 
the procession, which stops at each new 
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dwelling where the ceremony of blessing 
is to be performed, and there leaves its Shalako. 
Kneeling before the open doorway, the gigantic 
god waits while to the chanting of the chorus 
and the continual sprinkling of sacred meal, 
the priests plant in front of the steps the 
prayer-iaden bunches of feathers which con- 
stitute the vehicles of the Zunis’ invocation 
to the Then stooping, the 
great effigy passes in. We follow and find 
a seat to our great content near the fireplace 


yowers above. 
| 


where a cedar log is crackling. 
V 


T is to a feast of fat things that every 

visitor to a Zuni house comes, on the night 
of the Shailako—a feast that is the full blown 
flower of Zuni culinary art. There is, for 
instance, meat-stew —mutton or beef or rabbit 

even a tasty mess of mountain rat, garnished 
with onions and chili peppers; there is blue 
wafer bread of corn and gray wafer bread 
of beans; and 
frijoles, roasted pifion nuts and watermelons, 
none the worse to aboriginal taste if they 
are frosted; and there is coffee flowing free 
as milk in Canaan. For two or three hours 
the feasting is kept up, until about midnight 
the dances begin. These are not pastimes 
for self-pleasure as with civilized folk, but 
religious rites whose object is to propitiate 
the gods, and the participants are carefully 
trained childhood in feature, 
which must be executed with precision or 
the divine ones are displeased. Beside the 
primitive altar which is erected in the room, 
there sits a choir of men who supply the 
music, which is entirely vocal, except for the 
accompaniment of gourd rattles and a hollow 
voiced drum, made by stretching a skin across 


there are wheaten loaves 


from every 


the mouth of a huge earthen jar. 

The spectators throng the walls of the 
long room or crowd the doors and windows 
that open from the inner apartments of the 
house—a motley crowd, interesting indeed, 
under the flaring lights. Predominant of 
course are the Zunis, some in picturesque 
costume of their fathers from headband to 
moccasins; others in the nondescript attire 
that the trader sells them 
blue overalls, suspenders and clumsy brogans. 
There is, too, a sprinkling of other pueblo 
people, from Acoma and Laguna or even 
the far away Hopi Of Navajos, 
traditionary enemies of Zuni, yet never de- 
barred from the hospitalities of Shdalako, 


gray sombreros, 


mesas. 


there are many—their gaunt visaged women 
with roly-poly uncomplaining babies by their 
strapped in queer little rockerless 
cradles, either asleep or blinking at the 
unaccustomed lights. A few whites are look- 
ing on, too, but they soon tire—employes of 
the government agency and schools, a sur- 
prised tourist or two, lured hither perhaps 
by a railroad advertisement, and an occasional 
hard-faced trooper of the lieutenant’s squad. 
Only Mexicans, of all the world, are for- 
bidden to view the Shdlako, and no word 
of Spanish is permitted to be spoken during 
the ceremonies. ‘The dancers come and go 
in bands, each with its leader—one set appear- 
ing from the outer darkness as another departs 
into it. 

Hour after hour until dawn streaks the sky 
beyond the eastern mesa the singing and the 
dancing go zealously on, and lest any of the 
spectators should so far forget the proprieties 
of a religious occasion, certain of the dancers 
carry a yucca switch, sharper than birch, 
which they lay lustily upon the shoulders of 
any tired wight who nods. Now and _ then 
the Shilako takes the floor, its head almost 
touching the ceiling, and after a few conven- 
tional rounds, breaks into a brisk run that 
seems aimed to annihilate. some frightened 
onlooker in the front row, but with surprising 
dexterity the huge figure whirls about in the 
nick of time and drops again into the custom- 
ary shuffle. Now and again there is a pause 
in the music and the dancers perspiring at 
every pore, retire to be replaced by a fresh 
band arriving from another house. 


sides, 


Each set of dancers is differently attired, and 
in their songs and accoutering, represent diverse 
features of the complex Zuni mythology, that 
only the initiated may comprehend. But 
whatever it may mean on its esoteric side, to 
the uninitiated the spectacle appeals as a thing 
of marvelous beauty, growing more beautiful 
as the night wears on. ‘The intense earnest- 
ness of the dancers, trained in their move- 
ments to act as one man; the fineness of 
many of the faces that for the time being 
are lighted with the glow of a god-like enthusi- 
asm; the litheness and grace of the more 
or less nude figures, painted in harmonious 
hues, and adorned with tinkling ornaments of 
shell and turquoise and silver, and the native 
loveliness of the furry skins of wildcat or fox; 
the music of the voices sounding in unison, 
now fierce and fortissimo, now tender and low, 
now tempered with almost organlike majesty, 
ever varying with the sense of the legendary 
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words that proceed from the lips of dancers 
and choir—all this, enacted by men who render 
it as afree service to the Omnipotence that rules 
their lives, is as different from the work of 
players acting for pay as light is from darkness. 

The beauty of the make-up of these dancers 
is a revelation to one who thinks of Indian art 
as a hodgepodge of crudities, iaform and of 
glaring colors—of anything so it be red and 
yellow! As a matter of fact, the Indians as a 
race have a true artistic sense, the phenomena 
of nature serving as their most frequent models; 
and the harmony and balance of color evi- 
denced in the shifting scenes of the Shdlako 
dances are a delight to the most cultivated eye 

an exhibition, indeed, that would do credit 
to any metropolitan stage—with the added 
fact that it is no make-believe but the real 
thing. 


VI 


HE last song had been sung, the last dance 

had been danced, and the Giant Gods, 
showered with sacred meal from the surging 
crowd, filed slowly away under the risen sun, 
towards the gullied mesa out of which the night 
before they had appeared. Our sleepy eyes fol- 
lowed the strange procession of swaying figures 
until itreached the foothills where, breaking into 
a run, it passed from view to re-appear in a 
year bringing to Zuni renewed assurance that 
the gods of the harvest and the rain do not 
forget. Over at the troopers’ camp the round- 
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up for departure was on and the government 
mules were lending their patient backs once 
more to the pack saddles; the visiting Navajos 
were bunching together and striking into the 
north trail that led off to the hogans of their 
people; the Zuni folk were vanishing into their 
houses for a nap; and the dance of the Shailako 
was over. 

As we strolled back to our own quarters to 
pack up for home, we marveled at the in- 
difference of our countrymen to this beautiful 
religious ceremony of a race who antedate us 
as Americans. People travel far to attend the 
Passion Play or metropolitan representations 
of the Nibelungen Cycle or Shakespearean 
revivals—to see, indeed, any sort of dramatic 
make-believe, if it be well enough staged; but 
this sacred service of the Zunis to their gods, 
which is no play though performed with dram- 
atic fervor and with a magnificent setting 
that symbolizes the living things of their faith 
to this service of life only an occasional stray 
traveler comes or an ethnological student now 
and then and some Nomad Indians. 

The shadow of Five-Cent Marmon fell across 
our threshold as we sat thinking it over. 

“You take pictu’ now ?” he observed, “all 


light, you take pictu’. I say so. Shilako 
gone.” 
But the teniente was outwitted. Though 


we had obeyed his orders we had none the 
less secured the picture of Shalako and it was 
impressed indelibly upon the enduring film 
of memory. 














A LESSON IN CONTENTMENT 


By Erne. S. Puurps 


DRAWINGS BY J. K. HILL 


ARRIVED in New Mexico late one 
moonless night, though not a dark one, 
for high in the western sky hung a star so 
large, so brilliant that it cast a faint shadow 
of our creaking wagon on the road behind. 
The horses plodding heavily after a long 
day in the field, jolted us over poor roads 
where good roads might have been, and I 
found it necessary to brace myself firmly in 
order to maintain my unaccustomed seat, and 
kept an anxious eye on my trunk gritting 
roughly on the floor of the wagon bed. 
Puzzled over the brilliant star that lighted 
our road, for northern skies had never revealed 
its like to me, I was roused to my first query 
of the uncommunicative man on _ the 
beside me. I knew, properly, my first ques- 
tions should have been, how long have we to 
drive? and how long will it take to drive it ? 
for which I presume the man was waiting and 
which questions he was prepared to answer. 
I have no doubt the man was surprised into 
much of his ill-humored manner. 


seat 
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“What star is that in the west?” said I, 
without any preamble. 

“Huh °” replied my new host, with a jerk 
of the head in my direction. 

“That star,” I said pointing. ‘‘What is it ?” 

“What is it?” he said, wonder and surprise 
in his voice, “Just a star, I reckon,’ he added 
with a trace of disgust running through his 
inflection, “What'd ye think it was? A 
lantern ?” 

“No,” I said briefly, subsiding. 

But again I grew curious. 

“Does it always have a haze around it that 
way, like the ring round the moon ?” I ques- 
tioned, though a trifle timidly. 

“Don’t know,” was his gruff reply; “Never 
noticed that ther star any more’n the rest o’em, 
but if its got any ring round it, like the moon, 
then it’s going to rain. Blast this country 
anyway. Never does rain when you want it 
to—when’t do a man any good, but as sure as 
the farmers get their hay down, ‘long comes 
the rain ’n there goes your bread ’n butter.” 
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“The ranchers all cut their hay at the same 
time, do they?” I questioned, attempting to 
evince more interest in his talk than he had 
in mine. If he had snarled at me or some- 
thing akin thereto, I wouldn’t have been 
surprised for it was resonant in the tone of his 
voice. What he did say was—‘‘No, they 
don’t. They cut when they’re ready to cut.” 

This roused my ire; there was no need to 
be so surly. “If all the hay is not down at the 
same time, it can’t spoil everybody’s hay, 
can it?” I really wished to take a more 
cheerful view of it. “I don’t care whose hay 
it spoils or don’t spoil,” he growled, “s’long 
as I get mine off the ground.” 

This was followed by a long silence. The 
man was not encouraging, but I had engaged 
to live at his place, so I tried again and with 
an attempt to redeem myself. ‘The usualness 
of my next question banished the growl from 
his voice, though even so, I could not call it 
friendly. The following ensued. 

“How far is your ranch from the railroad ag 

“Long "bout three miles and a half, an’ 
another half to town.” 

“Most of the big ranches out your way e 

“Tolerable amount.” 

“What do you call a big ranch out here ?” 

“Oh, a hundred or three or four hundred 
acres; not many larger’n that.” 

“ITTow many acres have you r’ 

“T ain’t a ranchin’ exactly. I got some 
truck an’ boarders (from his tone I could have 
imagined he classed the two under the term 
of the former) an’ enough alfalfa to keep my 
stock an’ chickens. There ain’t no money 
in anything out here no way.” 

His tone was morose. 

“Why,” in surprise, “I heard this was a 
very prosperous valley.” 

“Huh! so’d I, before I got here.” 

“You don’t like it ?” 

“No, I don’t like it; don’t nobody like it. 
Nobody out here but lungers, ’n they wouldn’t 
be here if they could live anywhere else.” 

I knew the term “‘lungers” was much used 
in the West, but this was the first time I had 
heard it, and as I was a “Junger” myself, and 
sensitive at that, I felt my blood rise. 

“I presume,” I said a little stiffly, “you have 
no such affliction yourself.” My tone was 
not noticed. 

“No, it’s my wife.” Evidently he did not 
want me to get the impression that he was 
here from choice. Also his tone implied lack 
of sympathy for the wife, but in this I mis- 
judged him. I don’t say that he had any 
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sympathy for her or that he didn’t. I never 
knew him well enough to judge, but it was 
merely that “lungers” were such an every day 
occurrence with him that he accorded them 
no more pity than the rest of the world. I was 
glad when my host drew up before two gates 
side by side, and climbed down to open the one 
nearest us through which we drove, past a 
long adobe house, a number of quiet tents, 
corrals and a shallow pasture. 

My written wish to have a tent apart from 
the other boarders had been heeded, and 
there close to the barbed wire fence that 
separated the ranch from its neighbor ranch, 
under a great cottonwood tree, my tent was 
pitched. 

It was large and airy and the back flaps 
when open, gave me a view of the neighbor 
road close by, as it rose to a bridge over a 
large irrigation ditch, bordered for miles by 
scattered cottonwood trees. Far to the west 
under the great white star, which I afterwards 
learned was Venus, rising abruptly from level 
mesa lands that cut black into the sky, rose 
one large mountain, a miniature Vesuvius in 
shape. Grand in its solitude it stood sentinel 
on the far banks of the Rio Grande which 
ran a silver ribbon between. ‘To the north, 
east and south rose range after range of 
mountains, black and majestic, but at once my 
heart went out to the great, lonely peak across 
the river. The sentiment in my heart was 
well nigh steeped in tears. I felt my own 
loneliness rush over me overwhelmingly. 

Just as that old voleano was thrust way out 
there in the desert far from its fellow moun- 
tains, so was I thrust out here into this desert 
land, and I was grateful for the interruption 
of my revery, caused by an approaching light, 
bobbing with the motion of its bearer, for in 
its rays my heart needs must play the man 
though truly it was as a little child begging for 
sympathy at it’s mother’s knee. 

The new comer was the wife, who was a 
“lunger,” come to see if I were comfortable 
and to see that her cheerless man did not 
dump my trunk, lock to the wall on the new 
pine floor which already bore dents, proof of 
his ungentle handling. When she had _ said 
good night, she left the lantern with me and 
followed the wagon back into the region of 
corrals and sheds, and I was alone. 

I put out the lantern and made ready for the 
night by starlight. The bed was good, the 
pillow just as I liked it, but my loneliness was 
appalling; yet it was really only in the idea, 
for many and many a time I had been just 



































SHE SMILED OVER THE WIRE 


as much alone 
bitterly. 


but never in exile, I thought 


I had settled myself for a restless, heart- 
sick night when I caught the sound of approach- 
ing wheels and voices. 


Someone coming in at 
my neighbor’s gate, I thought, and so thankful 
was I to hear voices in my solitude that I rose 
on my elbow to listen. ‘There were the deep, 
pleasant tones of a man’s voice and the low, 
clear ring of a woman’s laughter. Then there 
came into view the outline of a horse and 
light rig. On the far side the bulk of a man’s 
shoulders, and on my side .the soft, white 
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THAT CROSSED BETWEEN 


Then the clear 
music of the woman’s voice carried plainly to 
me though she spoke softly: 

“Mrs. new boarder came to- 
night. Poor man, it’s a lonely vigil he will 
keep for many a day, but the charm of it all 
will come to him by and by if he will only 
let it. I wish I might stop right now and tell 
him what a beautiful country it is, for it will 
be a long fight to see it in that atmosphere.” 

They had passed and I could but hear the 
undertone of the man’s reply. 

Ah! Lady of the Gentle Heart, God bless 


gleam of a woman’s gown. 


Bronson’s 
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you. My loneliness fell from me as a mist 
before the sun. ‘The charity of an unknown 
woman who loved her neighbors cast its 
spell upon me, and with my face turned to the 
clear light of that western star, I fell asleep. 
Long afterward, drowsing toward awakening, 
and dreading lest a long stretch of wakeful, 
night yet lay before me, there crept into my 
consciousness the short call of the meadow 
lark, and opening my eyes I found that it was 
morning, and that I was looking deep into the 
beady eyes of the yellow-throated bird, with 
too short a tail for grace, who sat balancing 
himself on the fence close by, and had been 
rude enough to awaken me from sleep. 

Grateful that the night was over, and witha 
wordless prayer of thanks to the Lady of the 
Gentle Heart, I arose and made ready for the 
day. The rushing of moving water caught 
my ear, and dressing quickly I walked up to 
the ditch to see closely, for the first time, part 
of the great irrigation system which had 
redeemed this land from tornillo and mesquite. 
‘The approach was short and steep, and I 
smiled to myself as I stood panting at the top, 
to think of going up hill to the banks of a 
stream. 

The .stream itself was not poetical, though 
I learned in time to think the lights and 
shadows on it, under the sun and the moon, 
very beautiful. But now on my first glance 
I could but think of muddy coffee, well milked, 
and flowing swiftly between weed-covered 
banks some fourteen feet apart. On the 
other side of my neighbor’s bridge the ditch 
curved to the east, but on my side it flowed 
straight on till lost to view by the unevenness 
of the banks and masses of wrecked cotton- 
woods that intervened. I say wrecked, 
though they were in full leaf, but so scraggly 
and marred, evidently by much ruthless 
cutting, that they were sorry looking trees. 
Ilowever, the cottonwood should be blessed 
in these desert lands where it flourishes with 
little water and no care, and through the long, 
hot summer casts a deep and grateful shade. 
In Mexican communities these trees are cut 
back every year almost to the trunk for fire 
wood, but they brave their mutilation and 
send forth generous growth again as long as a 
good root remains under ground. And _ the 
Mexicans who rob the cottonwoods in winter 
that they may have heat, seek them in the 
summer for the coolness they afford in shadow. 

Looking up from the ditch there loomed in 
the west the lonely sentinel. It looked nearer 
in the morning light, so near, I felt sure I 
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could have seen a horseman on its slopes had 
one been there. Closer, I knew, like the 
mesas, it would be covered with scrubby 
growth, but from the great distance where I 
stood it seemed barren of vegetation and 
seamed and serried with many small and long 
dried water courses. There were plainly, 
three crater-like cones at its summit. 

The river gleamed clear and bright, but I 
knew the water at my feet had flowed from it 
and that only distance hid its muddy color 
from me. 

Coming closer, there lay great alfalfa fields, 
freshly green with a tinge of purple, and in 
their midst a good ways off, nestled a large, 
low adobe house. The house was_ sur- 
rounded by porches, supported by heavy, 
square adobe pillars; adobe they must have 
been though they seemed only masses of rose 
and honeysuckle. Far beyond lay a pasture 
with fine stock grazing within its fences, and 
barns, chicken houses and corrals lay still 
back of them. It was a fair picture, not 
quickly to be forgotten. 

As I watched, two horses came galloping 
around the corner of a corral wall and I knew 
at once it must be my gentle lady of the night 
before and the man who had been with her, 
who came galloping toward the bridge. 

It is characteristic of cow ponies that they 
never slacken speed for anything unless bidden, 
and these two, flying over the hard, adobe road, 
went up and over the bridge without a break, 
but I caught the gleam of a smile from the 
lady’s eyes and they had nearly reached the 
gate before my hat was in my hand in response 
to the uncovering of my neighbor’s head. 

I have since seen ponies going at a heart-sick- 
ening speed, their breath fairly sobbing from 
them, gallop to the top of a bridge and leap, never 
touching the descent but galloping without a 
break as they landed on the level road. This 
is done mostly by the boys and very young 
men, and often a feat accomplished bareback. 
I have noticed that the only time a Mexican 
seems in a hurry is when he is horseback, 
and then no gait ever seems fast enough, no 
flapping of feet and elbows hilarious enough 
to express his joy in his speed. 

At breakfast I met my fellow boarders, not 
feeling I had gained much thereby. They all 
hoped in a hopeless, commiserating tone that 
I would like the country. The climate, they 
said, was really fine, if one excepted the 
spring. Evidently climate was the only 
thing due praise in the country and this was 
spring. It seemed not to occur to them that 
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they were discouraging. 
facts as they saw them, and the statement 
would have been the same if it had been fall. 
It just happened to be spring, that was all. 

I was glad to escape, and spent the morning 


They simply stated 


swinging in my hammock which I hung in the 
cottonwoods on the ditch banks, from which 
shelter I could see my neighbor’s fair fields 
and the silver river flowing below the slope of 
the Day after day I lay there, 
reading the idle hours 
filled with interest in my neighbor’s labor. 
After I had become a fixture on my little 
height, my neighbor fell into the habit of stop- 
ping his horse on the bridge and passing the 
time of day with me. Always he had one, 
often two children with him on the horse, 
behind the cantel or between him and _ the 
saddle horn. ‘Through him I learned of the 
richness of the valley, the great water project, 
Always he spoke in a 


volcano. 
writing and dreaming 


the crops and prices. 
bright, assured way of successful living and 
these few minffttes each day I used as silent 
weapons against the restless complaints which 
comprised our table talk. 

One morning I slept late and was conscious 
upon awakening of a busy, incessant hum and 
looking out saw two mowers working back 
and forth across the great alfalfa fields and the 
whirr of their wheels was like the hum of 
many bees, and the air was full of the breath 
of the field’s fallen treasure. 

Throughout the day I watched untiringly 
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the steady plodding of the horses driven by 
Mexicans whose faces were in deep shadow 
below their large peaked hats, and watched 
fall beneath the gleaming blades the great 
swaths of purple blossoms topping the hay 
of freshest green. 

It was a day of peace and rest followed by 
another full of the perfume of drying hay. 
Early the third day large rakes were busy, 
leaving the hay in long windrows in their wake 
and stirring fresh perfume in the air. Then I 
watched the Mexicans, still lost beneath their 
hats and stopping for many a rest and smoke 
and drink, toss the dry hay into low cocks. 

Toward sunset of that day the fields were 
covered far and near with fair green hay cocks, 
and the purple mist of evening blended them 
into a most glorious picture. ‘The low house 
with its wreaths of rose and honeysuckle, lay 
proudly there among the first harvest and the 
glowing colors of the flamed from 
behind it into far distant skies. 

Coming up the road from the house I saw 
my Lady of the Gentle Heart. For days I 
had wondered if she had not passed from her 
little world out into the large one whose road 
lay past my lair, but I had not seen her. 

The children were with her in a little cart 
drawn by a burro and my lady held the reins 
They came with much 


sunset 


and walked beside. 
laughter and play, several upsets and great 
A tiny mite of a burro frisked 


happiness. 
beside the mother in harness and_ tossed 
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awkward spindly legs erratically about in 
youthful glee. But the mother bore a solemn, 
unaltering expression of sadness. She took 
heavy blows or gentle words with no variation 
of expression or gait, and stopped as stolidly 
as she had trod at the foot of the approach to 
the bridge where my lady left all the young 
things to frisk together. 

She came quickly up the bridge and smiled 
over the wire that crossed between. 

“Good evening, Mr. Richard,” she said; 
“You see the children have carried your name 
home to me.” Turning to look out over the 
valley she continued; “I have come up to 
admire our fair domain,” with a graceful 
gesture toward the green acres below, a gesture 
in playful mock of the queenly but which 
seemed very real to me. 

“After each cutting, when"the hay is in the 
cock, I come up here at sunset to convince 
myself that the vision stamped on my memory 
is not a dream.” 

The sun was gone and the sky lay in great 
scarlet and golden sheets spread over the 
black shadows of the mesa land. A purple 
haze blended the valley fields and trees into 
softest harmony. ‘Truly it was an inspiring 
thing to a worshipper of beauty. 

“It is never twice alike—this land,” she 
said softly. 

I smiled. “So many people here can see 
nothing but sameness in all of this,” I said 
with a sweep of the arm encompassing the 
whole horizon of mountains and mesa and the 
fair, fertile cup of the valley. 

She turned to me with almost a look of 
sadness though she smiled and said, “Don’t 
listen to them; look for yourself.” 

After a long silence during which her eyes 
had never wavered from the changing lights 
in the sky she murmured, as if to herself, and 
with such fervor in her tones that I bared my 
head as if it had been a prayer: 


Nothing can be as it has been, before; 
Better so call it, only not the same. 

To draw one beauty into our heart’s core 
And keep it changeless? Such our claim. 

So answered—nevermore. 


Simple? Why this is the old cry o’ the world; 
Tune to whose rise and fall we live and die. 

Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled! 


And turning, she smiled into my eyes and 
left me, going down to the children where they 
played. As they made ready for their slow 
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procession homeward—with joyful clamor for 
supper and many yawns from the nodding 
baby, she called back to me: ““Won’t you come 
over to-morrow and watch from our porch 
the sunset light on the eastern mountains ?” 
And I answered gladly that I would. 

My neighbor, knowing my interest in the 
succession of work in his alfalfa fields, that 
night installed a hay-press close to my fence 
and all the following day I watched the bright 
green hay forked into the press and come 
laboring fortha neatly wired bale. ‘The mules, 
furnishing the motive power, followed the 
weary circle round and round. Often the boy 
who drove them would sit down to rest and the 
mules, never turning their heads to right or 
left from the monotonous path beneath their 
feet, unfalteringly kept their pace undriven. 
At noon a fresh team was brought and the 
circle weary plodders of the morning rolled 
luxuriously in the far pasture when turned loose. 

Late in the afternoon I ventured over and 
made overtures to the man who had the crew 
in charge. He spoke little English but 
understood me and gave me a friendly smile 
along with permission to take down the figures. 

As each bale was weighed and tagged, its 
weight was also booked, before being dragged 
to the large piles where they awaited the 
wagons from the barn which all day long 
creaked under great loads being carried to 
storage. 

So, when the sun was low, I was already on 
the coveted side of the fence, and wandered 
down to the house where my lady, with the 
children helping at her feet, was cutting roses 
from the porch vines. On the porch, amidst 
its pretty furnishings, stood a table, covered 
with bowls and jars of all sizes, filled with 
water, and after a pleasant greeting, she told 
me this was the hour devoted to the gathering 
of the flowers. 

After the sun slipped below the mesa in the 
west, its rays still shone on the high mountains 
in the east and subdued their rugged rocks 
under a haze of softest rose color which faded 
quickly to lilac, deep purple and was gone. 
There darkness fell and it was twilight, but 
in the west the gold still swept the sky and 
mingled with the silver of the stars. 

Before leaving I was offered some good 
books to read, and was charmed with the dim 
coolness of the room we entered from the 
porch. 

The green walls were just a little darker than 
the walls of fresh alfalfa bales stacked in the 
fields. Fresh white muslin curtains looped 
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well back from the windows in the opposite 
wall framed the grand old volcano over the 
river which loomed black against the fading 
sky. And there below the window in the 
court, walled in on three sides by the house 
and on the west by an adobe wall, lay the 
garden, full of bloom, a garden such as I had 
not expected to see in this western world. 

The dull gold of heavy frames upon the 
walls, the soft colors of the pictures they 
framed and of the backs of many books that 
lined the walls below them, gave a touch of 
warmth to the grateful coolness of the room. 
Its greenness was as the deep shade beneath 
the forest trees of oid England and was the 
same in its effect of restfulness. 

The next day the wind blew. I could not 
leave my tent and suffered in mind and body, 
because of the clouds of grit and dust that 
obscured the world, and the mournful rush and 
howl of the wind and insistent banging and 
flapping of my tent curtains. 

That great verse written to the wind haunted 
me and I mingled my voice with the clamor 
of the gale and repeated: 


But I know not any tone 
So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow; 

Don’t think men would go mad without a moan, 
If they knew any way to borrow 

A pathos like thy own! 


I remembered what the boarders had said 
that first morning about the spring winds, and 
felt my lesson of contentment slipping from 
me in the memory of their discontent. I 
napped fitfully through the day and was sur- 
prised toward evening to see my lady drive in 
at the gate. She was dust covered from head 
to foot, and the wind tugged cruelly at the pins 
which held her hat beneath the folds of a 
tightly drawn veil. She was facing the wind, 
but nevertheless stopped by the fence close to 
my flapping tent and called out cherrily: 

“Don’t get discouraged even if this lasts a 
week. It will pass in time and the world is 
still beautiful, only playing pranks to-day.” 

Laughingly she gasped for breath. This 
fair lady, too, was one of those exiles from the 
colder harsher climes, and it was New Mexico 
for her, willy-nilly. With a hardly recovered 
breath she waved to me, and bending her head 
to the wind drove on. 

A few days after the wind ceased, came two 
days of rain. A steady, rushing downpour 
for a few hours, and then hours of scudding 
clouds and mist-covered mountains. 

At noon on the second day a buggy drove 


out of my neighbor’s ranch and into ours, 
continuing on past corrals and sheds to my 
tent. A Mexican came to my closed flaps 
with a note which I opened eagerly. I was so 
tired of the rain and wind and well nigh dis- 
couraged, and I knew that at a word from my 
neighbors I would again gird on my armor, and 
so stopped not to think what purport the note 
might bear: 
Dear Mr. RicHarp—Will you not leave 

the drip, drip and chill of your tent for an 

afternoon before our fire? 

Would I not? That was one of the finest 
drives I ever had just around our fence and 
down the field. My hostess met me at the 
door and led me through the cool, green room 
whose coolness was not comfortable without 
a fire, into a warm, tinted room behind the 
fireplace. There a fire burned in the grate, and 
my neighbor sat stretched comfortably before 
it, the picture of contentment. 

Here were shelves of magazines running 
years back, a low sewing table, scattered with 
little blue jeans and stockings; a writing desk, 
generous in its proportions, with such a look 
of comfort about it that one needs must feel 
in the humor for letter-writing when seated 
there. Low bowls of roses everywhere, 
Indian baskets, blankets, bead work and 
pottery glowed warmly in contrast to the 
gray, slanting rain beyond the windows. 

Windows there were in profusion, and so 
arranged as to catch every glint of the winter 
sunshine which must penetrate from dawn to 
dusk to the very heart of the room and its 
occupants. 

“This is cur winter room” my host said, 
“and its mighty cheerful in a spring storm, 
too.” And indeed I thought the same as I 
sank into a deep chair with my feet near the 
fender. 

We talked and read and mused the after- 
noon away. 

The children played in and out, their 
splendid mother often with them, and I knew, 
by the spicy odor lingering about her dainty 
apron as she passed me, when her excursions 
had been to the region of the kitchen. 

“Mother, come to the window,” one of the 
children begged, “‘See, it is clear in the west.” 

“Yes, it will clear,” she said, looking out, 
and just then a long rift of sunshine stole 
across the room and buried itself in the heart 
of the fire. 

For a half an hour or more, we watched it 
come and go as the clouds broke and drifted 
beyond the mountains to the north and east. 
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A great flock of red-winged black birds 
came swiftly over the fields flying low, and 
settled for an instant in the alfalfa, now well 
started in its second growth, and then up and 
away with a glint of burnished black and 
flash of scarlet. 

“God has washed the world clean again,” 
said the oldest boy, and with a tender smile 
down into his eyes, appreciative of his quaint 
conceit, the mother quoted from Robert 
Browning, “How soon a smile of God can 
change the world.” 

I stayed with them through the evening 
meal, and the platters of fried chicken, new 
potatoes and fresh green things from their 
garden, the great red strawberries, thick cream 
and delicious spice cakes, remained long 
afterward in my memory, though not so long 
as the cheerful table talk, which was the first 
step in the lesson I was to learn. 

“You do not often use the road past my 
tent,” I said, addressing my hostess. 

With a bright smile she answered me: 
“No, I don’t often go away from the ranch. 
I go to town when I must, and often in the 
summer evenings we drive for pleasure, but 
I am so busy.” 

“And you are never lonely ?” I asked with 
surprise deeply inflected. 

“Oh, we #re all too busy. The days are not 
half long enough for all the things we have 
to do.” 

“My wife,” broke in my host, “is a reader, 
a student and very industrious. She has a 
little hobby that well occupied minds and 
hands generate happiness for themselves.” 

She smiled at him with half a pout and 
interrupted: “Does it seem to you that this 
would be a lonely life ?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly see what takes up all 
the days of all the months,” I replied. 

She answered me: 

“To begin with, there is the home and the 
children to care for—just endless tasks of 
making and mending,” with a little sigh, 
“Often long weeks of all the work, for we are 
not so far out of the world or so far into 
paradise that we are not troubled with the 
servant question—but I pass that over as a 
bad dream. ‘Then there are my books and 
flowers—all through the summer months 
preserving and jelly making. With the great 
quantities of fruit in this valley we keep our 
shelves well filled. Oh! I had almost for- 
gotten, always the butter-making and the work 
in the milk room. But it’s not all work, 
though much of this work is play—I spend 
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hours of spare time with a book under my 
arm, poking around the chicken yards and 
corrals, noting the increase and its prospering, 
and in the orchard, where I go to watch them 
pick the fruit, I read a bit and talk and waste 
good time in enjoyment. I love to watch the 
packing in the sheds, often helping with the 
labels for the crates, or in some little way. 
My husband and I are much together in our 
occupations, so you see I don’t have time to 
travel your road often.” 

“You certainly draw an attractive picture 
and surely you seem to find it all sufficient 
for your happiness,” I said. 

“Oh, we try our wings once in a while,” she 
returned. “‘Every prosperous year we take 
a trip out into the world, in the winter time 
and revel in music and pictures and plays.” 

“And never a grumble when the year is not 
prosperous and we must stay at home,” 
interrupted the husband with a smile of 
admiration for the young wife across the 
board. 

“And your health stands a jaunt into the 
world in the winter?” I inquired. 

She answered: “A few years here with right 
living and a contented spirit work wonders. 
So many of these poor people stand in the 
way of their own success,” and she sighed. 
“Yes, Iam well and strong again and above 
all, grateful.” 

“You must always have liked country life,” 
I said. 

Her husband laughed: “She was never in 
the country in her life before till we came out 
here, and my, how she hated it!” 

“Hush!” interrupted my hostess with 
flushed face, “When I have conquered all 
my dislikes and loneliness, and you have 
made this home for me’’—‘With your help” 
her husband amended—but she did_ not 
pause, “do you think it quite fair to remind 
me of those days of discipline in which I was 
learning my lesson of contentment ?” 

“Daddy, you mustn’t tease my mother,” 
broke in a childish voice, and the father 
replied : 

“That’s right, my son, but I spoke of it not 
to tease, but to show Mr. Richard what a 
brave little mother we have.” 

“We plan not to stay here always,” the 
mother turned to me, “We have the children 
to educate and are far from the best schools 
here. ‘That used to be my great hope of 
salvation before I learned to love it all, and 
now it is the only cloud we have, to think 
we must leave our little world here and hie 
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forth to do battle again. I fear it is a selfish 
life we have drifted into after all.” 

When I said good night, I told them they 
would never know how much good this day 
had done me. “You have taught me gently 
the reward of contentment and I shall strive 
for it till the reward is mine.” 

And all through the summer and the fall, 
it was with rejoicing heart I watched the 
wagons loaded heavily with crates of canteloupe 
and onions being hauled to the railroad, and 
the great loads of alfalfa taking the same path 
when the prices stiffened in the early winter. 











BOYHOOD KNEW 

For I knew it was a prosperous year for my 
neighbors, who had daily given pleasure to 
my summer, and that they would try their 
wings in the world again as soon as the 
growing season was over. 

I remembered how my Lady of the Gentle 
Heart had said, “But we are always glad to 
come back again,” and her husband’s hearty 
response, “Indeed we are,” and I knew theirs 
was no mere semblance of contentment on a 
southwestern ranch. 

And in time I learned my lesson, too, and 
found blessings in my reward. 








THE HILLS MY BOYHOOD KNEW 


By Urrsert Basurorp 


Oh hills of home! 
To-day how far are we apart! 
Oh sun-browned youth who felt the 


Of all the springtime in his heart! 


Oh care-free boy! 


joy 


*T was then fair Hope kept tryst with me, 
"T'was then my dreams should all come true, 


And Time was but a melody 


On those old hills my boyhood knew. 


*Twas then Faith took me by the hand— 

Ah, now so far beyond my reach! 
*Twere easy then to understand 

What bird and bough and blossom teach; 
"T'was then life held no sweeter thing, 

When woods were green and skies were blue, 
Than just to hear the thrushes sing 

Among the hills my boyhood knew. 


Away with manhood’s stress and strife! 


Give me the rapture born of youth! 


Give me that first pure flame of Life 


To light anew the torch of Truth! 


Yea, drench my soul in lyric rain 


Of bird-notes clear as morning dew; 


Oh, give me back the peace again 


Of those old hills my boyhood knew! 
































By Raven Linn 


CRAWINGS BY GRANT WALLACE 


OME are born to trouble, some hunt for 

it, and some have it left to them by will. 

The last was the case with Erasmus 
Hull. A bequest made with the very best 
intentions by his uncle, the late Horatio Hull, 
had shrouded the accustomed cerulian of 
Erasmus’ sky in clouds of impenetrable gloom. 
A white elephant is ordinarily supposed to be 
about as embarrassing and inconvenient a 
gift as can be made; but a white elephant is 
nothing to a full-rigged ship, foisted willy- 
nilly upon an unmitigated landlubber who 
doesn’t know what to do with it. The Polly 
P. Pratt was an excellent vessel in every 
respect—a boat that any seaman might have 
been proud to own; but to poor Erasmus she 
presented much the same aspect as a large 
and lucrative wholesale liquor business be- 
queathed to the president of the W. C. T. U. 

It had occurred to Erasmus that the best 
thing to do would be to sell the Polly P. Pratt, 
but none of his immediate acquaintances 
appeared to be in need of a ship at that 
particular time. He had even advertised 
the Polly in several of the daily papers. On 
six consecutive Sundays the following notice 
had appeared in at least four of the leading 
journals: 

FOR SALE—Full-rigged ship in good repair. 

For particulars address Q, Box 74, Evening 

War Whoop. 

Even these extreme measures failed utterly. 
There were only three replies to the adver- 
tisement, and these were all from agencies 
which wanted to sell the Polly P. Pratt on 
commission. Meanwhile, the vessel in ques- 
tion lay comfortably and expensively at her 


dock in the East river, eating her head off, 
as Erasmus Hull expressed it. 

This is why Erasmus was sitting like Grief 
upon a monument scowling at Patience, his 
mournful gaze fixed upon a little patch of 
sunshine on the carpet. He was facing a 
crisis. ‘The Polly P. Pratt, while eating off 
her own head, had been at the same time, 
rapidly devouring the available assets of 
Erasmus Hull. She was a vessel of most 
voracious appetite. Erasmus, staring at the 
spot of sunshine upon the floor, had just 
made up his mind to break up the Polly P. 
Pratt, and sell her disjecta membra as junk, 
when the door bell tinkled. Erasmus opened 
the door, and confronted a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man, with very bowed legs and very 
red whiskers. 

“Good afternoon,” said the bow-legged 
man; “Mr. Erasmus Hull, I presume ?” 

“Hit it the first guess,” replied Erasmus. 
“Come in,” he added a little hesitatingly; 
for he was not very favorably impressed with 
the stranger’s looks. 

The bow-legged man accepted the invitation, 
seated himself, crossed his legs comfortably, 
and removed his hat, which he placed on his 
lap. His appearance was even less attractive 
upon closer inspection. His expression was 
sinister, not to say villainous, and he had a 
fearful scar upon the left side of his face, 
reaching from above the ear almost to the 
point of the chin. His moustachios were 
long with fiercely drooping ends. Erasmus 
dropped into the nearest rocker and_ fixed 
upon the visitor an astonished and unwavering 
stare, in utter defiance of all the laws of 
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hospitality and the dictates of good manners. 
The painful silence was finally broken by the 
stranger. 

“Pardon me,” he said in a voice which 
sounded, as Erasmus afterwards stated, like 
honey over buckwheat cakes, “do I remind 
you of anyone ?” 

“No,” replied Erasmus, recovering his 
self-possession; ““You remind me of a piece 
of poetry. I can’t just recollect it at the 
present minute, but I reckon it'll come to me 
by and by. It went into its hole before I 
could land on it.” 

“I don’t seem to follow you,” said the bow- 
legged visitor. 

“Didn’t you ever shoot ground-hogs te 
inquired Erasmus. “You know you've got 
to get “em first pop, when they stick their 
heads up, or down they go into their holes, 
an’ you've just got to sit on the fence and 
watch for °em to bob up again. ‘That’s the 
way with my memory—it’s full of ground-hog 
holes; an’ the things I ought to remember are 
like the ground-hogs. If I don’t get ’em first 
pop, down they go, and there’s nothin’ for me 
to do but wait for em. ‘That piece of poetry 
got into a hole before I could bag it; but it'll 
be up again by an’ by. Meanwhiles, may I 
ask what I owe the pleasure o’ this here 
visit to?” 

“As you seem to be fond of poetry,” replied 
the stranger, “perhaps I can best convey to 
you the nature of my business in the words 
of an old song, with which you are doubtless 
familiar: 


Oh, islands there are in the midst of the deep, 

Where the flowers ever bloom and the skies never 
weep: 

And there, if thou wilt. we will fly o’er the wave, 

And captains of thousands shall bow to thy slave. 


“That don’t seem ‘to explain it altogether,” 
said Erasmus, “but I’m mighty glad you got 
it off, just the same; because it brings back 
the piece of*poetry I was tryin’ to remember, 
that you remind me of; I don’t seem to recol- 
lect it all yet, but it began like this: 


Fourteen men on a dead man’s chest; 
Heave ho, an’ a bottle o’ rum. 


“T perceive,” said the bow-legged stranger, 
“that you are a man of discernment. I am 
a reformed pirate. I have seen the error of 
my ways and am struggling to make amends; 
but alas, alas! All my tears have not availed 
to wash from my countenance the marks 
made by those evil days.” And the bow- 
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legged man shed a large tear from each eye, 
brushing the pearly drops away with his 
coat sleeve 

“But away with vain regret,” continued the 
stranger, recovering himself with an effort; 
“let us leave these harrowing memozies of 
the irretrievable past, and devote our minds 
to considerations of the living present. You 
are, I believe, owner of that most excellent 
vessel, the Polly P. Pratt, and desire to convert 
her dormant possibilities into available assets. 
Am I correct in my supposition ‘es 

“Which, bein’ translated into English,” 
said Erasmus, “‘means that I own the Polly 
an’ want to sell her. Both shots is bulls-eyes. 
But I hand you a straight tip right here, if 
you want to do business with me you’ve got 
to talk United States or get an interpreter. 
I don’t know no furrin languages.” 

“T crave your pardon,” replied the stranger, 
“if I drop at times into the speech of that 
effete class of society which I have learned 
to despise. Wealth and luxury proved my 
ruin. I was born heir to millions; upon 
arriving at man’s estate I became the head of 
a corporation went from bad to worse —got 
into Wall street, formed a trust, and eventually 
became a pirate. Piracy proved even more 
lucrative than high finance, and in a few years 
I found myself in possession of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. This wealth I buried 
upon the shores of a distant island, where 
it now lies. 

“Personally, I would have preferred to put 
it into stock, especially in view of the fact 
that, being a pirate, I was in command of 
unlimited supplies of water; but the etiquette 
of the piratical profession demanded that I 
should bury it, and bury it I did. After my 
reformation I resolved at first that this 
treasure should rest in its earthy bed forever, 
but subsequent consideration of the subject 
has convinced me that this would be very far 
from the right thing to do. 

“Of course, being a reformed pirate, I have 
given up my ships, and am, in consequence, 
unable to undertake, unassisted, the recovery 
of this treasure. Hence my visit to you. 
I have a treasure which is at present of no use 
to anyone, because I have no ship in which I 
can sail to the island where it is buried. You 
have a ship which is useless to you, because you 
can neither sail it nor sell it. I, therefore, 
offer you one-half the treasure in return for 
the use of your vessel as a means to its recovery. 
You are a worthy man, and will, I am sure, 
make good use of such a vast fortune. My 
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half I intend to give to charity. It has long 
been my desire to found an asylum for 
the care and training of the neglected 
children of the rich. I at first thought of 
forming a stock company and disposing of 
sufficient shares of my buried treasure to cover 
the expense of chartering a vessel. This could 
very easily be done, but it would take time, 
and I am very anxious to get it all over as 
soon as possible. 

“When all the arrangements for my pro- 
posed asylum have been made, I intend to 
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ERASMUS FIXED UPON THE VISITOR AN 
ASTONISHED AND UNWAVERING STARE 


devote the remainder of my life to honest 
labor, in the hope that I may thus win peace 
for my troubled conscience. You may, of 
course, accompany the expedition, if you so 
desire. Ah, we will sail through seas of azure 
blue, where pearls lie upon the bottom like 
grains of sand, where even the seaweed blos- 
soms like the rose, filling the air with its 
mellifluous fragrance; we will visit beauteous 
islands, where the fairest of flowers bloom, 
and all the trees are laden with strange and 
luscious fruits, and even their barks are 
pungent spices. You will gain boundless 
wealth, and I, peace to my troubled soul. 
Will you come ?” 

“About what do you think my share of the 
swag would amount to?” inquired Erasmus, 
much interested. 

“A hundred millions, at the very least,” 
replied the bow-legged man. 
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“When do you want to sail Pp inquired 
Erasmus. 

“In two weeks,” replied the bow-legged 
man. 

“Call ’round 
Erasmus, “and I'll give you my answer.” 
The bow-legged man was perfectly satisfied 
with this and took his departure. 

Erasmus Hull passed a restless evening and 
a restless night. It was a serious question to 
decide. If he rejected the offer of the bow- 
legged stranger, ruin stared him in the face. 
If, on the other hand, he accepted the propo- 
sition, what then? Would the bow-legged 
man keep his word? True, he had been a 
pirate; but then he was a reformed pirate, 
and people who have repented of past misdeeds 
are often conscientious about little 
details of morality than those who have never 
strayed from the path of rectitude. Moreover, 
the bow-legged man was perfectly fair and 
above board in the matter, for had he not 
offered, of his own free will, to permit Erasmus 
to accompany the expedition and see for 
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to-morrow afternoon,” said 


more 


himself that everything was done honestly ? 
That was a great point in his favor. If he 


had insisted upon conducting the expedition 
alone it would have looked suspicious; but 
he had done just the contrary. His looks 
were not all that could be desired, and his 
taste in the matter of vest and necktie a trifle 
extreme, but one should not expect too much 
from even a_ reformed pirate. Erasmus 
determined to reserve his decision until he 
had talked the thing over with his friend, 
the delicatessen man on the corner. 

Ile called upon the delicatessen man the 
next morning. The delicatessen man worked 
it out on the doctrine of chances. He worked 
everything out this way. He was fond of 
going to the races, and had a system of his own, 
worked out by this method, by which he could 
always tell with certainty which horse would 
win. The fact that the favorite horse some- 
times lost did not in the least contradict this 
theory. The law of chances clearly showed 
that this very law itself was bound to go wrong 
once in so many times. 

When Erasmus had stated his case, the 
delicatessen man closed one eye and fixed 
the other upon a jar of sweet pickles. ‘““There’s 
a chanct that you'll win out, ain’t there?” 
he inquired. 

Erasmus reckoned there was. 

“And a chanct that you won’t win out, ain’t 
there ?” 

Erasmus again reckoned there was. 
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APTAIN GRIM 

“Well and good,” said the delicatessen 
man, ‘‘so far it’s even, ain’t it?” 

Erasmus reckoned it was. 

“How much is the Polly P. Pratt worth ?” 
continued the delicatessen man; ‘‘a hundred 
thousand dollars ?” 

Erasmus didn’t know, but reckoned __ it 
might be 

“Well and good,” said the delicatessen 
man, “If you don’t get nothin’ you ain’t 
nothin’ out, unless you lose the Polly. If so 
be as you lose the Polly, you’re out one hundred 
thousand dollars. If you win out, you get a 
hundred million dollars, plus the Polly, which 
you keep, and that makes the odds in favor of 
the undertakin’ as one thousand and one to 
one. With all them odds in your favor, 
humanly speakin’, you can’t fail, and my 
advice is you better go.” 

This settled the matter; and when the bow- 
legged stranger called that afternoon for 
Erasmus’ decision he found that gentleman 
quite enthusiastic. During the following 
two weeks, while the Polly was being fitted 
out for the voyage, the mind of Erasmus was 
a kaleidoscope of rainbow-tinted visions of 
tropical islands, gorgeous flowers, sapphire 


seas, and heaps of glittering gold and 
jewels. The bow-legged — stranger had 


generously offered to fit out the Polly at his 
own expense, so the heart of Erasmus was free 
from care. 

At length the bow-legged man, whose name 
proved to be Captain Grim, announced to the 
expectant Erasmus that the Polly was all 
shipshape and ready to sail, and with flutter- 
ing heart he sought the dock where she lay 
and clambered on board. He had secured a 
tenant for his house and arranged all his 
affairs for a long absence, and he felt like a 
general marching into a hostile country after 
burning all his bridges behind him. 

He had finished a brief survey of the vessel 
when Captain Grim emerged from the cabin 
and raised his hat politely. ‘Good afternoon, 
my dear Mr. Hull,” said he, “and how are 
you pleased with my preparations ines 

“Why, I—that is—very much indeed, except 
in the sailors,” stammered Mr. Hull, staring 
about him at the various members of the crew, 
with an expression of countenance, closely 
resembling blank dismay. They were in 
truth a most villainous looking lot. 

“T am sorry you do not like my crew,” said 
Captain Grim. “I am free to confess that 
they do not suggest, at first glance, a collection 
of delegates to a Sunday-school convention. 
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The fact is, everfone of them is, like myself, 
a reformed villain—most of them pirates; 
although that man over there with the broad, 
square jaw was a burglar, and that fellow, 
with the close-cropped hair and one ear cut 
off, recently escaped from prison, where he 
was waiting to be hanged for murder. But 
they are all first-class fellows when you come 
to know them. You see this is a charitable 
plan of mine. I sympathize with these poor 
fellows deeply, for I know, alas, how cruel 
the world is to a repentant sinner;” and 
Captain Grim paused to dry a tear. “I 
resolved,” continued the captain, “that these 
men should not be forced back into evil ways 
by the uncharitableness of humanity, and I 
have therefore given them employment on the 
Polly P. Pratt. They are the finest fellows, 
really. You will be so fond of them when 
you come to know them. 
your berth.” 


Come and look at 
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Island and ridden upon a roller coaster, but 
the wildest roller coaster was nothing to this. 
The Polly stood wriggling for a moment upon 
the crest of a hill of water, then rushed with 
dizzy speed down, down, down into the valley 
below. It was worse than an express elevator. 
Then she wriggled and squirmed and writhed 
her way to the summit of the next mountain, 
to plunge down another dizzy precipice and 
repeat the whole performance. Suddenly 
Erasmus grew pale. He was seized with a 
wild yearning for his berth, and he betook 
himself thither with all the speed which the 
~arthquake motion of the vessel would permit. 

It was very late indeed when he arose the 
next morning and stumbled toward the deck. 
A damp smell greeted him as he emerged 
from the cabin; the Polly was pitching wildly 
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CAPTAIN GRIM SPRANG TO HIS FEET AS CLRASMUS APPEARED 


Erasmus felt distinctly uneasy, despite the 
vaptain’s comforting assurances, and it is by 
no means certain that he would not have given 
up the voyage then and there, but by this 
time the Polly was making her way slowly 
down the river in care of a fussy little tug, and 
Erasmus could not swim. So, with a sinking 
sensation of the stomach, he followed the 
‘aptain into the cabin. 

As the moon rose out of the waves that 
evening, she beheld Erasmus Hull, confirmed 
landlubber, standing at the bow of the Polly 
P. Pratt, gazing out over an interminable 
waste of tossing water. A high sea was rolling 
and a jolly breeze was snatching the white 
tops from the waves and whisking them away 
like so much linen blown from a gigantic 
clothes line. Erasmus had been to Coney 


in a blanket of impenetrable fog, which con- 
densed upon the rigging and drizzled dismally 
upon the deck. ‘There was not a breath of air 
stirring, and only the see-sawing of the Polly 
recalled the brisk blow of the night before. 
But what was that sound from the forward 
deck? There could be no mistaking it. 
In a wild roaring chorus the words came 
through the fog: 
Fourteen men on a dead man’s chest; 
Heave ho, a bottle of rum. 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest; 
Heave ho, and a bottle of rum. 


Erasmus cautiously approached the singers. 
Captain Grim and his entire crew were 
sprawled upon the deck, in all imaginable 
attitudes, keeping time to the rattling chorus 
with hands, boots and pistol butts. Every 
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man jack wore great hip boots and carried a 
cutlass. The air was perfumed with rum. 
Captain Grim sprang to his feet as he caught 
sight of Erasmus. He said not a word, but 
hurled a rum bottle with terrific force, straight 
at the head of the astonished fortune hunter. 
Erasmus dodged the missile which struck the 
rail and was dashed to pieces. He retired 
precipitately to his berth where he remained 
all day and all the following night. 

Captain Grim looked him up the next 
morning and expressed the greatest regret 
for the occurrence of the day before. “You 
see,” he explained, “piracy is a disease, just 
as are measles and such things, and anyone 
who has recently suffered from an attack of it 
is liable to relapses. My crew and I have all 
recovered but lately from this disease, and a 
return to the old conditions simply and natu- 
rally brought a relapse, which is, of course, 
greatly to be regretted. We are all deeply 
repentant and you may be assured that nothing 
of the sort will occur again. Besides, the rum 
is all gone with the exception of the supply 
kept on hand for the sailors’ regular allowance 
of grog. L trust that you have suffered no incon- 
venience from the unfortunate occurrence ?” 

“No,” replied Erasmus, “except that I'm 
fearful hungry.” 

“That,” said Captain Grim, “can be easily 
remedied. ‘The cook was a trifle indisposed 
this morning but I myself cured him with 
a marlin spike, and he assures me that break- 
fast will be served in fifteen minutes. In the 
treatment of cooks and sailors, when suffering 
from these minor ailments,” went on the 
captain reflectively, “there is nothing like a 
marlin spike—nothing. Come, I perceive 
that breakfast is ready.” 

For a couple of weeks the Polly sailed 
steadily southward. ‘The air became more 
and more balmy, and the water became bluer 
and bluer. “*We are now,” said Captain Grim, 
“in the Spanish Main. Ah, how gaily I sailed 
these seas in my pirate days. What strange 
adventures may one not find in these enchanted 
waters.” 

That very afternoon Erasmus went up on 
deck to find Captain Grim examining through 
his glass a vessel whose sails could be seen 
above the horizon. There was an air of 
excitement all over the Polly and the sailors 
were gathering in groups at the rail and dis- 
cussing the strange vessel in excited tones. 
At length the captain turned and shouted an 
order. Immediately all sail was crowded on, 
and the Polly fairly flew over the waves in 
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pursuit of the other vessel. All the sailors 
armed themselves to the teeth; one, bearing a 
bucket of paint and a huge brush, was lowered 
over the side, painted out the words “Polly P. 
Pratt” and painted just above the name 
“Death and Destruction.” As the Polly, 
now the Death and Destruction, approached 
the stranger, the black flag was run up and 
the decks were cleared for action. 

With shaking knees Erasmus ventured a 
stammering inquiry as to the meaning of all 
these sinister preparations. 

“I greatly fear,” said Captain Grim, “that 
we are about to suffer from another relapse, 
and I would advise you to keep out of the way.” 

Erasmus retired. 

The strange vessel was soon overhauled, 
and a short, but terrific struggle followed. 
The sounds of it reached the ears of Erasmus, 
through the pillow with which he had covered 
his head. Then followed a great thumping 
and banging as supplies and merchandise were 
transferred from the captured ship to the 
Death and Destruction. Assured that the 
conflict was over, Erasmus ventured on deck. 
The booty was piled high on all sides, but the 
strange vessel was nowhere to be seen. 
“Where is the other vessel?” he inquired of 
Captain Grim, who was superintending the 
stowing away of the ill-gotten cargo. 

“She has unfortunately sunk,” replied the 
gaptain as he knocked overboard with a 
marlin spike a sailor whom he detected in the 
act of slipping a gold watch into his pocket. 
“And I regret to say,” he added, as he gazed 
thoughtfully at a little ring of bubbles which 
marked the spot where the dishonest pirate 
had disappeared, “that her crew all went 
with her. They were brave fellows. ‘They 
all stuck to their posts to the last. Not one 
of them attempted to save his life by jumping.” 

Erasmus did not linger to ask further 
questions. He was desirous of getting as 
far away as possible from that marlin spike. 
When he reached the after deck he was amazed 
to behold, seated upon a coil of rope, a young 
woman of most attractive appearance. She 
was weeping as he approached, but upon 
beholding Erasmus she ceased immediately 
and fixed upon him a haughty stare. “Get 
the plank ready,” said she, “I am prepared 
to walk it. It is unnecessary to offer any 
compromise. I will not marry any pirate, 
I don’t care how good looking he may be. 
I will walk the plank.” 

“But I’m not a pirate,” said Erasmus. 
“I’m the owner of this ship.” 
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“What!” exclaimed the young woman, 
“is not this a pirate ship? It answers exactly 
to the description of a pirate ship given in 
lesson twenty-four. If you are not a pirate, 
why have you sunk my vessel and robbed me 
of all my belongings? If you were a pirate, 
you might be in part excusable, but if you are 
not, I wish to say, sir, that I consider your 
conduct utterly unpardonable,” and she cast 
a freezing glance upon him. 

“But I had nothin’ to do with it,” said 
“rasmus. ‘‘Now, don’t be unreasonable. 
Let me explain it to you.” And seating him- 
self upon another coil of rope he told her his 
story. 

“I believe you are telling me the truth,” 
said the young woman when he had finished. 
“You do not have the appearance of a pirate 
altogether, and you do not make use of any of 
the expressions given in lesson twenty-four as 
certain marks of piracy. My name is Amelia 

~Amelia Dobbs. I was captain of the vessel 

which has just been scuttled. A couple of 
years ago I took a correspondence course in 
navigation. Here is my diploma.” And she 
displayed a formal document beginning with 
“Whereas” in large capitals. ‘The school 
positively guaranteed situations as captain to 
all its pupils; but I could not seem to find a 
position. I wrote to the school about it, but 
for some reason they never answered my 
letters. I was determined to be a navigator, 
and having some money of my own, I pur- 
chased a ship called the Sally Ann. Of course 
I didn’t want my ship to have such a horrid 
name as tat, so I changed its name to the 
Flossie. 1 have been navigating the Flossie 
every summer now for two summers. I ama 
discoverer. That is my business.” 

“Have you made any discoveries yet?” 
inquired Erasmus, much interested. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I have discovered 
lots of the most interesting places, and met 
some of the most interesting people. You 
see, I hear of some country that I think would 
be nice and then I go and discover it. I never 
discover any place if I know exactly where it is, 
but I just sail around until I find it. No dis- 
coverer deserves any credit for discovering a 
place when he knows just where to look for it. 
When the Flossie was overtaken by the Death 
and Destruction I was on the hunt for Spanish 
Augusta.” 

“For where ?” inquired Erasmus. 

“For Spanish Augusta. I never really 
heard of such a place but I had been to Au- 
gusta, which is the capital of Maine, and liked 
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itso much. I heard about the Spanish Main 
and I supposed, of course, there must be a 
Spanish Augusta to be the capital of it; so I 
‘ame in search of it. Do you know anything 
about it ?” 

“No,” replied Erasmus, “I don’t, but if 
there is such a place Captain Grim’ll know 
about it. Dll ask him. Sometime,” he 
added, remembering the marlin spike, “when 
he ain’t busy.” 

At the mention of Captain Grim the counte- 
nance of Amelia Dobbs suddenly clouded. 
“Dear me,” said she, “I had almost forgotten 
him. This is a most distressing situation. 
A pirate is compelled by ancient custom to 
propose marriage to a lady whom he has saved 
from a captured ship. I couldn’t think of 
marrying Captain Grim, even were he not a 
pirate. He is a very disagreeable looking 
man and I never did like red whiskers. I 
don’t know what in the world to do.” 

“Couldn’t you refuse him?” suggested 
Erasmus. 

“It is evident,” replied Amelia, “that you 
have never studied navigation; otherwise 
you would know that custom decrees that a 
rescued lady refusing to marry the pirate who 
has rescued her must be made to walk the 
plank. There is no other way out of it. 
That is all explained in lesson twenty-four.” 

‘Perhaps some sort of a compromise could 
be come at,” said Erasmus. 

“T am afraid not,” replied Amelia, shaking 
her head gloomily; “there is no mention of 
such a thing.” 

On the very day following this conversation, 
Captain Grim approached Erasmus, _ his 
countenance the picture of gloom. “I find 
myself,” said he, “in a most distressing 
situation. I am compelled by ancient custom 
to propose marriage to the young lady whom 
this same custom compelled me to rescue 
from the Flossie. She, on the other hand, has 
no choice but to accept me or to walk the 
plank; and past experience warns me that she 
will adopt the former alternative. During 
the years of my piratical career I have accumu- 
lated several hundred wives of various nation- 
alities, and they are beginning to be a serious 
drain upon my finances. Besides this, I am 
compelled by this same ancient custom to 
provide each one of them with a tropical 
island as a wedding gift, and the supply of 
tropical islands is limited. In fact, I have 
been compelled on several occasions to locate 
two wives upon the same island; and experi- 
ence has shown that they do not get along well 
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together. If I were still a reformed pirate, 
I would not regard all these regulations as 
binding; but, as I do not feel that I have 
entirely recovered from my recent relapse, I 
cannot conscientiously ignore them. This is 
one of the great drawbacks to a piratical life.” 
And the captain sighed gloomily. 

‘“Lookee here,” said Erasmus, “judgin’ 
from conversation I’ve had with the lady in 
question, she ain’t any more anxious to be 
proposed to than you are to propose. Now, 
why can’t you settle this business by mutual 
agreement? There can’t be any objection to 
that. Just sign a paper in the presence of 
witnesses that you both agree to call the 
thing off.” 

This plan met with the captain’s full ap- 
Miss Dobbs agreed to it without 


proval. 
“There is no mention of any such 


hesitation. 
agreement in lesson twenty-four,” she said to 
Erasmus confidentially, “but it is evident that 
Captain Grim has never taken aregular course 
in navigation, and I feel that this little decep- 
tion on my part is pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances.” The paper was accordingly 
signed, Erasmus and the first mate signing as 
witnesses. “I will, of course, keep this agree- 
ment in my possession,” said Captain Grim, 
“as I am the only party to whom any stigma 
could possibly attach. No one can blame 
Miss Dobbs for not marrying a pirate, if her 
tastes do not lie in that direction, or for not 
insisting upon walking the plank.” This 
seemed reasonable and the agreement accord- 
ingly remained in the captain’s possession. 
About this time Erasmus began to notice 
a change in Captain Grim’s manner, which 
became more and more distant until it was 
One day he received a 


positively chilly. 
He obeyed, 


summons to the captain’s cabin. 
and found Captain Grim seated comfortably 
in an arm chair with his feet upon the table. 
“Sit down,” said Captain Grim. Erasmus 
accepted the invitation. “We are now,” 
said Captain Grim, “not very far from the 
island where my treasure lies buried. It is 
of course utterly out of the question to reveal 
the location of my treasure to a non-pirate. 
Do you think you would make a good pirate f” 

“T’mafraid not,” said Erasmus, witha sinking 
at the stomach very suggestive of seasickness. 
“That is exactly the conclusion at which I 
have arrived,” said Captain Grim. “When I 
took you on board the Death and Destruction, 
it was with the distinct understanding that 
you were to become a pirate, and a member 
of my crew. I—” 
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“A pirate!” cried Erasmus in amazement, 
“why I never 

“Do not contradict me,” said Captain 
Grim, ‘“‘or I may become angry.” 

“But didn’t you say,” continued Erasmus 
desperately, “that you would give me a share 
of the treasure in consideration of my lettin’ 
you have the Polly P. Pratt to go for it in? 
Don’t you remember that ,? 

“I distinctly remember,” said Captain Grim 
calmly, “having never said anything of the 
kind. As for your having given me the use 
of the Polly P. Pratt, I have not the least idea 
what you are talking about. This vessel is 
the Death and Destruction, and belongs to me. 
I am not indebted to you in any way, and, as 
you have refused to become a pirate, I do not 
see how you can very well expect me to keep 
you on board my ship. As for Miss Dobbs, 
inasmuch as she has refused to marry me, | 
cannot see why I should keep her on board 
indefinitely at my expense. Her belongings 
having all been seized by pirates, she is, of. 
course, unable to pay me any board or passage 
money. I have therefore decided to place 
you both in one of the ship’s boats, with a 
supply of provisions and a cask of water, and 
allow you to go wherever you please. I might 
compel you both to work your passage, as 
you are virtually stowaways; I prefer, how- 
ever, to be lenient, and will allow you to depart 
and will not even charge up against you the 
value of the boat in which you sail away. I 
consider that in doing this I am treating you 
very handsomely.” 

Without waiting to listen to ay expostu- 
lations, Captain Grim went on deck to see 
to the preparation of the boat. This took but 
a short time; Erasmus and Miss Dobbs were 
placed in the boat, which was promptly 
lowered. As Captain Grim drew a dagger 
from his belt to sever the rope which bound 
the boat to the Death and Destruction, Erasmus 
made a last attempt to move the heart of 
Captain Grim. 

“Do you consider this conduct,” said he, 
“as becomin’ to a reformed pirate = 
“TI do not,” replied Captain Grim, “‘but you 
forget that at the present time I am suffering 
from a relapse.” And he cut the rope. 

As the Death and Destruction sailed swiftly 
away, the dauntless Amelia began immediately 
to figure out the situation according to the 
rules of the Correspondence School of Navi- 
gation. “I do not recollect,” said she, ‘“‘any- 
thing in the course exactly corresponding to 
our present situation, but I think it might be 
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classed under the heading of shipwreck. Of 
course we have not actually been shipwrecked, 
but our situation is very much the same as 
if we had, and in preliminary remarks, I 
remember, there was a remark something like 
this: ‘It is impossible to treat separately every 
possible combination of circumstances; general 
directions must be construed to cover specific 
cases.’ It is probable that this is a specific 
case and should be dealt with according to 
the rules laid down in lesson twenty-six, which 
treats of shipwrecks. The first rule is “Leave 
everything to the captain.” This we have 
already done.” And she gazed somewhat 
ruefully after the rapidly disappearing Death 
and Destruction. ‘‘ ‘In case of the death or 
disablement of the captain the next officer in 
rank should assume command,’ and so on 
down to the cabin boy, who assumes command 
when there is no one else left. In this case, 
as I am a regularly accredited navigator and 
was captain of the Flossie, to which this boat 
belonged as you will notice, I think I had 
better take command. Don’t you think so ?” 

Erasmus was perfectly satisfied. 

“Very well, then,” continued Captain 
Dobbs, “‘I will issue orders that we sail directly 
west until further notice. I have observed 
that the Death and Destruction has been 
sailing directly westward for a couple of days. 
I have also noticed that the water through 
which we sailed yesterday was a perfectly 
heavenly blue, while the water in which we 
now find ourselves is green. This is a certain 
indication that we are now in shallower water; 
and if there is any land within reach it is 
certain to be to the west of us. I learned this 
in lesson eleven of my correspondence course.” 

For two days, therefore, taking turns at 
the oars, they rowed steadily westward. On 
the third day the provisions gave out. For 
the first time Captain Dobbs was nonplussed. 
“I have been trying hard,” said she, “to 
recollect what lesson twenty-six says ought to 
be done when the provisions give out, but I 
cannot remember that it mentioned the 
subject at all. I know it says something about 
-arefully husbanding your rations, but you 
cannot husband your rations when you have 
no rations left to husband.” Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet and pointed over the bow 
of the boat. ‘Look there,” she cried tri- 
umphantly, “didn’t I tell you ?” 

Erasmus looked but could see nothing. 

“Those clouds,” she went on excitedly, 
“those what-you-call-’em clouds. I don’t 
remember the name of them but they are a 


certain indication of land. There wasa picture 
of them in lesson eleven. We are saved!” 

She proved to be correct. It was a long 
row, but they landed at last upon a sandy 
beach, shaded by beautiful palm trees. “How 
perfectly lovely!” said Amelia, gazing about 
her at the luxuriant tropical foliage. “I am 
perfectly certain that this is Spanish Augusta. 
If you will go find the town and a restaurant 
where we can get something to eat, I will stay 
here and see that no one takes our boat.” 

Erasmus accordingly set off down the beach 
in search of a roadway which might lead to a 
town. He walked for more than a mile with- 
out beholding either road or human habita- 
tion, and had just made up his mind to retrace 
his steps and search in the other direction, 
when, to his delight, he saw a man sitting upon 
a flat rock and gazing out over the sea. Grow- 
ing out of the sand, just behind the stranger, 
was a curious tropical plant with two large 
leaves, which waved gently in the breeze. 
As Erasmus approached, he observed to his 
surprise that what he had taken for the leaves 
of a tropical plant were nothing more nor less 
than a pair of shoes, tied to small sticks, driven 
into. the sand and pulling and tugging at the 
strings which bound them like a couple of 
toy balloons. ‘There was nothing especially 
remarkable about: the appearance of the 
stranger, except that the skirts of his coat were 
pinned to the waistband of his trousers and 
that he was in his stocking feet. He was 
gazing out over the water with an expression 
of the deepest melancholy. 

“How do you do,” said Erasmus politely; 
the stranger turned and looked at him, his 
expression of gloom completely fading. 

“Please do not disturb me until I get through 
worrying,” said he; “I will be done in two 
minutes and then I can talk to you.” 

He immediately resumed his former melan- 
choly expression and stared sorrowfully out 
over the water. Presently he pulled a watch 
from his pocket and glanced at it. Immedi- 
ately the sadness vanished again from his 
countenance, which assumed, as though by 
magic, the jolliest expression imaginable. 

“TI have done it for exactly one hour and 
one-half minute, this afternoon,” he said with 
an air of the greatest satisfaction. 

“What have you done ?” inquired Erasmus. 

“Worried,” replied the stranger cheerfully. 

“What were you worryin’ about?” asked 
Erasmus. 

“Don’t you think,” answered the stranger, 


“that if you weighed one hundred and 
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forty-eight pounds and a quarter, and were to be 
cooked and eaten as soon as you reached one 
hundred and fifty, that you would worry, too ? 
Especially if you had been gaining at the rate 
of one pound a week for two weeks past in 
spite of everything you could do to stop it ?” 

“Without havin’ carefully considered the 
question,” replied Erasmus, “I think it likely 
that I would. Is that what you are worryin’ 
about ?” 

“T will tell you the whole story,” said the 
stranger. “My name is Louis Perkins. I am 
the discoverer of Perkins’ repulsive paint. 
That is its present name. I am not quite sure 
that I will not put it upon the market as Louis’ 
levitating liquid. However, the name is a 
matter of comparatively small consequence. 
This remarkable liquid possesses the character- 
istic of not only nullifying, but actually 
reversing the power of gravitation. Kindly 
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“PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB ME UNTIL I GET 







THROUGH WORRYING” 


notice the shoes just behind you. The soles 
of them have been painted with this liquid. 
I, of course, realized what a valuable assistant 
this liquid would be in the development of 
aeronautics, and I set to work very soon after 
my discovery upon a flying machine. 

“Not being worried by any of the perplexing 
problems which confront other aeronauts, 
my venture was entirely successful, and I set 
off upon a trial trip. Everything worked 
beautifully, and my machine developed 
speed which was simply amazing. I chose a 
southerly course and found myself, after a 
two days’ sail, directly over this island. I 
descended, by means of my aeroplane attach- 
ment, to get a better view of the island, and 
in doing so met disaster. I allowed the 
machine to descend a little too low, and the 
tops of a couple of tall palm trees scraped some 
of the repulsive paint from the bottom of the 
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car. Of course the whole thing fell promptly 
to the ground and was badly damaged in 
the fall. 

“IT set to work immediately to make repairs 
and would soon have been on my way north 
but for a second misfortune which befell me. 
I had my car almost ready for a coat of the 
repulsive paint when the island was visited 
by a shipload of pirates, who have a treasure 
hidden over here in the woods. They came 
upon me as I worked and a most villainous lot 
they were. The captain informed me that 
this island belonged to him, and that I was 
guilty of trespass in having landed upon it. 
He said that he would be justified in carrying 
me off and compelling me to work as a com- 
mon sailor on board his ship; but he could see, 
he said, from the idiotic kind of boat I was 
building, that I would never make a sailor. 
So he carried off my flying machine in payment 
of what he claimed I owed him as damages 
for having trespassed upon his property, 
and handed me over to the care’ of a tribe of 
cannibals who inhabit this island. 

“T was only saved from being immediately 
devoured by a curious custom of these savages. 
It seems that, on account of some peculiar 
superstition, they will not eat a man who weighs 
less than one hundred and fifty pounds. I 
was short weight and they set in to fatten me 
up. I have done my best to keep down my 
weight, but, as you see, have not succeeded. 
I tried starvation, but it wouldn’t do. They 
discovered the game immediately and ap- 
pointed an ugly old savage with a most dis- 
agreeable disposition as stuffer-in-chief. He 
has been standing over me three times a day 
with a nasty looking spear and making me 
eat until I simply can’t hold another mouthful. 
I hoped for a while that I might get an attack 
of dyspepsia, but I have seen no sign of it. 
Then I remembered having heard that nothing 
is so bad for the health as worry, and since that 
time I have been worrying for one hour every 
morning and afternoon. I sit upon this 
rock and think of all the unpleasant things 
I can remember, and try to picture to myself 
how disagreeable it must be to be cooked and 
eaten by cannibals. I am naturally of a most 
cheerful disposition and I very often catch 
myself whistling when I am trying to worry. 
Then I have to make up time. This afternoon 
I succeeded in worrying without stopping once 
to whistle or laugh at the ridiculous position 
I find myself in, for one hour and one-half a 
minute. I am afraid, though, that it is all 
of no use; I simply can’t get thin. 
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“IT keep those shoes with me as a last resort. 
On the day that I weigh one hundred and fifty 
pounds, I will put on those shoes and fall off 
the island. I can come down when I want 
to do so by scratching some of the paint off 
the soles. Unless I get too fat to bend over. 
Wouldn’t that be a joke ?” and Mr. Perkins 
rolled over in a fit of uproarious laughter. 

“One can’t be too careful how he handles 
this paint,” continued Mr. Perkins when he 
had recovered his composure. “That cross- 
grained old butler of mine got his feet into it 
yesterday evening—quite by accident, of 
course, and went up in the air like a rocket. 
I am afraid he will never come back. I have 
to keep my coat tails pinned down because I 
got them into the stuff. It soaked into the 
cloth and I can’t get it out. If I take out these 
pins my coat falls up about my ears in a manner 
which interferes dreadfully with my activities. 
But I beg your pardon. Here I am talking 
about myself and my discovery all this while, 
and have never asked you who you are, how you 
came here and how you expect to get away.” 

“As to the latter,” replied Erasmus, “I am 
afraid I don’t know anything more than you 
do; but as to the rest of it, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you all there is to tell.” And he related the 
whole story of his dealings with Captain Grim 
and the consequences thereof. 

Mr. Perkins was much interested. “Did 
your Captain Grim have red hair and whiskers, 
and a scar on the left side of his face?” he 
asked. Receiving an affirmative reply from 
Erasmus, he sat down upon the sand and roared 
with laughter. ‘“This is positively the richest 
joke,” he said when he was able to articulate. 
“Tt is as certain as anything can be that your 
pirate and mine are one and the same, and 
that the Death and Destruction is at this very 


minute cruising about somewhere in_ this 
neighborhood. She is certain to be here 


before long. It is positively the funniest thing 
I ever heard of.” And he went off into 
another burst of laughter. 

Erasmus was utterly unable to see anything 
funny in the situation. He had no desire to 
see either Captain Grim or the Death and 
Destruction. ‘I think,” said he, “that we 
had better talk this thing over with Miss 
Dobbs. She has an uncommon level head 
for a woman and she may have some ideas 
worth considerin’.”. Mr. Perkins was_per- 
fectly willing and they accordingly turned 
their steps in the direction of the boat. 

They were still some distance from the 
spot where Erasmus had left Miss Dobbs, 
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INSTANTLY THE EX-CAPTAIN WAS FLOATING GRACEFULLY SEVERAL FELT 
ABOVE THE DECK 


when that young lady came running to meet 
them in great excitement. 

“IT have seen a ship,” she cried, “it is head- 
ing for this part of the shore. We are saved!” 

“We are at least a great deal safer than if 
we had not seen her coming,” said Mr. Perkins 
with a chuckle. “Come out of sight behind 
those trees. We have something to tell you.” 
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Amelia accompanied Erasmus and Mr. 
Perkins to a sheltered nook among the palm 
trees, where the latter gentleman related his 
story and repeated his theory in regard to the 
identity of Captain Grim and the pirate who 
had robbed him of his airship. By the time 
the story was ended the vessel which Amelia 
had sighted was close to shore, and there was 
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no longer any doubt about the matter; it was 
the Death and Destruction. A long time 
Amelia sat in silence. At last she spoke: 

“There is absolutely nothing in the whole 
correspondence course,” said she, “which 
applies to a situation like this. I cannot even 
find a general rule which can be construed to 
apply to it. There is nothing to do but depend 
upon common sense. The first thing to do is 
to keep out of sight for the time and see what 
the pirates are going to do.” 

They had not long to wait. The Death and 
Destruction anchored within a few feet of the 
shore, a gangplank was thrown out and with 
wild shouts and yells, the whole pirate crew, 
headed by Captain Grim, rushed down the 
plank and disappeared in the forest. 

“Now,” said Amelia, “the thing for us to 
do is to go on board the Death and Destruction 
as quickly as possible. Have you a supply of 
your levitating liquid near by, Mr. Perkins ?” 

“T can secure a large pailful of it within five 
minutes,” replied Mr. Perkins. 

“Very good,” said Amelia, “go and get it 
and we will wait for you.” 

Mr. Perkins disappeared into the forest and 
quickly reappeared with a large wooden pail 
filled with a yellowish, oily liquid. 

“Now,” said Amelia, “we will go on board. 
There is net a pirate left upon the ship. 
I counted them as they came ashore.” 

They hurried on board and, at the direction 
of Amelia, the portion of the deck near the 
end of the gangplank was liberally coated 
with the repulsive paint. “Now,” said 
Amelia, “let them come.” 

It was not long before a squad of the pirates 
emerged from the forest bearing a heavy box 
which they deposited upon the beach at the 
foot of the gangplank. They then returned 
into the forest. ‘They were followed by others, 
all heavily laden with booty which was de- 
posited likewise at the foot of the plank. 
Suddenly it became evident that something 
strange had occurred. The whole troop of 
pirates, headed by Captain Grim, rushed 
from the forest and huddled excitedly about 
the foot of the gangplank. They began to 
tug and pull excitedly at the bundles and 
boxes piled upon the sand, and were evidently 
in a most tremendous hurry. 

Mr. Perkins leaned over the rail. “Good day, 
captain,” said he, “you are a stranger in these 
parts. It is good to see old friends again.” 

The captain turned a ferocious glance in 
the direction of the speaker; then, snatching 
his cutlass and pouring out torrents of strong 
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piratical expletives, rushed up the gang- 
plank. As he struck the deck he dropped his 
cutlass, grabbed wildly at the rail, and shot 
into the air. He went straight up for several 
hundred feet; then a light breeze swung the 
Death and Destruction slightly from her 
position and he began to descend. He would 
most certainly have been dashed to pieces on 
the deck, but it happened that the top of one 
of his huge hip boots caught upon the very 
tip of the main mast, and there he hung, head 
downward, still bellowing frightful threats. 
The pirate crew, utterly astounded, stood like 
a group of grotesque statues, their mouths 
wide open and their eyes staring. Not one of 
them had the courage to ascend the gangplank. 

Amelia approached the rail. “I desire,” 
said she, “to speak with the first mate.” 

The first mate turned as pale as his bronzed 
complexion permitted, but he stepped forward. 

“I wish,” said Amelia, “to make a proposi- 
tion to you; but I will ask you in the first 
place whether you know of Captain Grim’s 
ever having been granted a diploma in any 
regular school of navigation, correspondence 
or otherwise.” 

“I am perfectly certain,” replied the mate, 
“that he has not. He is a self-made pirate.” 

“Very good,” continued Amelia. “Now, 
I have my diploma, granted me upon the 
completion of a correspondence course in 
navigation and testifying to my qualifications 
for a position as captain of a vessel. It 
appears to me, therefore, that it is your plain 
duty to mutiny, disavow all allegiance to 
Mr. Grim—he has no right to the title of 
captain—and sail under my command. I leave 
it to you as a fair-minded pirate to decide.” 

“May I ask to see the diploma ?” said the 
first mate. 

“That is no more than right,” replied 
Amelia, “and I will throw it down to you if 
you will give me your word of honor to return 
it to me.” 

The first mate promised, and Amelia tossed 
him the document which he read carefully 
from beginning to end. “This appears to be 
perfectly regular in all respects,” he said when 
he had finished, “and if the other members 
of the crew are willing, we will mutiny. First, 
however, I desire to inquire what will be done 
with this treasure ?” 

“You will be permitted to divide it among 
yourselves, as you see fit,” replied Amelia. 
“As for myself, I do not wish any of it. I] 
regard it as tainted and I feel sure that my 
companions will feel the same way about it. 
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Of course, I wish it distinctly understood that 
as soon as I assume command, the Death and 
Destruction ceases to be a pirate vessel and 
becomes a peaceful merchantman. Are you 
agreed to this ?” 

“Your terms are very generous,” replied 
the first mate and he turned to the crew. 
“You have heard the proposition,” he said, 
“all those in favor of accepting it will signify 
their assent by saying aye!” All voted in the 
affirmative. “Your proposition is accepted 
unanimously,” announced the first mate, 
turning to Amelia, “and we have mutinied. 
You are now captain of the Death and Destruc- 
tion. What are your commands f” 

“In the first place,” replied Amelia, “I will 
let a basket down with a rope and you will all 
place your daggers and cutlasses in it. I will 
then pull them up on deck and put them away 
under lock and key. It usual for a 
merchantman to be armed, and if the sailors 


is not 


were to retain their weapons it might arouse 
unjust suspicions in the minds of others.” 
This 
weapons were drawn on deck and locked up. 
“Now,” announced Amelia, “we will scour the 
deck and you may all come on board. I 
prefer,” she said, when the crew of reformed 


was done and several basketfuls of 


pirates were all assembled on deck, “that this 
shall remain a pirate vessel for fifteen or 
twenty minutes yet, and that I be considered 
the ferocious captain of a pirate crew. I have 
reasons for this. At the close of the twenty 
minutes I will send a sailor to paint out the 
words Death and Destruction, and restore the 
words Polly P. Pratt, and this will be again 
an honest vessel.” 

No objection being made to this, she 
ferocious expression of 
countenance and ordered the luckless ex- 
captain to be taken down from the mast. 
This was quickly done. “Now,” said she, 
“tie his hands behind his back, get a rope 
fifteen feet long, tie one end firmly about his 
waist and tie the other to that ring in the 
floor.” This “Now,” said she, 
“bring that pail containing the yellow liquid 
and put both his feet into it.” The command 
was obeyed immediately by two powerful 
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sailors and in an instant the ex-captain was 
floating gracefully several feet above the deck. 
At the command of the new captain, the 
clothing of the old one was thoroughly covered 
with the levitating liquid by means of a large 
brush, even his hair being well soaked. 

“T wish to announce,” said Captain Dobbs, 
“that in just five minutes by my watch, this 
will cease to be a pirate ship, and any sailor 
who, after that time, evinces a desire to return 
to a piratical career will be soaked thoroughly 
in this liquid and attached to the top of the 
main mast by a long rope and will be allowed 
to remain there, rain or shine, until he experi- 
ences a change of heart. Lift the anchor.” 
She turned to the first mate and added blush- 
ingly, “I think it proper to explain at this time 
that I have proposed to Mr. Hull and he has 
accepted me, and upon our return to Americé 
Mr. Perkins is to erect a factory for the manu- 
facture of his repulsive paint, and the Polly P. 
Pratt is to transport cargoes of it to foreign 
countries as soon as some way has been dis- 
covered of carrying large quantities of it in a 
ship without everything falling off the deck. 
Mr. Hull is to be owner of the Polly P. Pratt 
and I am to be captain of her, and we will be 
very glad to retain the services of any of you 
who may desire to retire permanently from a 
piratical career and live as honest sailors.” 

“All this is very interesting,” interposed 
ex-Captain Grim, “but I would like to inquire 
how long you intend to keep me here listening 
to it?” 

“Not very long,” replied Amelia. “In just 
one minute it will be noon. The anchor is 
coming up, as you may notice, and by the 
time the chronometer strikes, the Polly P. 
Pratt will be sailing northward and you will 
be sailing skyward.” And she drew a sharp 
knife from the bosom of her dress. 

“Do you consider,” inquired the ex-captain, 
“that such a deed would be becoming to a 
kindhearted young lady ?” 

“I do not,” replied Amelia, “but you forget 
that until the chronometer strikes eight bells, 
I am the pitiless chief of a band of blood- 
thirsty pirates.” 

And she cut the rope. 
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Tue Trai, THrouGu THE Mountains 


T’ was about two o’clock when Kennard, 
riding in the advance of his troop, heard the 
sound of rifle shots from the other side of 

a hill infront of them. They had made splen- 
did progre.s during the day and were now 
miles away from the fort. The sound seemed 
to indicate that someone was making a run- 
ning fight and coming toward them. Noise- 
lessly he deployed his men. ‘The troopers 
took wide distance, rifles were unslung, and 
every preparation made for emergency, as 
they trotted toward the crest of the hill. 

They had scarcely reached it when over its 
brow burst two Indians, fleeing at the full 
speed of their ponies. Astonished at the 
appearance of the soldiers, the two Indians 
checked their ponies, violently swerved to the 
right, and made a rush for life and freedom. 

With a shout of triumph the troops dashed 
upon them. A well directed volley from the 
nearest soldiers killed the horses and one of 
the Indians. The other struggled to his feet 
as his horse fell, discharged his rifle harmlessly 
at the nearest soldier, and was in turn shot 
dead and ridden down at the same time. 

The dash of the troop carried it to the top 
of the hill, and some little distance away they 
saw four white men galloping toward the 
crest. A few moments, and the two parties 
had joined. Under orders of Hamilton and 
Bodley, the two lieutenants, the company 
had rapidly re-formed in line and_ halted. 


Kennard, attended by Hamilton, rode forward 
to meet the newcomers. It was they who 
broke the silence. 

“You got ’em, I see,” said a grizzled little 
old man. 

“Yes,” said Kennard, ‘“‘we did. Who and 
what are they a 

“They're Ogalala Sioux. We think they 
belong to a party that was connected with 
the killin’ of old Colonel Benham an’ the 
abductin’ of his gal.” 

“Have you any tidings of Miss Benham ?” 

“None. We thought we might git some 
from them fellers,” pointing to the dead 
Indians. “Who mought you be ?” 

“Captain Kennard of the army, and you—” 

“My name is Meekins, giner’ly called 
‘Bud’ around these parts. I’m a_ hunter, 
trapper, an’ prospector.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Meekins, I’ve 
heard of you often,” answered the soldier. 
“IT am on the same quest. The Sioux and 
Cheyennes are out.” 

“T have heard of it,” he said nodding. 

“Colonel Wainwright got a telegram from 
General Crook this morning. We are ordered 
to move and join the general on the Rosebud. 
I have been given the privilege of coming out 
ahead to search for Miss Benham.” 

“Well, we’re on that same trail,’? Meekins 
began. “We traced ’em down to the river by 
the ranch, an’ then found the trail of their 
horses crossin’ the river an’ takin’ to the 
uplands. There was evidence also that 
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somebody had gone down the river in a canoe. 
We divided our party an’ as I’m the best 
trailer in the bunch, I follered this trail. 
Sullivan an’ the others went down the river. 
Where be you bound for ?” 

“T thought I’d strike the river below White 
Horse rapids and see if I could pick up the 
trail there.” 

“I'll go with you, me and these gents. 
What say ye, Johnson i 

“Sure, that’s what we come for.” 

“That is, if you want us,” 
Meekins. 

“TI should be delighted to have a man of 
your ability to take up the trail, and these 
men to add to my small force.” 

“Right you are, then,” said the old trapper. 
“Meanwhile, I better take a look at these 
dead bucks here.” 

He dismounted as he spoke, stooped to the 
side of the dead Indians, turned them over 
and examined them carefully. 

“They're Ogalalas all right. Probably 
belong to some sub-chief of Crazy Horse’s 
Look, captain, they are painted for 
They’ve got better 

If I was you, I’d 


continued 


band. 
war, an’ well armed, too. 
guns than you fellers have. 
take their weepin’s.” 

“A good suggestion,’ 
“Schneider, disarm these dead bodies. 
may need their guns.” 

“An’ I *spose,”’ said the old trapper, “you 
wouldn’t mind my takin’ their scalps “ 

“I certainly should,” said Kennard 
decidedly. 

“Well, perhaps you may feel different after 
you've had as much experience with ’em as 
I have,” returned the trapper nonchalantly, 
leaving them and remounting his pony. 
“Now, we'll ride on. I take it, it’s more 
likely the half-breed, who’s darin’ enough to 
stop at nothin’, will have tried to run the 
White Hoss rapids.” 

“But it has never been done.” 

“Well, that’s no reason it can’t be did, if 
he’s got nerve an’ skill enough to try it, which 
he sure has. If he tried it, he either got 
through or didn’t. If he didn’t get through 
we'll find his body an’ the girl’s; they'll either 
be floatin’ in the shallows where the water 
broads out below the rapids, or lyin’ on the 
shore somewhere’s. If they did get through, the 
ground thereabouts is low an’ soft an’ we ought 
to pick up the trail without much difficulty.” 

“T hope to God that if they tried it they did 
get through,” said Kennard. 

“Hold on, cap,” returned the old scout 


returned the captain. 
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earnestly, “I don’t know as I echo that hope, 
or not. There’s worse things than droundin’ 
in nice clean water like the White Hoss 
rapids, an’—” 

“Stop!” said Kennard. “You think I 
don’t know it as well as you, but I can’t bear 
to think of it! Let us go ahead!” 

Meekins nooded. 

“You an’ me better ride ahead an’ let your 
men come on a little in the rear, so’s I can see 
any possible Injin sign hereabouts. Them 
dead bucks left a trail a baby could have 
followed. They done it a purpose. They 
might have got away, for our hosses was no- 
where near as fresh as theirs, if it hadn’t 
been for you.” 

Thus with Kennard and the scout riding 
ahead, the troop moved rapidly on. It was 
late in the afternoon when they struck the river 
below the rapids. 

There, sure enough, was a trail. Meekins 
examined it cursorily from the back of his 
horse, and uttered one explosive monosyllable. 

“Hell!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Kennard. 

“Why, Sullivan’s men have tromped all 
over the place. Lem’me see where they 
went,” replied the scout, crossing the stream 
and examining the ground on the other side. 

“They put for the mountains all right,” 
he cried. 

“T have been looking through the shallows,” 
said Kennard, “and I see no sign of any 
bodies. Where shall we go now? We are 
wasting time!” 

*‘Lem’me think,” said Meekins. “I don’t 
guess it’s much use follerin’ the trail of Sulli- 
van’s outfit. God only knows where they'll 
land. They’re a splendid set 0’ cowboys, but 
there ain’t a trailer among ’em.” 

“Are you going to give it up?” 

“Give it up! Not if I have to foller the gal 
into the heart of the hull Sioux nation, but 
I’m tryin’ to argify out in my mind what’s 
best for us todo. It’s easy to see that they’ve 
struck for the heart of the mountains. Now, 
them mountains is a tangle of valleys an’ 
cafions an’ holes that no man knows.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Kennard. “Go 
on.” 

“Well, I figger it out this way. The half- 
breed won’t be in command of the party, but 
he'll have powerful influence over it. One 
of his favorite haunts is a certain shelf-like 

ave in a big cafion I know of. Way to it is 
up a narrow trail that one man could hold 
forever agin a regiment. I’ve hunted with 
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him, an’ once we went there. Must have 
been ten years ago, but I know the place. 
I’ve got a fine memory for such things an’ I 
fixed it in my mind. If it’s left to me, I says 
the chances are he'll go there.” 

“We will go with you!” 

“All right,” said Meekins, “‘we’ll take the 
hull troop as far as we kin an’ then leave half 
of ’em at the mouth of the canon with the 
hosses an’ make a dash with the rest of ’em 
on foot.” 

“How long is the trail after you reach the 
mouth of the cafon ?” 

“Well, three or four hours, I reckon. You 
~an’t make it in much less in such a place as 
that at night. It’s about the worst trail I 
know in the range.” 

“Isn’t it practicable for horses ie 

“In daylight, yes, an’ if you don’t care how 
much noise you make, but goin’ quiet like 
as we got to go, better leave *em behind.” 

“Very well,” said the captain. 

They crossed the river, and proceeded at a 
gallop until they struck the rough rocks of 
the foothills. Sullivan’s trail, which was as 
plain as daylight, they found branched off 
suddenly to the northward after progressing 
about a mile from the river bank. 

“He’s seed somethin’ or thinks he has,” 
said Meekins, galloping by Kennard’s side. 

“And you don’t think it would be wise to 
follow him ?” 

“Frankly, I don’t, cap. He's got force 
enough to deal with em anyway if he catches 
’em, an’ it’s more’n likely he’s gone off on a 
fool’s errand. Nope, I’m still set in my 
idea that we’re doin’ the best thing.” 

“I am trusting to you, Meekins,” said the 
captain. 

“Well,” said Meekins, “‘you better trust in 
somebody higher ’n me, but so fur as my 
intelleck goes, it is working in the gal’s sarvice 
an’ yourn. I take it, “tain’t merely becus 
she’s a woman that you went white when I 
mentioned her, back on the trail yonder,” 
he ran on with the garrulous frankness of the 
old frontiersman. 

“No,” answered the captain. “That is 
enough to make any man hunt down her 
abductors, but it is not only that. I was 
going over to her father’s this morning to 
ask her to be my wife.” 

“Well, cap’n,” returned the hunter with 
ready sympathy, “it’s not so bad as if she 
was took by Ingins alone. I know that 
hound of a_half-breed mighty well. I’ve 
hunted with him, trapped with him an’ 
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prospected with him. He’s got some kind 
o’ chivalry—some kind o’ decent instinct in 
his hide, I reckon it’s from his French people 
long ago. He’s as vain as a peacock, too. 
He thinks he’s irresistible, a reg’ler lady 
killer, you know, an’ no woman kin help 
falling in love with him. He might think 
he’d win the girl. Vve got an idee that 
pr’aps that’s it.” 

“IT hope so,” said Kennard. “I pray to 
God that it may be so. It will make me kill 
him a little more mercifully than otherwise, 
if I find out that is true!” 


Y 


A Pair or LirrLe SHOES 


T was night when the troop finally drew 

rein and halted at the mouth of the trail into 
the mouth of the canon. Before giving the 
order to dismount Kennard addressed his 
soldiers. 

“Men,” said he, “Meekins thinks it is 
possible that Miss Benham may have been 
varried up this pass to a secret spot frequented 
by Girot. On the strength of his guess we 
have decided to try the trail, which, he tells 
me, is the worst in the mountains, in the hope 
of finding and surprising the enemy. The 
traik is impossible for horses at night. We 
will have to attempt it on foot. It means 
three hours or more of steady plodding, and 
either disappointment or a hard fight at the 
end. One-half of the troop will stay here with 
the horses. Hamilton will remain in com- 
mand. The other half will go with Meekins 
and me. Mr. Bodley will accompany us. 
All those who will volunteer step forward.” 

As a matter of course, every man moved 
forward. ‘They did not content themselves 
with that, for every man broke into appeals. 
“Take me!” 

“Don’t leave me behind.” 

Even Hamilton, although he knew, of 
course, what his duty was, joined in the clamor. 

Kennard’s face flushed with pride. 

“T knew I could count on everyone of you 
boys,” he said quickly. “I do not know how 
to select. Break ranks,” The line dissolved 
jin an instant. “Now,” he continued, “form 
in line again. Never mind your old order.” 
The men crowded back into line again with 
sufficient variation not to duplicate their 


previous formation. “That’s well. Atten- 


tion. Count fours.” 
The sharp staccato notes of the men as 
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they called off the numbers rang through the 
night. 

“The odd numbers will fall back one step,” 
resumed Kennard, when silence again fell. 
“The even numbers step forward one pace.” 

In a trice, as the command was obeyed, the 
troop found itself divided into two platoons. 

“Now,” said Kennard, “I'll spin a coin. 
If it’s heads the odd numbers go. If it’s tails, 
the even numbers go.” 

Ile flipped the half-dollar in the air, caught 
it in his hand. 


“Hamilton,” he said, extending it, 
Er” 


‘what 
is I 
“Heads,” said Hamilton, “the odd numbers 
win,” but his voice was drowned by cheers 
from those who were selected to go, and by 
groans from those who were to be left behind. 
“Make camp, Mr. Hamilton,” said Ken- 
nard as the tumult subsided, “choose a good 
position hereabouts capable of defense. We 
don’t know what other bands may be adrift 
in the foothills, and one detachment of the 
Twelfth cavalry has already been cut to 
pieces. Keep on the alert. If you don’t hear 
from us by, say, nine o’clock in the morning, 
make the best of your way to Tear Lake on the 
slope of Cloud peak. Do you understand r 
Now dismount the men. I'll 
The scouting party 


“Very well. 
take Schneider with me. 
will turn their horses over to those who remain 
here. There will be a wait of ten minutes to 
get something to eat, and to get ready. Every 
man will take his revolver and rifle and his 
cartridge belt full of ammunition, leaving 
blanket rolls, and everything else behind. 
Don’t kindle any fire. Lights can be seen a 
long distance. Get your bread and meat 
out of your haversacks.” 

The ten minutes, which had been put to 
good advantage by every man, was soon over. 
Under the advice of the frontiersman the party 
was arranged as follows: Meekins and Ken- 
nard in the lead. After that, old Johnson 
and one cowboy; then the troopers, with the 
other cowboys with Schneider and Bodley, 
last of all, bringing up the rear. The men 
vere enjoined to make no noise, to hug the 
sides of the mountain, and keep close together, 
taking every precaution to make no misstep, 
which would mean certain death down the 
canon. 


In this order the little band plodded up the 


trail for perhaps two hours and a half, the 
trail growing narrower and more difficult as 
they approached nearer its end. ‘There had 


been no halts, but now, as the men in the rear 


‘ 
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came crowding up, they found the head of 
the line had stopped. 

“As I remember it,” whispered the trapper 
to the captain, “the narrowest part of the trail 
should be yonder an’ it swerves around a 
kind o’ point. When we pass that we’re on 
a broad shelf of the mountain with room 
enough for a regiment. The watch’ll be right 
there. I propose that you fellers halt here, 
an’ lemme creep up on the lookout. If I 
can’t surprise him, I'll have to shoot him. 
There’s no other way, an’ then you come up 
on the jump. You better move forward to 
that point after I’m gone. An’ for God’s 
sake, don’t make no sound.” 

“Very good,” said Kennard, appreciating 
the force of the other’s reasoning. 

“Good-bye. I hope for good luck, for your 
sake an’ for the gal’s,” said the old trapper. 

Kennard hastily explained the situation to 
the men, and the whole party moved cautiously 
forward to the place indicated by the trapper. 
The shelf was narrow, the walls receding 
backwards. ‘The men stood in line leaning 
against it, breathless with anxiety and antici- 
pation. They strained their to hear 
above the wind in the pine trees overhead and 
its long sigh down the cafion, the sound of a 
shriek and fall, a rifle shot, but nothing came. 
Finally, after a wait that seemed interminable, 
the form of the trapper appeared in the 
moonlight. 

“Well!” exclaimed Kennard in a low-tense 
whisper. 

“There’s somethin’ strange about the situ- 
ation. There was an Indian lyin’ at the 
promontory,” he said. “I crept up on him 
thinkin’ he was asleep, an’ stabbed him, but 
he was dead cold, he’d bin stabbed afore! 
Then I crawled to the promontory an’ looked 
around. ‘The-place is dark, but I could hear 
breathin’. They’re there all right. There’s 
just a twinkle of glowin’ ashes that showed 
me there had bin a fire.” 

“Let us go on,” whispered Kennard. 

“All right,” assented the trapper. “Jest 
as soon as you pass the promontory the shelf 
widens out. ‘Tell your men to extend to the 
right until they reach the cliff wall as they 
come round, an’ then to advance forrard. 
The place is in deep shade, but they’re to go 
in the general direction of the cation which they 
can see by the wanin’ moon an’ stars. Then 
there’ll be no danger of the fellers coming last 
firin’ into the fellers goin’ first. An’ caution 
’em for God’s sake not to hit no female woman 
either. You understand ?” 
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“Perfectly,” said Kennard, whispering the 
order back to his men. “Now, we will move.” 

“T'll lead,” said the trapper. 

“No,” said the captain decisively, “this 
time I go ahead.” 

Ile was a seasoned and experienced soldier 
in spite of his youth, and had been in many 
campaigns and participated in many fights, 
but never had his heart beat as on_ this 
night when, pistol in hand, he stepped 
out on the trail and swiftly made for the 
promontory. 

As luck would have it, the half-breed, 
between the inspection by the trapper and his 
return, had awakened, uncovered the ashes, 
piled some dry wood on the fire and rekindled 
a feeble blaze. Then he had risen to his feet, 
and, following the shadow of the rock, he had 
stepped back to assure himself that his 
prisoner was where she had been left. To 
that action he owed his life. His movement 
and the kindling of the fire had awakened 
most of the Indians. 

When Kennard rounded the promontgry 
they were sitting up, one or two had already 
got to their feet. He could see them all 
vaguely in the flickering light. He stared at 
them a moment, seeking a woman’s figure 
and finding none. ‘Then his eyes sought for 
the half-breed, aud missed him also. In- 
spection moments were instantly over, for the 
men, rifles in hands, came crowding around 
the promontory after him. 

Old Yellow Foot quickly woke to the situ- 
ation. Firing from the hip with accuracy, 
his ball struck the man ‘who at the moment 
of the discharge was turning the point. 
Whether he was mortally wounded or not 
could never be told, however, for with a wild 
shriek he plunged over into the abyss and to 
certain death below. 

Simultaneously with Yellow Foot’s shot, 
Kennard opened fire with his heavy Colt, 
singling out the chief for the first fatal bullet, 
and in the next instant the plateau was filled 
with flashes of light and the cafon with 
roaring sound. The Indians were caught at a 
terrible disadvantage. ‘They were surprised 
in the first place—they were in the illumination 
of whatever light there was, in the second— . 
and after a wild and scattering volley, they 
broke and fled. ‘They were hotly pursued by 
the tired troopers, and several were dispatched 
in the mad race through the black night up 
the broad trail. A few of them made good 
their escape, among them the half-breed. 
Seeing the folly of further pursuit in the dark- 


T WIND 
ness, at the suggestion of the trapper, Kennard 
had the recall sounded. 

The men came back in twos and threes 
and meanwhile, Kennard made the place 
resound with appeals. 

“Miss Benham! Amy! for God’s sake 
where are you ?” cried the captain, listening 
in vain for an answer. “Lights!” he com- 
manded at last. 

“‘There’s some wood left here,” said the 
trapper, who had been peering about. 

As he spoke he threw an armful on the fire, 
which, as the wood was dry, was soon blazing 
and crackling brilliantly. It gave them 
sufficient light to explore the whole of the shelf 
of the mountain and the recesses back of it. 
They found nothing until they came to the 
spot where Amy Benham and Mahwissa 
had rested. 

“There’s somethin’ here,” said the trapper. 

“What is it?” asked Kennard. 

“It’s a pair of shoes, a white woman’s 
slippers.”” He held them up. 

Kennard snatched them eagerly. “Amy 
Benham’s to a moral certainty!” he exclaimed. 

“No Injin squaw ever wore ’em,” said the 
trapper, examining one of the dainty little 
shoes. “They’re almost new, too. No one 
has ever walked much in ’em, certainly not 
in this rough country.” 

“They are hers,” said Kennard. “My 
God! where can she be, and where is the half- 
breed ?” 

At this juncture, Schneider came up to them. 

“Sir,” to the captain, he said saluting: 

“What is it, sergeant f°” 

“I seed the half-breed running up the trail, 
re 
sir. 

“Was he alone ?” 

“Alone, sir, and I fired at him.’ 

“Did you get him ?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Did any of you see a woman, Miss Ben- 
?” cried Kennard, turning to the 


or 


’ 


ham, men? 
troopers crowding between him and the fire. 

*““No, sir; we didn’t see her.” 

“Have you examined the dead bodies ‘“ 

“Everyone of them. They are all bucks, 
sir.” 

“What has become of her? She must have 
been brought here!” 

“Waii,” said the old trapper, “that dead 
Injin at the promontory. Could she have 
killed him an’ gone back on the trail ?” 

“Impossible !”” 

“T guess you're right, for, as I remember it, 
there ain’t no way of gittin’ off it except the 
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way we come an’ if she’d gone that one, we’d 
sure seen her, sure.” 

Meekins was ignorant of the fact that a 
landslide had made a practicable descent 
which had been used the night before, or his 
intuition might have set them on the trail of 
the fugitives. 

“Someone must have killed that man an’ 
started back on that trail,’ he mused. “If 
she did it, she must have realized that there 
was no escape from it. She must have come 
back here an’ passed the sleepin’ camp an’ 
fled to the uplands. We'll find her there. 
That will be our best chance.” 

“But the shoes ?” 

“She took ’em off an’ went in her stockin’ 
feet to make no noise, an’ left ’em here.” 

“That must be it,’ assented Kennard 
forlornly. 

He had a fierce pang at the thought of this 
delicate woman barefooted in the rocky passes 
of the mountain. Ile could her feet 
bruised, cut, bleeding — 

“Yep,” said the scout, “that must be the 
Ile stopped and looked 


see 


way>of it, unless 
hard at Kennard. 
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“Unless what ?” 

“I have to say it,” he said, “but there’s 
another possibility that comes to my mind. 
She may have gone back there thinkin’ to 
escape down the trail by which she came. 
She might have met that Injin an’ have struck 
him so suddenly that he couldn’t give no 
alarm, an’ then she may have fallen over the 
cliff, or—” 

“What else ?” 

“It is quite possible, her bein’ the gal she 
is, she might have throwed herself over when 
they got here.” 

“Don’t say that!” groaned Kennard. 

“Wouldn’t you rather have her over there, 
then?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” said the soldier, “but I cannot 
bear it. How shall we find out ?” 

“We can’t do nothin’ about it but 
wait until mornin’. Either she’s over the 
cliffs or escaped to the uplands in some way 

2 99 
an’— 

At that moment distant shots rang out, far 
away on the uplands, beyond and over their 
heads. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


THE OUTER GATE 


By Nora May Frencu 


Life said: ‘My house is thine with all its store: 


Behold, I opened shining ways to thee 


Of every inner portal made thee free: 


O child, I may not bar the outer door! 


Go from me if thou wilt, to come no more; 


But all thy pain is mine, thy flesh of me, 


And must I hear thee, faint and woefully, 


Call on me from the darkness and implore ie? 


“Nay, mother, for I follow at thy will. 


But oftentimes thy voice is sharp to hear, 


Thy trailing fragrance heavy on the breath: 


Always the outer hall is very still, 


And on my face a pleasant wind and clear 


Blows straitly from the narrow gate of Death.” 








IN WILD 
TURKEY LAND 


By James WILLARD ScHULTz 


Author of “‘My Life as an Indian” 


HAT there is still one locality !n the 

United States where wild turkeys are 

plentiful will interest sportsmen both 
East and West. That one can leave Los 
Angeles in the afternoon and make camp in the 
heart of this land before sun-down of the next 
day will be welcome news to the shooting 
fraternity of California. Here is the itinerary: 
Leave Los Angeles at 1 p.m.; arrive Mesa, 
Arizona, at 9 o’clock next morning; thence by 
automobile to Roosevelt Dam, two hours; 
thence by livery rig to Lewis creek, Sierra 
Anches mountains, six hours, and_ there 
you are. 

That is the way to go if your time is limited. 
When we went, the war correspondent, the 
lawyer, the sheriff and I, we had plenty of 
time and so chose a devious route, by pre- 
arrangement foregathering at Florence, thirty- 
seven miles beyond Mesa. ‘There was reason 
for the detour. We wanted to see the ruins 
historic and prehistoric—near Florence, and 
to have a few days shooting in the Gila valley 
where, without doubt, there are more quail 
to the square mile than in any other part of 
the United States. 

Florence itself is interesting for, more than 
any other town in the territory, it is conserva- 
tive and clings to the manners and customs of 
the days of the overland trail. Moreover, it is 
the opposition town, Red Dog, of Alfred Henry 
Lewis’s Wolfville. ‘True, it now supports a 
church of some denomination or other, but 
the ringing of the morning and evening bell 
for service disturbs only slightly the cowboys, 
prospectors and Mexicans who are playing 
poker and monte in the adobe resorts, nor the 
coming and going of customers in the three 
or four shops of the place. 

At the southern edge of the town is the ruin 
of a prehistoric pueblo and beside it is a small 
settlement of Papago Indians, living in their 
box-like homes of okatia cactus, mud-smeared. 
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A THANKSGIVING MENU IN COLD STORAGE 


The Sunday we were there, men, women, boys 
and girls were so busy playing Spanish monte 
that they would answer none of our questions 
until asked if they had any prehistoric things 
for sale. Then, indeed, did some condescend 
to notice us, and skurrying into their huts 
brought forth several stone axes, and one 
especially good specimen of pottery—a double- 
necked vase, which we purchased for a few 
two-bit pieces. They had dug them out of 
the adjacent ruin. 

In quail shooting, no matter which way we 
went from Florence, the result was the same. 
We bagged the legal limit of twenty-five birds 
-ach in less than an hour. The vast number 
of the birds in the valley is almost unbelievable. 
One day we went down the valley ten miles 
to the ruins of Casa Grande, and were at no 
time out of sight of one or more coveys, and a 
covey there means from twenty or thirty to 
two or three hundred birds. They were con- 
tinually skurrying across the road in front 
of the horses, and we did our shooting sitting 
in the wagon, our driver retrieving the birds 
for us. 

The trail down the valley runs through 
beautiful groves of cottonwood, mesquite and 
palo verde, scattered here and there along the 
view, and on the open places are noble speci- 
mens of the giant cactus, a growth peculiarly 
interesting to the Easterner who sees them for 
the first time. 

A couple of miles below Red Dog—Florence, 
I mean—are the ruins of Wolfville. They 
consist of thirty or forty crumbling one and 
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two-story adobe structures on each side of an 
extraordinarily wide street or plaza. We 
wondered which one of them had housed the 
Old Cattlemen; where Doc Peets had lived, 
and which had been the Red Light Saloon. 
In one windowless house, broken red plush 
furniture and heavy gilt mirror frames were 
conspicuous in the heaps of rubbish on the 
floor. There, we surmised, must have been 
the home of Faro Nell, or Tucson Jennie. 
Ruins all! 

Seven miles below Wolfville are the ruins 
of Casa Grande. They were ruins when 
Coronado saw them in 1540. How many 
centuries before his time this typical pueblo 
was built will never be known, but we are 
soon to have the final word about them and 
their builders in Dr. J. Walter Fewkes’ forth- 
coming book on his excavations there for 
the Smithsonian Institution. Excavating the 
mounds surrounding the huge three-storied 
cement house, the Spanish Conquistadors 
named the Red House and the Casa Grande. 
Dr. Fewkes has uncovered a pueblo of thirty- 
four houses, some of them two-storied, and all 
inclosed by a defensive wall that must have 
been eight or ten feet high. In all probability 
this was the home of the chiefs and high priests 
of the people who once made a fertile field of 
the’ surrounding desert. Remains of | their 
ancient ditches can yet be traced for miles and 
miles in all directions from the ruins. 

Leaving Florence one morning with a four- 
horse team and wagon, we started straight out 
across the desert for Turkey Land, ninety miles 
north of the valley. For all of that day, out 
past the abrupt eastern termination of the 
Superstition range, we rode over an almost 
level plain, heavily grassed, and supporting in 
places fine groves of the wood indigenous to the 
country. Quail were everywhere plentiful, 
and several times in the distance we saw a band 
of antelope uneasily watching our passing. 
Shooting birds and some specimens of a fluffy- 
necked hare, locally called Antelope Jack, 
gazing with never-failing interest at the weird 
and tremendous ramparts of the Superstition 
range, and traveling meantime through an 
endless variety of cactus and other interesting 
desert growths, made up one of the pleasantest 
days of our outing. We arrived at Govern- 
ment Wells and the Mesa-Roosevelt road at 
sunset, having traveled thirty-seven miles. 

I am told that the government expended 
$200,000 in building this road. It isn’t a road, 
it is a boulevard, delightfully smooth and. of 
such easy grade and sweeping curves that even 
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a little sniffy one-cylinder auto can make the 
ascent to the danr at good speed. The ride 
over that road through the mountains to 
Roosevelt is alone worth a trip to Arizona. 
For a part of the way the route is over the 
ever-fascinating desert, and then, entering the 
mountains, at every turn a new vista is 
presented of frowning cliffs, gloomy box- 
cafions of tremendous depth, and near and 
far, to the very horizon, the great range itself, 
many-hued, many-shaped, profoundly grand. 

We passed the dam in the afternoon, siop- 
ping a few moments at the edge of the cliff 
overlooking it to note its massive dimensions. 
Arching toward the current at each side let 
into the walls of a narrow gorge, there is no 
doubt it will safely hold the thirty-two mile 
lake it is to create. There we descended into 
the Salt river valley and made camp at a 
deserted ranch which in a few months will be 
under two hundred feet of water. As usual, 
we had seen thousands of quail this day, and 
here on the river were ducks a-plenty. From 
this point we had a fine view of Turkey Land, 
the Sierra Anches rising in three distinct rock- 
walled mesas from the valley, the third one 
capped with heavily-timbered peaks of many 
shapes. 

An early start was made in the morning up 
a road that had been used for hauling timber 
to the dam. The ascent was steep and ina 
couple of hours we were out of the hot, cactus- 
grown desert and drinking at a cool spring 
in the shade of a fine oak grove. After another 
two hours’ climb we entered the pines, a mag- 
nificent forest of big trees, passed the summit 
of the range and came to the old government 
sawmill site and the end of the road. Not 
satisfied with it for a camping place we cut a 
trail of our own for a mile or more from Lewis 
creek, and at last put up our tents ina lovely, 
grassy bit of prairie, hemmed in with pines, 
oaks, black walnuts and sycamores. 

There were turkey tracks, coon tracks, and 
the trail of a mountain lion in the sand bars of 
the brook, and deer tracks everywhere. While 
making camp we stumbled upon a covey of 
birds which the sheriff said were fool quail. 
They did not belie their name for, with a stick 
for a weapon, he took after them and killed 
three before we could get our shotguns out 
of the wagon. ‘They are very handsome birds, 
much larger than the valley quail and their 
meat, more yellow than white, is of fine flavor. 
We saw numbers of them during our stay. A 
very interesting member of the sciurus family 
is also found there and is locally cailed the 























A ROYAL BIRD, FIT FOR A PRESIDENT'S PLATTER 


lynx-eared squirrel. It is much larger and 
darker than the gray squirrel and 
ludicrously long tufts of hair on its ears. 
It does not bark, its cry or call being a peculiar 
booming sound. There are large numbers 
of them as well as the gray squirrel in this 
country. 

While all of our party had killed more or 
less big game, none of us had ever seen wild 
turkeys nor hunted them, and thus we were 
handicapped from the start. We hadn’t been 
out from camp more than two hours the first 
day of our hunt when we readily agreed that 
these are the most wary, the most elusive, of all 
our game birds. We found fresh scratching 
in the leaves of the oak groves where they had 
been feeding upon acorns—springs still dis- 
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turbed where they had been—we even heard 
the patter of their feet on the dry leaves of a 
thicket, and several times the distant gobble! 
gobble! gobble! of an old cock, but that was 
all—not one bird could we see. 

Leaving the valley we separated and began 
climbing a steep mountain. The higher we 
went the less turkey and the more deer signs 
there were. Presently, crack! went the sheriff’s 
rifle, and afew moments later the war corre- 
spondent pulled the trigger of his Mauser. 
Each killed a fine buck mule deer. Then 
I, armed with a shotgun, had at once the pleas- 
ure and the misery of seeing a dozen or more 
turkeys appear in an open glade, stop and 
stand listening, heads up, for fully a_half- 
minute before running on. ‘They were all of 
































TURKEYS ARE HARDER TO GET THAN DEER 


a hundred yards away, too far for a charge of 
shot to reach them. 
The lawyer, later in the day, had an equally 


irritating experience. He was standing still, 
undecided which way to go, when at least forty 
of the big birds, startled by the sheriff, came 
streaking by on both sides of him, half trotting 
and half sailing under and over the brush, all 
too quickly for him to use his rifle. But if he 
had carried a shotgun instead, he would in 
all probability have killed a bird with each 
barrel. 

‘Talking it over in camp that night we agreed 
that the proper gun to use hunting in a turkey 
country, is a combination weapon, one barrel 
shot, the other a rifle. Then, whether a deer or 
turkey is seen, and if near or far, a skilful shot 


will get the meat. Having now two fine fat 
bucks, more than enough meat to last during 
our stay, it was decided to kill no more deer 
and hunt nothing but turkeys. 

It will be no reflection on our skill as hunters 
if I state that two more days elapsed without 
our getting even a shot at one, or seeing one. 
The fourth day of our stay we left the heavy 
forest and took to the open mountain side 
where low dense thickets of scrub oak, man- 
zanita and madrono alternate with strips of 
high grass turf. We scattered out so as to 
cover the whole south side of the mountain. 
A half-mile from camp I climbed to the top 
of a low cliff and sat down, decided to let the 
turkeys hunt me, and they did. I hadn’t been 
there a half-hour when I saw a flock of fifteen 
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birds below the cliff and a hundred yards to 
my left. ‘They were hunting grasshoppers and 
it was a ludicrous sight to watch the big cocks 
Although I sat in plain 
view of them they never noticed me, and came 
from one patch of grass to another, even nearer. 
Would they come near enough for a shot or 
would they discover me and promptly vanish ? 
That was the great question. I have killed 
much game in my time, about every specie 
outside of the Arctic circle, but I don’t think, 
in all my experience, I ever was quite so 


chase one down. 


thoroughly excited and anxious for a shot as 
I was for a chance at one of those birds. 

“If I can only get one of those big gobblers 
I will be satisfied,” I kept saying to myself. 

At last they were within sixty yards of me. 
It was hard to do so, but I waited. ‘They 
came nearer, to forty yards, then to thirty. 
There were three big cocks in the flock. I 
fired at the nearest one, and as the rest.sprang 
into the air, again at the next nearest one, and 
both were madly somersaulting and flopping 
down the steep hillside. I scrambled from my 
perch and laid hold of them, guessed their 
weight, placed them side by side and sat down 
to smoke and gloat over them. What 
beauties! What an iridescent sheen of steel 
bronze on their breasts! What magnificent 
heavy-trailing beards! Long I sat there 
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smoking and gazing at them, and then, tying 
their -legs together, and thrusting my gun 
between them, I bore my trophies proudly to 
camp. ‘Toward evening the other hunters 
came home, the war correspondent with two 
birds, the lawyer with one, the sheriff empty- 
handed and vexed. He had trailed a big buck 
clear to the top of a high mountain and not 
once got a glimpse of him. 

* With so many big fat turkeys in camp we 
were necessarily obliged to stop shooting until 
they were disposed of and that required several 
days. And then one morning, the 28th of 
November, we awoke to find four inches of 
snow on the ground. The mere sight of it 
chilled the sheriff and me to the bone, for we 
are residents of the hot desert. The others 
reveled in it and went hunting while we made 
preparations to break camp. And so ended 
our very successful outing. 

The open season in Arizona for deer and 
turkeys is from August 1st to December Ist. 
Up there in the pine and oak and walnut 
forests of the Sierra Anches, five or six thousand 
feet above the sea, the weather is delightfully 
cool even in midsummer. I know of no better 
place for an outing. Turkeys and deer are 
certainly plentiful, and with a hound one could 
have good sport treeing mountain lions and 
other roving cats. 
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THE RIGHT TO REVENGE 


A TALE OF THE NORTH 


By WarrREN CHENEY 


IIE man did not stop working as the 

others had done, when the commandant 

came into the clearing, but remained 
with his back turned to the visitor and con- 
tinued to ply his axe as if he had not seen. He 
was a tall, young fellow, lithe and graceful, 
and in the cold air, with each resounding stroke 
his breath went up on either side like a cloud 
around his head. Baranof watched him 
quizzically out of the corner of his eye as he 
returned the greetings of the various men, but 
it was not till he had exchanged uproarious 
confidences with all the others of the group 
that he said the word which forced the silence 
of the stubborn worker and brought his labors 
to a close. 

‘“Aie! Nikon Ivanovitch,” he said finally. 
“Do they work you so hard you cannot stop 
for greeting with a friend?” The man 
addressed stopped, left his axe sticking in the 
cut and turned slowly to his interlocutor. He 
did not speak and his reluctance at being 
accosted showed in the sullen blaze of his black 
eyes and the quiver of his lip as it drew back 
from his teeth. 

“IT work because I like it and not because I 
must,” he said curtly. Baranof ignored the 
outburst of ill-temper and threw up his hands 
in assumed surprise. 

“You should have told me so,” he said re- 
proachfully. “I could have arranged that for 
you at Sitka so that you would not have had 
to come so far.” The man’s face failed to 
soften at the pleasantry. 

“T came away because I wished to,” he said 
vrimly. Baranof gave a shrug of impatience 
but he still held to his text. 

“After all, though, Sitka is not such an un- 
interesting place,” he said soothingly. “‘I can 


tell you things of it some men would want to 
A spasm of feeling went over Nikon 
I[vanovitch’s face, but it hardened again at once 
to its former immobility. 

“IT do not know that I care to hear them,” he 
said rudely, and turned his back to go on with 


hear.” 





his work. Baranof’s shoulders went higher 
and he stood watching the man with a look 
that was half pity, half contempt. 

“You are a fool, man,” he said curtly. “But 
I have no wish to thrust on you anything you 
do not want. There is a thing, though, of 
which you are entitled to have word, and if 
you change your mind, you may come to me 
at sundown at the house.”” Nikon Ivanovitch 
received the permission in moody silence and 
resumed his work without a sign to show that 
he had heard. 

But when the sun was down and Baranof, 
smoking his copper pipe, stood at the corner 
of the blockhouse in the fast-growing dusk, 
he saw the man standing by the entrance to 
the company’s quarters and watching him with 
the uncomfortable air of one who shrinks from 
what he has todo. Baranof waited in the hope 
that the man would find the courage to come 
to him of his own accord. But after a little 
the delay grew irksome and looking at Nikon 
Ivanovitch till he caught his eye, he beckoned 
to him with his head. ‘The man responded 
with an alacrity that was almost eagerness, 
and coming to the commandant, took off his 
‘ap and stood with it in his hand. 

“T was wrong this morning,” he said with 
wistful deference. ‘“‘I should have listened to 
what you had to say.” Baranof’s eyes lit with 
a sympathetic gleam and he nodded his head 
with a jerk. 

“Put on your cap, man,” he said with 
brusque kindness. ‘“‘I understand how it is.” 
He waited for further question, but Nikon 
Ivanovitch could not raise his courage and 
remained with his eyes fixed on the comman- 
dant’s face, following his changes of expression 
with an almost dog-like tenacity of pleading. 
After a moment’s waiting, Baranof magnani- 
mously accepted the situation and made the 
necessary advance. 

“Nikon,” he said quietly, “what did you 
expect to gain by running away from your 
trouble as you did ? You have been gone now 
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eighteen months. Has the absence brought 
back your happiness or driven the bitterness 
away 7” The palms of the man’s hands went 
convulsively together and though he did not 
speak, he shook his head. Baranof’s eyes 
remained fixed on his face with searching 
vravity. 

“As I remember it,” he went on, “you had 
been married to her only four months.” The 
man nodded stiffly. 

“That was bad business,” said the comman- 


dant with a shake of his head. “‘How did you 
suppose she was to live after you came away P 
Nikon Ivanovitch’s eyes betrayed a startled 
interest. 

“T do not think that I thought of it at all,” 
he murmured awkwardly. 
bent his head and let his eyes go down. 

“No, I suppose not,” he said thoughtfully. 
“And, no doubt, you believed you had a reason 

but your wife had to live, Nikon, for all that.” 
Something in the commandant’s slow delivery 
of the final words stung the suspicion of the 


The commandant 


listening man. 
“How lived °” he demanded. 
Baranof checked his vehemence with a gesture. 


has she 

“If you were back in Sitka you would see 
for yourself,” he said dryly. Nikon 
vitch’s hands went up impulsively in protest. 


Ivano- 


“T will never go back!” he cried. Baranof 
laid a pleading hand upon his arm. 
“Remember, Nikon, that she was very 


If you could see her now and talk with 
her Nikon Ivanovitch’s face grew purple 
and he shook himself out from under the touch 
of the commandant’s hand. 

“If I were there I would not talk with her!” 
“Pray God, I never look upon 
Baranof’s hand fell to his 
side and his whole manner underwent a change. 

“Oh, well,” he said curtly. “If that is the 
way you feel about it there is no more to say. 
I was simply offering you the chance to go 
back while there yet seemed time to make 
yourself first again in her regard.” Nikon 
Ivanovitch’s agitation grew till it shook him 
like a leaf. He reached out a trembling hand 
to Baranof and in his eyes there was a mingled 
flash of anguish and demand. 


young. 


he declared. 
her face again!” 


“There is then—another ?” he breathed 
huskily. Baranof’s eyes were again averted, 
but he silently nodded his head. 

“Who is it?” demanded the other fiercely. 
Baranof put off his insistence with a shrug. 

“What is that to you since you have wholly 
cast her off ?” he said coolly. But the man 
would not be denied. 
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? Is it open,” he 
Baranof hesitated just a moment, 
as if distressed by the news he had to tell. 
“Yes,” he said finally. “It is entirely open. 
I and others have seen him with her at the 
The 
swayed so back and forth that it seemed for the 
Then his 
color came again with a rush and he advanced 
on the commandant with a fierceness of look 


“Has she gone to him 
insisted. 


house.” man’s face blanched and he 


moment as if he weuld surely fall. 


and gesture that was not good to see. 

“Quick!” he demanded. “When do we go 
back?” Baranof stood his ground. His head 
lifted and he faced the excited man with a 
sudden dignity of command. 

“You forget yourself,” he said coldly. “Do 
you think for a moment I would take you back 
to Sitka simply to make trouble for your wife ? 
Murder, my friend, does not commend itself 
to me as a reason for giving you the passage 
you refused.”” Nikon Ivanovitch 
showed his teeth and fairly snarled in his dis- 


before 


appointment. 
“IT shall go with someone else then. 
surely find a way.” 


I will 


“That is not impossible,” returned the com- 
mandant composedly. ‘There are other boats, 
But this, too, is true. If you venture into 
Sitka without my permission I will have you 
under lock and key before you fairly step off 
The strong flame of Nikon 
Ivanovitch’s possession blazed up fierce and 
defiant for a moment and then as suddenly 
burnt down. His hands went to his face, his 
shoulders began to shake, and he gave back 


from your boat. 


from the commandant with an inarticulate cry. 

“You will not refuse me!” he urged brokenly. 
“You will surely let me go!’ Baranof fol- 
lowed impassively the kaleidoscopic changes 
in his demeanor till he had formulated a 
question in his mind. 

“Then you lied to me just now when you 
told me you cared no longer for your wife,” he 
said finally. The unhappy creature before 
him had received too severe a shock to hold to 
his former pretense of pride and humbly 
nodded his head. 

“That is different,” said Baranof. “I 
suppose that so long as a man keeps his in- 
terest, he has still the right to interpose where 
another comes between him and the woman 
who bears his name. If you love your wife 
and really want her, I am inclined to bend to 
the principle and give you passage to where 
you want to go.” The man made a pitiful 
attempt at self-composure and lifted his tear- 
stained face. 
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“Then I may go ?” he asked. 

“Yes, you may go.” Nikon Ivanovitch’s 
figure straightened and he drew in his breath 
with a gulp of relief. 

“But with this proviso,” went on the com- 
mandant—*‘that you wait to act until you have 
assured yourself fully of the facts.” The 
man’s hand went up and he crossed himself 
reverently. 

“T swear by the voices of the prophets,” he 
said, “that I will do only what is right!” 

“That is all that I expect,” returned the 
commandant. ‘‘Butdo not mistake me, Nikon 
Ivanovitch, I am not allowing this for the 
purpose of giving you the opportunity for a 
private revenge. It is a question of public 
policy that justice should be done. The 
present condition of affairs is wrong and should 
be changed. I am proposing to use you as an 
instrument in effecting this change, instead of 
taking the whole burden on myself. Keep 
that firmly in your mind and arrange your 
matters promptly for the start. We sail at 
dawn.” He nodded in dismissal and Nikon 
Ivanovitch touched his cap blindly and went 
away. Baranof watched him till he passed 
out of sight into the quarters for the men and 
then turned with a sigh. 

“T thought he still cared for her,” he said 
absently to himself. “I wonder if I am doing 
the best thing in letting him go back.” 


’ 


The question of advisability, however, found 
small place in the injured husband’s mind. 
His uncertainty, at least, was gone, and he 
knew exactly what he had to do. The only 
check to the grim comfort that he took was 
that the settlement must of necessity be delayed 
till the journey to Sitka should be done. He 
chafed with fierce and growing restlessness 
through the lagging hours before the start. He 
was the first man aboard the outgoing craft, 
and though he performed the work set for him 
with close fidelity, the effort was mechanical 
and it was plain to see that he was thinking of 
other things. 

Taku he left behind without a glance. He 
chafed miserably over the slow progress out 
through the inlet and the open channel beyond. 
But when the corner of Baranof island had 
been rounded and the little vessel turned her 
nose lazily into Sitka sound, the bitterness in 
him began to ferment almost beyond his 
control. 

Baranof kept interested watch upon his 
vrowing excitement, though he left him without 
suggestion of interference to his mutinous 
thoughts. He saw to it that the man was 
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kept busy at the landing till he, himself, was 
free to go, and when Nikon Ivanovitch stepped 
from the little boat which brought him from 
the larger craft, he found the commandant 
waiting for him on the shore. Impatient of 
interference he made as if he did not see him 
and started to pass him by. But Baranof 
threw up his hand with such a peremptory 
gesture that he paused reluctantly and stood. 
Baranof looked him up and down with con- 
temptuous inquiry before he spoke. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” he said 
at last. The man’s dry lips parted, but it 
was fully a moment before. he could force 
himself to speak. 

“Tam going home,” he said huskily. 

“T knew that. But what are you proposing 
to do when you get there ?” The man’s face 
flushed red and though he did not speak, the 
convulsive twitch of his features and the insane 
light that leaped into his eyes gave Baranof 
the verification that he sought. 

“I thought so,” he said coldly. “Are you 
armed ?” Nikon Ivanovitch gasped and gave 
a reluctant nod. ‘The commandant put out 
his hand imperatively. 

“Give me what you have,” he said. Nikon 
Ivanovitch stiffened with a hot fury of resent- 
ment and he delayed compliance with a real 
agony of appeal. But the habit of obedience 
overcame him in the end and with tears starting 
from his eyes he drew from his blouse a pistol 
which he held out to the commandant with 
shaking hand. Baranof received the weapon 
but still stood expectant. 

“Your knife, said. The man 
fumbled awkwardly in his clothes but his eyes 
never left the commandant’s and he fairly 
fawned on him in the servility of his appeal. 

“Let me keep it, Alexander Andreivitch,” he 
whispered. ‘Let me keep the knife!” Baranof 
shook his head in imperative refusal. 

“Tt is better not to have the means too close 
at hand,” he said with more gentleness than 
he had before shown. “But, mark you, Nikon, 
I did not bring you back simply to balk you 
of your revenge. I want to see fair play, that 
is all. I am going with you and when the 
need comes I promise you your weapons shall 
be ready to your hand.” 

Not wholly comforted, the man fell in behind 
the commandant, and together the pair left 
the shore and began picking their way across 
the settlement in the direction of Nikon 
Ivanovitch’s former home. It was September, 
and the dusk was sharp with the warning of 
Baranof appeared to have 


3 
now, he 


the coming frost. 
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retrieved his spirits and he strode along in the 
crisp air with the zest of one who approaches 
the realization of a pleasant quest. 

Nikon Ivanovitch eyed him with surly 
resentment as he followed on behind, but as 
they came near to their destination his ex- 
pression of disfavor was swallowed up in the 
wave of emotion that swept over him at sight 
of the familiar house, and forgetful of all else 
but what there was before him to do in it, he 
pressed suddenly ahead and passed Baranof 
in the way. The commandant reached for- 
ward and brought him to a stop. 

“Tam managing this affair, Nikon,” he said 
quietly. “There is a light in the window. 
Wait, man, until I see how matters lie.””, Again 
the habit of obedience acted with the man so 
that he stood still and watched the comman- 
dant as he stepped away from him along the 
corner of the house to a point where, unob- 
served, he could see into the interior through 
the uncurtained sash. A moment’s observation 
served to assure him of his facts and he came tip- 
toeing back to his companion with excited eyes. 

“You will not have long to wait,” he said. 
“As I expected, he is with her in the house.” 
Nikon Ivanovitch gave an inarticulate cry. 
His face grew white, but his jaw stiffened, and 
shaking off the detaining hand of the com- 
mandant, he moved swiftly toward the entrance 
door. Baranof made no further attempt to 
interfere, but kept with him stride for stride. 
At the door Nikon Ivanovitch paused while 
his hand went fumbling stealthily into his 
blouse. Not finding what he sought, he re- 
membered and turned on Baranof with hand 
stretched out. The commandant’s eyes lit 
responsively, but he shook his head. 

“No, no,” he said. “It is better I should 
carry it. Goon in.” For a full moment the 
man stood staring at him with the same intent 
and passionate appeal. ‘Then his face hard- 
ened and he turned his: back and, without 
warning, lifted the latch and stealthily pushed 
in the door. 

The room beyond was long and low, and 
though it was lit by but one small lamp, the 
contrast between the light it held and the dark- 
ness from which they had come was great 
enough to confuse the two men so that, once 
inside, they stood for a moment uncertain of 
their ground. The light, itself, stood on a 
table about half-way along the wall, and as 
the impression cleared, they saw that there was 
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a woman sitting beside it, with a young child 
in her arms to which she was feeding something 
from a bowl. 

She was evidently startled by the unexpected 
interruption, for she sat with the spoon up- 
raised while her eyes appraised with frightened 
question the nature of the interruption of her 
peace. Then, recognizing who the intruders 
were, she rose suddenly and faced them, her 
arms protectively around the child and her 
weight poised alertly either for advance or 
flight. 

Nikon Ivanovitch, too, seemed paralyzed by 
what he saw and stood in open-mouthed 
astonishment, his eyes roaming wildly about 
the apartment in search of the man whom he 
had come to find. Baranof, alone, remained 
master of the situation. His glance went with 
keen interest from one party to the other of 
the comedy he had planned, and after a 
moment he reached out and pushed Nikon 
Ivanovitch forward with his hand. 

“There he is, man!” he cried. ‘“There is 
the fellow who has pushed you from your 
place!” A flood of color surged up in Nikon 
Ivanovitch’s face and he whirled on the com- 
mandant with a bitter demand upon his lips. 
The latter, however, put up his hand to hold 
him off and spoke directly to the wife. 

“Have you no word for your husband 
Tana?” he said. “I found him at Taku, and 
when I told him about the baby, nothing would 
do but he must come.” 

It was the woman’s turn now to show excite- 
ment, but she knew better what todo. Fora 
heart-beat she stood white and trembling, un- 
decided of the matter’s truth. Then she made 
a timid step forward, and another. And, after 
that, with the fear in her face turned to an 
amazing hope, forgot her caution and came to 
her husband with a rush. 

“Nikon!” she cried, and hid her face against 
his neck. 

Baranof watched them with a patient sort 
of smile. After a time he cleared his throat 
and moved ostentatiously in his place. But 
by this time the pair had eyes for no one but 
-ach other, and with a shrug he gave up the 
attempt to force their attention and _tiptoed 
cautiously to the door. But after he was out- 
side he opened it again and put in his head. 

“O, Nikon!” he called carelessly, “Nikon! 
If you should need the knife, you will find it 
on the stone here outside the door.” 
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SLAUGHTER 


By GeorGeE F. Aust 


MEMBER WASHINGTON STATE GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION AND LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 


The substance of this paper was read by the writer 
at the National Conservation Congress held in Seattle, 
Washington, during August last. 


NLY to the uninformed, can it appear 
strange that talk of preserving game 
should emanate from sportsmen. ‘They 
see in game its greatest value. ‘To them a day 
in the woods or by the stream is an opportunity 
to commune with nature. No true sports- 
man would commercialize the game he kills, 
the fishes he may catch; you could not 
buy his cveel of fish or bag of game at any 
price. He makes game and fish the subject 
of his thoughtful care. As it is he who sees 
its greatest value and for whom it holds 
its greatest charm, so it is he who is the most 
solicitous for its preservation. Caring for 
it as does the shepherd his flock, he feels that 
he may justifiably take a tithe for his labors 
while striving to prevent such destruction as 
will produce a scarcity of the animals, birds and 
fishes, which supply delicacies for his table 
and lend a charm to his hours of recreation. 
Let me impress upon you that it is as 
necessary to preserve the physical strength and 
vigor of our citizens as it is that their minds 
shall be cultivated. Innocent games and 
amusements and legitimate sport, calling men, 
as it often does, to extended outing trips, have 
ever been regarded as conducive to the best 
physical and mental development. Again, 
thousands who never pursue game take the 
keenest delight in creeping stealthily through 
bush and bramble, or by the side of running 
stream in the expectant hope of catching a 
glimpse—happier still for a shot with camera— 
of some drumming partridge, some shy deer 
or speckled one of the finny tribe. 
How regretable, indeed, would be the 
entire absence of game from our wilds! How 














AN 83-POUNDER, THE RESULT OF GIVING A 
SALMON TIME TO GROW 


tame, uninteresting and even lonely, would be 
many of our most beautiful and interesting recre- 
ation grounds, forests and mountain sides, but 
for the consciousness of a wild life existent there. 
All reference to birds in this article means 
game birds. No sportsman ever kills other 
than game birds and bird destroyers. Every 
real sportsman is recognized by the officers of 
the law as one of their assistants and support- 
ers, ever ready to assist in enforcing the law and 
in bringing wrong-doers to punishment. 
Much has been done to preserve the game, 
yet much more remains to be done. The 
buffalo is gone, with a very few exceptions; 
the remaining elk number perhaps less than 
one thousand; moose and caribou are fast 
disappearing; deer remain but as one to a 
hundred of former days; the antelope must 
now be seen, if at all, in museums or men- 
ageries. With the feathered throng the situation 
is little better, and many of the Eastern or 
Middle West streams which, in our boyhood 
days were so productive of good sport, now 
flow on with scarcely a sluggish chub left in 
them. ‘The exception to this forlorn picture 
will be found in those places, and only in those 
places, where the people generally have seen 
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to it that proper laws were passed and then 
rigidly enforced. 

Game is the property of all the people. In 
America the uncrowned sovereign is the 
possessor of this wealth which in older countries 
is preserved only for the crowned sovereign and 
a few of his retainers. But the people owning 
this rich possession seem blindly oblivious of 
its value. Laws may be passed and are. But 
how shall they be enforced? Plainly, they 
can never be enforced and our game preserved 
to us except by the assistance of our citizens. 
The very nature and habits of the game birds 
and animals and fish, their haunts and 
characteristics, make infractions of the game 
laws the hardest to detect and the most difficult 
to punish. ‘There is but one way to accom- 
plish it, and that is by the hearty co-operation 
of all good citizens; and, regretful though it be, 
we must say that the only way to secure that 
co-operation is by educating our citizens, too 
many of whom look upon all game laws as an 
infringement of their individual rights. ‘Too 
many think they have some sort of possessory 
right in game found upon or near their lands, 
and that the same may be taken whether in 
open Too many petty 
officers, looking upon their neighbors as the 
source of their appointment, refuse to enforce 


or closed season. 


the law, unless perchance, it be against some 
wandering sportsman from another county. 
‘The enemies of gameare many. The wild- 
cat, the cougar, the coyote, the coon, and other 
four-footed destroyers take heavy toll of game. 
But far worse than these is the market-hunter 
-that biped who hunts for the purpose of 
To him game laws are meaningless or 
ignored. ‘To him comes no thought of the 
rights of future generations. To him no 
breeding or other natural laws are sacred. He 
He could not be one if he 


sale. 


is not a sportsman. 
would, for sportsmen are born and they regret, 
while taking a few, the rights of the many. 
The market-hunter is always a menace to 
game. The only way to cope with him is to 
make it unlawful to sell game at any season of 
the year. ‘The recent legislature of Washing- 
ton enacted a statute penalizing the sale of 
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game at any season of the year. Such an 
act should be passed by every state and 
territory in the Union, and congress should 
also be asked to pass such a statute for 
Alaska. 

Trapping animals and fish, the use of seines 
and nets, and the use of dynamite in streams 
should be carefully regulated by statute. ‘The 
use of gun-silencers should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. British Columbia has prohibited the 
use of automatic guns in hunting. Larger 
areas should be set apart as permanent pre- 
serves and breeding grounds. If the game 
is to be protected the people must do it, in- 
dividually and collectively. The campaign 
begun years ago by individual sportsmen, later 
by clubs and state associations, followed by 
interstate associations, the setting aside of 
vast game preserves by that prince of sports- 
men—our late President—and the work begun 
at the recent congress will all have their effect. 

One will find in every league, association 
and club of sportsmen, the most willing sup- 
porters of efforts in behalf of the preservation 
of our fish and game. Their members have 
been engaged in this work for many years. 
Much good they have accomplished but more 
is to be done. They need help and through 
the efforts of congresses and conventions it may 


be obtained. Lend a hand to the enforcement 


of the game laws—agitate the subject. Give 
it national recognition. Place a_ national 


stigma upon any who break the game laws 
of his state or locality. Give such promi- 
nence to the subject that we can obtain more 
game wardens and that their salaries may be 
increased. Without them the game laws 
would be almost a nullity. You will not lack 
for co-operation from the sportsmen, and the 
more ardent the sportsmen, the more heartily 
will be the co-operation. Consider them your 


allies—call upon them in need—give to the 
efforts now being made for the preservation of 
game the sanction of yourapproval. Withagita- 
tion will come education, and with education 
will come observance of the game laws. Then, 
and not until then, can we hope to preserve 
our remaining wealth of fish and game. 
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A MOUNTAIN BANSHEE 


By ArtHur WELSHANS 


AMES EAGEN, government engineer, 
told this story to me one night in a 
hunter’s lean-to in the mountains of 

southern California, and I give it as it was 
told. A sos Angeles newspaper had sent me 
with him while he located resources for public 
irrigation work—a lost trail, which forced us to 
make bough beds in a shelter upon which we 
had stumbled in the sudden darkness, gave 
me my first night in the open. For me, city 
born and bred, the dark stillness was filled with 
mysterious terrors. ‘The occasional howling 
of the coyotes stood out against the silence like 
the voices of shrieking devils, and I think I 
heard every twig that cracked within a mile. 
Once I was sure I heard a hysterical woman 
and I had started up with dreadful fear before 
I discovered that a screeching owl had be- 
trayed my weakness to Eagen. 

“You’re not used to noises of the night,’’ he 
said, with a laugh. “But when I remember 
how fear got me once, back farther in these 
same mountains, I’m not for criticizing ner- 
vousness in anvbody else.” 

Hence, this story of Eagen’s, told with his 
pipe in his teeth and gazing dreamily into our 
camp fire, as though drawing his memories 
from its flames: 


About thirty years ago, I got through college 
and drifted West for the first time. I wasn’t 
so strong then as I am now, and I had one eye 


on my health and with the other I was casting 
around for a place where I might grow up 
with the country. 

In my peregrinations I came to Los Angeles 
and before long I was garrisoned there with a 
sociable squad of four newly-made friends who 
were, like myself, a sort of soldiers of fortune, 
and possessed of indomitable youth. Between 
us we managed to find enough work to live 
and that was doing pretty well. In those days, 
Our Lady of the Angels wasn’t offering 
premiums on college educations, and she had 
those Calypso-like charms of southern sun and 
flowers, so that work didn’t worry us much. 

We had our hang-out in a joint called 
“Don’s Place,” where we learned to sip wine 
and dream like natives. One evening we 
summoned enough energy to grow discouraged 
over what the city seerged to be offering—or 
rather, not offering—and someone suggested 
we go prospecting. Well, we sat there all 
night, and in that time we went from mere 
prospectors to millionaires and began spending 
the money. 

From a neighboring hotel we got a railroad 
map and, like generals on a campaign, we 
figured out carefully where a new line was 
going in, and then on that where the mountains 
looked thickest we put a cross with a pencil 
and said that was where we were going. Over 
the wine we formed a verbal partnership. We 
agreed on joint interest in a mining outfit 
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which we were to purchase by thrift and in- 
dustry, and on a like general interest in what- 
ever mines we found. 

We actually went after good, hard work 
from then on and made an unusual saving of 
Yoeder got a place as substitute on a 
newspaper staff, Cockerel, studied 
medicine, clerked in a drug store, Davis, Stone 
and I worked out by day at whatever odd jobs 
In a few months we got a team 


money. 
who'd 


we could get. 
of cheap ponies and a wagon and outfit. 
During all that time we could do without 
Don’s wine and keep intoxicated on our visions 
wealth, and in 
what we were going into, we spent our evenings 
laying out impossible plans. When finally, we 
set the date of departure and had our outfit 
purchased, we were as busy and intense over 


of sudden our ignorance of 


the arrangements as though we were bound 
for the North Pole and engaging Esquimaux 
witnesses. 

The country wasn’t very thickly settled in 
that section, and by following the edge of the 
range and then through the mountains along 
a stream we worked our way some forty miles 
from civilization and somewhere into the region 
of the cross we'd made on our map. We were 
all rank tenderfect and the big mountains kept 
us in a constant state of awe and in a dread of 
unknown. terrors. 

The place we picked as camp was as bleak 
and desolate as the surface of the moon. It 
was wonderful somewhat too won- 
derful 
ting the beauty yet to us then it seemed too 


scenery 


for while we werent beyond apprecia- 


monstrous and weird to be comforting. 

We were on a large flat bench in the heaviest 
part of the mountains. As we laid it out, our 
camp was formed along the bare side of a cliff 
which hundred _ feet 
Heaven and then ran sideling off into the 
The this about 
four rods away where a pile of boulders 
In front of 


rose a sheer towards 


range. horses were along 
formed a sort of natural stable. 
us ran a cold little stream, parallel with the 
face of the cliff, and beyond that lay a country 
without the least symmetry, being a mile high, 
with great violent rents in it as though some 
huge creature had torn away much that 
belonged there. 

It was very like being encamped on a stage, 
against the back wall, with a stream running 
across through the center of it; only this stage 
had three sides to it, and from its edge the 
country ran some places down 
into a pit and then up into balconies and 
galleries, like a regular theater, and in others 


everyvWway 
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it slanted up, down and sidelong all at once, 
or dropped straight down, Lord knows how 
many feet. 

Once I was on the stage of the Metropolitan, 
in New York, when the auditorium was empty 
and the shafts of sunlight were shooting through 
cracks and losing themselves in the place and 
somehow, it gave a mystery to the emptiness 
that was a bit dreadful—well, it was something 
like that, only where you’d measure by yards 
in the Metropolitan you’d measure there by 
miles, except that the stages were much the 
same size. 

It was new to us and we confessed it made 
us nervous even while we gloried in the chance 
that there. 
seemed to bring forth 
would make us gasp and stop in the midst of 


Kvery fresh look 
which 


brought us 
new wonders 
whatever one was doing to point them out to 
the others. We were, in reality, on a vacation. 
As we worked over putting our camp in shape, 
we agreed we would stay there all summer 
whether we found any gold or not. 

That, however, was before the beginning of 
our troubles—they came the third night of our 
stay there. We had been working hard those 
three days getting settled, and we turned to 
our bunks in the rude sort of cabin we had 
built as to positive luxuries. I was just dozing 
off into a blissful sleep, having built a castle in 
Ireland and taken three trips around the world 
in my private yacht, when there broke through 
the darkness the most uncanny noise I have 
heard. I well, 
unless I say it was like the sob of a giant, 


ever can’t describe it very 

followed by a long moan. 

Each felt for the 

man nearest him and called to the others. 
“What in Heaven’s name!” I heard Cockerel 


We all sat up with a jerk. 


gasp. 
While we were discussing, nervously, it 
sounded again, the same horrific burst of grief 
and then the long moan that reverberated like 
the bass tremor of a pipe organ. 

“Tt must be the wind!’ Yoeder said, in a 
half whisper, breaking a fearful silence that 
followed the noise. 

“Why should the wind break forth like that 
and the rest of the time be quiet ?” T asked him. 

“What else could it be ?” demanded Yoeder, 
desperately, in that same ghastly whisper. 

There was nothing I dared suggest even 
though there were cold chills running over me 
We 
must either believe it something natural and 
within the bounds of scientific explanation or 
confess ourselves believers in demons and the 


and I was crossing myself in the dark. 
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like. But all the education in the world 
couldn’t have given us faith enough in science 
to let us dismiss the thing from our minds and 
lie down quietly to sleep. For a long time we 
sat up talking it over in low tones or breaking 
a sentence to hold our breaths and listen until 
the blood roared in our ears. For the rest of 
that night none of us made better than to doze 
a little. 

The light of the morning brought no aid to 
the solution of the mystery. ‘The mountains 
were just as grim and implacable as befote. 
The horses were standing quietly in the stable. 
A mongrel dog that had followed us into our 
camp lay curled up asleep in the sun as though 
nothing had happened. We began to doubt 
we had heard any fearful disturbance. Each 
of us repeated his minute description of how 
it had sounded to him and told from where it 
had seemed to come—no two agreed on that 
and we wondered helplessly what it could have 
been. By the time we sat down to our break- 
fast of bacon and potatoes, served on tin plates, 
and a tin cup of steaming coffee apiece, we 
were sufficiently calmed to once again take an 
interest in life, and we indulged the usual 
morning hopes of becoming millionaires before 
night and made our arrangements for the day 
at prospecting. But in spite of our fever, gold 
seemed tc lag as a topic of conversation and 
talk turned constantly to the disturber of our 
slumbers. 

Cockerel suggested it might have been a 
mastodon or some other prehistoric animal that 
had survived through the ages in the mountains. 

“Possibly a mastodon’s spirit,” Davis cor- 
rected, “but nothing living, surely, ever made 
such a cry!” 

Yoeder assumed a superior, scientific air. 

“Coming as it did, in the dark,” he said, “there 
was little opportunity to discover its source. 
If I could hear it again now, in the daylight, 
I believe I could find what caused it.” 
- Almost instantly, as though in answer to his 
boast, the grewsome thing sounded again, the 
same convulsion of the atmosphere—if any- 
thing, more appalling by day than by night. 
It seemed to come from all directions at once 
and left us powerless to do anything but sit 
still and limp. I could feel the goose-flesh 
crawling over my body. 

When the sound died away, without thinking 
what I was saying, I gasped out, “It’s a 
Banshee!” 

They all turned to me. 

‘“What’s a Banshee ?” Yoeder asked, in a 
scared tone. 
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“A craythur,” I ventured, ‘a horrible 
thing!” 

They didn’t laugh. ‘They acted as though 
they didn’t hear me. 

“Tt must be something,” Yoeder said, with- 
out knowing he was talking in a whisper. 

We waited, but the rest of the day was so 
still we could hear the silence. We kept on 
waiting for the noise for over a week, like men 
who expect to be knocked down in a fight. 
Seven days climbing about the mountains in 
search of gold took away most of our mining 
enthusiasm, and was an added damper to our 
spirits so that, altogether, when night came, 
we generally found each other irritable and 
nervous. 

About that time Yoeder and Cockerel sug- 
gested we go home. ‘The two had done most 
of their prospecting together and had got to 
be great chums. They said they had talked 
the thing over while they were out that day 
and that they were for quitting. Cockerel felt 
certain from what he had read, he told us, that 
we were in the wrong location for gold. 
Yoeder declared the place was giving him the 
woollies and that he wanted to get back to 
civilization. 

Davis, Stone and I were discouraged and 
frightened enough, but we felt cross and 
stubborn. We declared vehemently against 
abandoning the venture since it had cost so 
much. 

““Nobody can tell you where gold is, or where 
it isn’t!” I answered Cockerel, sharply. 

“And I’m not for being scared out by any 
unholy noise!” cried Davis, at Yoeder. Stone 
sided in with us in like spirit. 

“You fellows can go on home,” I continued, 
angrily, “but I’m going to stay until every bit 
of ground about here has been gone over if I 
stay by myself for the rest of the summer!” 

“Yes, you two can go home, if you're 
afraid,”’ Stone sneered at them. 

Yoeder and Cockerel spent the next few 
days trying to convince us we were fools for 
staying there, but they said so long as we 
stayed they would stay. It grew to be sort of 
a nasty quarrel among us and kept us unstrung 
and out of temper. 

The Banshee had been quiet for so long a 
time we were hoping it had left us, when one 
night we heard it again—four times between 
midnight and morning. It was as fearful and 
unaccountable as before. For my part I spent 
the greater part of that half the night in prayer. 
It seemed the only means of defense against 
the thing. 
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The next morning we were up early. As 
soon as we were about we noticed that our 
dog had disappeared. His absence might be 
accounted for in many ways, of course, and 
when he did not return, we finally concluded 
he had either left us for his old home or had 
fallen over a precipice while running after a 
coyote in the dark. However, the disappear- 
ance of the dog, coming as it did at the same 
time with a series of strange, unearthly wails, 
bore an unusual significance for us, and Yoeder 
and I, who prospected together that day, 
talked of little else and took scant interest in 
our work. That evening, when we gathered 
into camp, our reports of unsuccess seemed 
more dispiriting than ever and we turned in 
early in an atmosphere teeming blue. 

The Banshee spared us that night until just 
on the edge of daybreak when the fearful sob 
and long moan brought me from a deep sleep. 
It being my turn to tend the ponies that morn- 
ing, I dressed myself, rather than try.to close 
my eyes again, and went out. 

When I reached a point from where I could 
see beyond the rock which jutted out from our 
stable I was struck with the sight of only one 
horse there, instead of two. <A sensation of 
dread rushed over me and I ran back and 
They declared I must be 
dreaming and, as they huddled on their clothes, 
Cockerel, who had tended the steeds the night 


roused the fellows. 


before, gave us, I suppose as defense against 
possible charges of carelessness, assurances of 
how well he had tied them. But, nevertheless, 
the animal was gone, halter, rope, and all, and 
for all the track the solid rock gave he might 
have gone straight up in the air, which by that 
time didn’t seem at all improbable to me. 

We realized at once, and for the first time, 
the preciousness of the beast, and it was nearly 
noon when we thought of stopping our search 
long enough for breakfast. We went out again 
as soon as the meal was finished and kept at 
it until we came in empty handed at dusk. 
We were all dead tired, and Cockerel was in a 
fighting mood, because the weight of circum- 
stantial evidence seemed to point him out as 
We talked little and went 
to bed as soon as supper was over. 


criminally careless. 


Just after the light was extinguished there 
that cry 
Though it was too dark to see, and not a word 


came from the mountains again. 
was said, yet I felt the others were sitting up 
But after a time I fell asleep in 
spite of myself and I slept without interruption 
until morning. Davis, I think it was, went 
out early to tend the horse that was left us and 


as I was. 
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came running back, as I had done the day 
before, with the news that the animal was gone. 

This time the heavy halter rope had appar- 
ently been pulled apart near where it was tied, 
as one might pull apart a strand of hemp. 
The day previous repeated itself—again we had 
a hard day’s search and again we were un- 
successful. 

That night, in spite of our protests, Cockerel 
lay ambushed outside with a shotgun, in the 
hopes of finding that some mountain lion had 
been causing the mischief. 

There was not a light in the sky, and until 
the time we retired—about midnight 
ominously still. When we extinguished our 
candle we sang out to Cockerel to know if he 
were safe, and he called back an “all right” 
and we went to bed. 


it was 


A little later, in my sleep, . seemed to feel 
a breeze against the cabin and then I was 
roused by the demoniacal voice of mourning. 
Whether a dream or reality, I fancied I heard 
with it a human cry of terror. My blood ran 
cold and I raised on my elbow to listen. The 
last few days had been exhaustive ones for us— 
Yoeder, next to me, was snoring. The others 
were guict and I felt that I would make no 
display of nervousness and I lay down again 
and finally went to sleep. 

We awoke early in the morning and before 
we were up called to Cockerel. ‘There was no 
answer. 

“He’s asleep at his post,” Yoeder said, and 
tried to help the remark along with a feeble 
laugh. But none of us felt gay. The day 
that stood tiptoe on the misty mountain top 
that morning seemed anything but jocund. 

We half and hurried to where 
Cockerel had hidden in ambush beneath an 
We found 
lying there in two pieces, as though a giant 
had wrenched the stock off of the barrel. A 
little farther on a patch of granite sand showed 


d resse | 


overhanging ro¢k. his shotgun 


marks of a body having been dragged across it. 
These were our only clews. 

In pairs, we climbed about the country that 
day discharging the firearms that were left us 
—a shotgun for Yoeder and me and a revolver 
for the other two. We forgot food and we 
drank from the mountain streams we crossed. 

At dusk we were a worn-out haggard quar- 
tette that gathered into camp. We snatched 
a small meal almost in silence and then set to 
work carrying and dragging wood for a 
beacon fire. 

It had been a cloudy day and the darkness 


came early—black brutal darkness with a 
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latent chill we could feel in our blood close as 
we could huddle to the fire. None of us 
thought of closing his eyes, though ordinarily 
if that tired, I could have slept standing up. 
We four sat as close as possible to the blaze, 
fired the shotgun at intervals, listened with 
straining ears and stared out into a night that 
was only made darker by the lighted concavity 
of our fire. Our faces were as pale as corpses 
and we scarce dared speak for fear there would 
be some sound we'd fail to hear. 

A slight breeze was blowing which kept us 
to windward of the fire. But shortly before 
midnight the flames whipped suddenly about 
and for an instant lashed us across our faces. 
At the same time there came to our ears the 
quick unhuman sob and long moan which our 
hearts dreaded. 

Yoeder was just stepping from the firelight 
to go a few feet for wood. He shrank back 
upon me and grasped my arm. Although the 
cry had greatly unnerved me the terror Yoeder 
displayed was colossal. He trembled violently, 
his eyes were staring and glassy and his face 
was drawn and white. 

In a moment, however, he seemed to grow 
ashamed of his weakness. He recovered him- 
self with something of an effort and straighten- 
ing his body and throwing back his head, as 
though to prove to himself, more than to the 
rest of us, that he was no coward, he strode 
with determination into the darkness. 

He had only been gone a moment from the 
circle of light when the flames lashed back 
across us and again that terrible cry. 

This time I was not mistaken—-with it and 
lingering after was a human shriek. Davis, 
Stone and I sprang after Yoeder, but blinded 
by the light our eyes ran into a wall of black- 
ness and we stopped as though we had been 
struck. I could feel the blood in me curdle. 

But I was the first to recover. I called to 
the others and running back to the fire I 
seized a blazing stick and with Davis grasping 
my clothes from behind, and Stone holding on 
to him in similar fashion, we ploughed our 
way Indian file through the terrifying darkness. 
Returning now and then for a fresh torch we 
kept up a dreadful plodding over our platform, 
and as far from it as we dared venture, until 
morning. 

The daylight brought no trace of the missing 
men. Yoeder had disappeared as completely 
as though he had melted and evaporated into 
thin air. We three held a council almost in 
hysterics. We did not hesitate to confess real 
terror. We felt no shame about believing in 


the supernatural. Tousa Banshee had become 
an actual hideous force which must be reckoned 
with as we valued our lives. 

We did not spend many minutes deciding 
that a longer stay in the place was useless. 
We felt it a certainty that we could do ab- 
solutely nothing towards recovering our 
comrades and that we were in great and 
constant danger. It became our duty to save 
ourselves if we could. 

We quickly packed what we could carry into 
bundles which we could strap on our backs 
and made ready for a hard, forced march. As 
we turned into the down trail which lead to 
the outer world we felt the wind change and 
then the fearful sob and moan broke over us 
for the last time. In the broad daylight, and 
burdened as we were with packs, we broke 
into a run and kept at it until we were forced 
to stop breathless. 

Late that night we reached a ranch house. 
You can imagine our terrible condition—sans 
bundles, sans strength, sans courage, sans 
everything. We were hollow-eyed, sunken 
cheeked, grimy and half-crazy for want of 
sleep and rest. We were fit subjects for the 
charity of the ranch people and they welcomed 
us generously. 

“Where in Heaven’s name have you been?” 
asked the man of the house, with unconcealed 
astonishment. 

“We've been in Hell!” answered Davis, as 
seriously as a religious fanatic. I was con- 
scious enough to notice the farmer exchange a 
significant glance with his wife. 

“In Hell,” Davis went on, ‘‘and the Devil 
got two of us, two horses and a dog.” 

At this point I attempted to explain. “It’s 
a Banshee,” I told him wildly, “back here in 
the mountains where we went prospecting. It 
came on us with dreadful sobbing and wailing 
until, just as he says, before we realized our 
danger, it had sucked two of us into it’s maw, 
and our horses and dog.” 

“Where was this ?” asked the ranchman. 

“About forty miles, I guess,” I answered, 
“farther up the stream that goes by here.” 

“Must have been the needle’s eye,” said 
the man to his wife, who confirmed his remark 
with a nod. “There’s a peculiar formation up 
in that country,” he went on, turning to us. 

“T didn’t suppose anybody had ever been 
up there before,” interrupted Stone. 

“Oh, I'm up there every year,” replied the 
farmer, “taking out hunting parties and the 
like. A few years ago a gang of us investigated 
that sobbing and wailing you heard and found 
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where it comes from. Before that we used to 
think it was spirits, like you did. Perhaps you 
noticed in one place there’s a big slice of rock 
standing away from the face of the cliff, like a 
piece cut half-down from the top of the loaf. 
Well, wedged-like within this opening, as 
though it had been driven there, is fixed a rock 
formed like the head of a great big needle 
eyelet and all.” 

“T remember seeing tnat,” Davis said, “it 
was right by our camp.” 

“Now when the wind sweeps ‘round from 
south to east or east to south,” continued the 
veteran making sweeping circles with his arm, 
“then 
fissure —long enough to produce that myster- 


t blows for a moment through § this 


ious sound. If it blew steadily along the cliff 
from the southeast, the noise would be made 
continually. But the wind’s not common to 
that point of the compass and it’s only apt to 
strike it when in passing, it breaks into the 
opening with a catch-like sob and then lingers 
to die out sort of mournful. Everybody about 
here now call’s it the needle’s eye. But you 
can’t get an Indian to go within ten miles of 
the place.” 

“Yes that may all be so,” I said “but one 
can hardly account for a wind making ‘way 
with Yoeder and Cockerel.”’ 

“And two horses and a dog” added Davis, 
“without leaving the slightest trace of them.” 

The man looked us all over carefully. Stone’s 
head had fallen forward and he was sound 
asleep. The removal of our hats had exposed 
our unkempt heads of hair. Evidently the 
ranchman and his wife concluded it) was 
mountain fever. They urged that we go to 
bed and not discuss the matter further until 
we were rested. We accepted this relief from 
our troubles with eagerness. The next day 
we told our story in detail to our host and 
hostess. They generously refused to make 
any comments and had little to say on the 
subject. At first we attempted to prove to 
them that we were perfectly sane, but they 
would laugh and agree with us as though we 
were to be humored and we finally gave it up. 
Even if they had taken all we said as truth 
what could he done ? 

We were there a few days, recovering our- 
selves and a week later I parted from Davis 
and Stone in Los Angeles and went north ona 
visit to relatives in San Francisco. [have never 


seen any of my comrades in prospecting since. 
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Eagen stopped and packed fresh tobacco in 
his pipe and left me silently wondering if the 
years had accounted in any way for the 
mystery. He was a man _ before whose 
knowledge and vast experience I had been 
bowing down for the week I had known 
him. It was this awe which kept me from 
saying anything even when, after readjust- 
ing himself to greater physical comfort, he 
began talking thoughtfully apparently on a 
new subject: 


Just to think that because a case at law 
twenty years ago was decided one way and 
not another, I am here as an engineer, instead 
of being in another business and in some other 
place—on such things hang our destinies. 

This law suit I speak of I discovered on my 
return from Alaska, where I had been em- 
ployed in governinent engineering work. ‘This 
was five years after that prospecting trip I’ve 
been telling of. According to a newspaper 
article which I came across almost an hour 
after I landed in Seattle, Davis and Stone had 
made themselves plaintiffs in an action 
against a corporation called “The Needle’s 
Eye Mining Co.,” J. F. Yoeder and Samuel 
Cockerel its president and vice-president 
respectively, as defendants. The plaintiffs 
each claimed one-fifth of the “Needle’s Eye 
Mine” by virtue of a verbal agreement alleged 
to have been entered into between said 
plaintiffs and said defendants previous to the 
discovery of said mine, and so forth and so on. 
The mine was a rich one and well backed. 
‘There were no proofs and the suit of course 
never amounted to anything. The papers 
naturally pooh-poohed the claims of the 
plaintiffs as absurd, and thank Heaven my 
name was not dragged into the thing promi- 
nently. By lying low 1 avoided — being 
subpoenaed. 

I was a bit outraged at first. But I can see 
how half a mine beats a fifth of a mine to 
many persons, no matter how they get it, and 
it was mine to swallow whether I liked it 
or not. What hurt me most I think was noi 
so much the grief I wasted over those two 
rogues as the vision of them riding to town on 
our two horses while we had that terrible 
forty-mile walk. 

However, it was well played, even to using 
nature as an accomplice—and I can admire 
craft in anything! 
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A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH - CORRALING 





















The Yucca tree in the accom- 
panying photograph furnishes 


The Sacred 
Yucca of 
Saltillo 


and very pretty 
example of the veneration with 
which the Indian in Mexico 


a striking 


regards anything in the way of 
nature’s handiwork which appeals to his religious 


side. The tree is situated upon one of the backstreets 
on the outskirts of the city of Saltillo, Mexico, and 
from its peculiar resemblance to a cross, as well as 


its proximity to some caves in the hillside, has 


earned for it the name of “Cruz de las Cuevas” 
Upon a certain day 


(Cross of the Caves). 
during the month of 
May every year, acertain 
band of d_voted relig- 
ious enthusiasts gather 
around this tree from 
early in the morning, 
dressed in the most 
fantastic, not to say 
grotesque, manner, erect 
booths from which re- 
ireshments of various 
kinds are dispensed, sell 
articles of native manu- 
facture, perform weird 
religious incantations to 
the tune of some un- 
earthly music furnished 
by native musicians 
upon rude instruments 
and, afternightfall, build 
bonfires and dance until 
late in the morning. 
Just what these festivi- 
ties are for, none of the 
better class of Mexicans 
seerns to know, unless the 
form of the tree furnishes 
the inspiration, but while 
the entertainment at 
times during the late 
night becomes a bit fer- 
vid, not tosay boisterous, 
yet, as a rule, the natives 


THE YUCCA AT SALTILLO, MEXICO, 


FREAK VENERATED BY THE 


conduct themselves in a very orderly manner, and 
the following morning every trace of the celebration 
of the previous day is carefully removed, only to be 
taken up exactly a year later. 


A University 
Semi-Centennial 


been considered well to do this, for, though the 
charter of the University of California at Berkeley 





A BOTANICAL 
INDIANS 




































Hi. M. Dyer. 
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On May 10th, 1910, the Uni- 
versity of California proposes 
to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
College of California. It has 


was not obtained until 
1868, the College of 
California, which was 
founded in 1860, was, in 
many ways, the begin- 
ning of the University of 
California. It gave the 
University its site in the 
Serkeley hills, its faculty 
in the College of Letters, 
and its alumni, .for the 
graduates of the college 
were made alumni of the 
university. 

During this half cen- 
tury the university has 
had a varied experience. 
Presidents have come 
and gone, regent policies 
have changed from time 
to time, and_ students 
have fluctuated in _per- 
sonnel and numbers; but 
during it all, and es- 
pecially this last decade, 
the chief point has been 
one of growth. From a 
college of less than one 
hundred it has become 
a university of three 
thousand. Its alumni 
body includes eight 
thousand graduates. Its 
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532 THE 
faculty income and the educational facilities have 
kept pace with its increase in numbers. 

It is proper that at this half century mark, faculty, 
friends and graduates unite in showing to the world 
and to themselves this sturdy product of their 
efforts. Recognizing this more fully than anyone 
else, the president, at the advice of the alumni 
council, appointed in May a committee of one 
hundred graduates who should take charge of the 
alumni end of this celebration. At the same time, 
a committee of three from the faculty should have 
general control of the program. The 
committee of one hundred, whose acting chairman 
is E. V. Cowell of the 
class of ’80, will hold its 
first meeting the latter 
part of September. 

The faculty commit- 
tee, whose chairman, 
Prof. W. C. 
also an alumnus of the 
class of °75, have decided 


that, since the university 


whole 


Jones, is 


owes many of its ideals 
and much of its form of 
organization to Yale, 
that some notable Yale 
graduate should be se- 
cured to make the most 
prominent address. 
They are considering the 
possibility of devising a 
pageant in which the 
history of the university, 
and possibly something 
of the early history of 
California, will be 
displayed. 

The secretaries of all 
the classes in their asso- 
ciations agreed 
that a re-union of every 
class should be held at 
that time. They are pre- 
paring letters to their 
classmates, asking them 
to be present at the re- 
union. From every section of the country these secre- 
taries, and the alumni secretary, are receiving letters 
showing the general interest of all the graduates. 

% 
Lewis Aubury, state mineralo- 
gist for California, was en- 
gaged recently in making some 


have 


Pine Nuts 
Like Roger 


Williams geological investigations at what 
Apples was formerly known as Piety 


Hill, about eight miles from 
Redding, in Shasta county. In thecourse of this work 
he came upon an old cemetery containing about a 
dozen graves. Between the headstone and footstone 
of one of these forgotten resting places, a pine tree 
had grown, a fine tree, thirty inches in diameter 
and about seventy-five feet in height. The headstone 








THIS GREAT PINE HAS GROWN BETWEEN THE FEAD 
AND FOOT OF A FORGOTTEN GRAVE 
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bears a Masonic symbol and the name: *“‘N. Willett, 
Westport, Maine 1852,” some pioneer, unrecorded 
elsewhere, who sought for gold in Shasta county. 


* 
Great forests, sweeping prairies, 
the spread of commerce-invit- 


Olympian : 
E ing waters—these are well 
Goddesses . . 
enough for display at a great 
as Cooks 


exposition. They exhibit Possi- 
bilities—with a capital P. Yet 
they are only potential—it is the people who ally 
themselves with these vast resources who are the 
real interest. And in the 
presence of all this tre- 
mendous material to 
serve the handand brain 
of men, the generation 
that is growing up and 
entering upon this herit- 
age of opportunity must 
form the most vitally 
interesting exhibit of all. 

The wisdom that has 
presided over the Alaska- 
Yukon - Pacific Exposi- 
tion has not missed the 
truth of this. The com- 
missioners of the state of 
Washington have enter- 
tained their guests with 
a display as significant 
as any afforded by the 
great They sit 
down to luncheons pre- 
pared and served by 
girls of the domestic 
science class in the 
Olympia, Washington, 
high school, in a room 
finished and furnished by 
the boys of the manual 
training class of that 
school. In this exhibit, 
with its strong appeal to 
anyone whose eyes are 
on the future, there is 
an earnest of the kind of stuff that is going into 
the making of the Puget sound country. 


show. 


At the time of the opening of the fair an annex, 
with no interior finish of any kind, was built on to 
the educational building. On June 11th the manual 
training boys from Olympia, with a pile of lumber 
and an outfit of tools, began to finish and furnish 
this additional building. During the progress of 
the exposition, a model manual training shop and 
a model domestic science diningroom have been 
These rooms 
have been arranged with an open side so that visitors 
may sit and watch the work to which they are dedi- 
cated. The boys have carried on their work in their 
demonstration room from eight to ten in the morning 
and from two to five in the afternoon. At ten, in 


finished and furnished by the boys. 
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A LINE-UP OF GODDESSES: OF UTILITY AT THe 


the snowiest of caps and aprons, the Olympian 
goddesses entered their model kitchen and gave a 
demonstration of cooking that lasted until two. 
IIundrecs of visitors have looked on with undis- 
guised admiration while these girls went uncon- 
cernedly about the task of preparing the entertain- 
ment of gevernors, college presidents and newspaper 
editors. Dozens of women have studied and copied 
the menus and cost tables that have been issued 
from this model kitchen. 

The development of these practical classes in 
industrial education in the high school at Olympia 
is worthy of attention. In 1906, with a population 
estimated at 7,000, the school district was in debt 
over $100,000; there was no high school building, 
and the high school course did not include music, 
drawing, manual training or domestic science. 
Those interested in the addition of these branches 
to the curriculum met with the determined opposition 
of those who believed further expense unjustified. 
But a new building was erected to house the high 
school and a drawing teacher was put in on trial. 
An exhibition of the work done by the pupils resulted 
at once in the class being made a permanent thing. 
Then the woman’s club of Olympia became inter- 
ested in the question of industrial education. 
Charles Briffett, principal of the Lincoln school, 
began work in manual training with a half-dozen 
boys. The work was done in the basement of the 
school, and after school hours. It was a labor of 
love and of faith in the value of it. The boys’ work 
was exhibited when the new high school was com- 
pleted. 

The school board was properly impressed and it 
agreed to furnish teachers, lumber and tools on the 
promise of the superintendent that the equipment 
would be built by the boys themselves. This 


. 





MODEL KITCHEN AT THE A. Y. P. EXPOSITION 


promise the boys seconded with the spirit that is 
being called in the wide-awake Northwest the 
“spirit of the Pacific.” They built forthwith a shop 
and kitchen equipment, work benches, drawing 
stands, cooking tables, ete. Cooking classes started 
in full swing at the beginning of 1908. The next 
year a second year’s course was added to both the 
manual training and the domestic science work and 
the diningroom was fully equipped. 

What has been the result of this quickened interest 
in industrial courses in the Olympia high school ? 
The school board saved, through work done by the 
interested boys, $2,500; furniture to the value of 
$1,500 was purchased and taken home by the boys 
themselves. These amounts about covered the 
total cost of the work for that period. Both 
manual and domestic training have proved a 
complete financial and educational success in 
Olympia; the people who opposed it fiercely 
three years ago now regard it as essential, and 
are among those proudest of the showing made 
at the exposition at Seattle. And undoubtedly the 
results of this work mean more to the life of their 
communities than appears to-day. 


~ 


A month of sunny winter days in 
California! With what surprise 
they dawn upon the incredu- 
lous vision of the benumbed 
tourist; with what unutterable 
gladness each is welcomed by 
the returned Californian in whom a score of Eastern 
winters has not killed the love of living out-of-doors. 

I have been lying asleep on the ground, this 
middle day of November, out on the sunny hillside 
which forms the front yard of my friend’s little 


On a California 
Hillside 
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When I opened my eyes I saw, 
without changing my position, the satisfying scene 
for which my heart had longed ever since I left 
California. 

The wild grass grows thick around me, but through 
its leaves and nodding plumes I catch glimpses of 
the steep descent below. All the hillside is covered 
with grass, but much of it still dry, for there has 
been but little rain this season. Up through the 
matted, brown carpet push the new, green spears 
of winter growth which, in the absence of rain, the 
fogs have helped to start. From the foot of my 
particular hill rises a wooded spur bearing the 
rounded crests of a mass of live oaks, and two or 
three half-grown redwood trees which make a 
strong, dark-green accent in the middle distance of 
my picture. Across the canon, other oaks and 
redwoods, interspersed with red-trunked madrofa 
and the bright-leaved laurel, cover just enough of 
the steep, grassy slope to leave cozy sites for tiny, 
shingled houses, tucked among the trees. The top- 
most rim of the hills is bare of trees, and the bright, 
slanting sunlight strikes the blanket of dry turf 
along its flanks and makes them glisten like an 
Oriental rug of gold and brown upon an undertone 


mountain cottage. 


of green. 

Over the lowest saddle of this ridge there climbs 
a little footpath, leading off to other trees and other 
ridges, each a little fainter than its brother; and 
farther, fainter through the mist rises the sharp, 
blue pomt of Monte Diablo, back of Berkeley, on 
the Contra Costa side. 

If I sit up and look around my nearest clump of 
oaks I see between them and our neighbor's house, a 
little glimpse of San Francisco and its harbor. 
First, the brown marshes of Marin, then the smooth 
stretch of water which we crossed this morning, 
and against the sky, the outline of that city of 
beautiful profiles. "The smoke and mist have woven 
an opalescent veil which is first blue, then pink or a 
soft brown, as mist or smoke predominates. Seen 
through this drapery the masses of the city are as 
“flat” as a fresco by Puvis de Chauvanne. Yet I 
know that the lowest line is wharf-land and that 
above it is the rock which buttresses the city on 
the north. the tele- 
graph which announced to the early settlers in the 
town below the arrival of a ship from around the 
Horn. Then its fortress-like old building was made 
into a pleasure hous¢ and lookout for those who 


Once it was the station of 


climbed its steep ascent or dared to risk their lives 
in the little gravity car Now the great fire has 
swept over the rock, taking away its picturesque 
building, subduing the whole profile of the city. 
Only the new growth of a few trees is left to soften 
the rugged aspect of this splendid promontory. 
Above this hill another rises making a series of 
steps against the sky; and as I bring my eyes back 
to my neighbor’s house, I see that the architect has 
planned the roof to follow almost precisely in its 
lines that distant profile of the city. Could an 
artist colony ask more ? For if this is not exactly 
an artist colony, it is, at least, a neighborhood of 
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artistic people. The house my friend has bought 
was once the resting place of a maker of beautiful 
stained glass windows, and you may be sure that 
every window you look out of here contains a lovely 
picture. 

It is a square, low house, much the same shape as 
the peasant houses of Holland, and is practically one 
room with corners cut out here and there to make a 
little bedroom, a porch, an ingle-nook or a tiny 
buffet kitchen. Yes, a kitchen. For though we 
live the simple life, it is not so simple as to be foolish. 
Delicious little cutlets, crisp lettuce, artichokes and 
all the other usual and unusual fruits and vegetables 
of a California market find their way up this steep 
mountain side. ‘The city is far enough away to 
form only a mysterious part of the landscape and 
to be entirely ignored when convenient; but its 
arteries reach out and up beyond us in the form of 
railroads and telephone lines and newspapers and 
magazines brought by week-end guests. 

The little cottage with its great wood fire is a 
welcome shelter during a storm or on a foggy 
morning, but we do not stay in it long at a time. 
Above us, clear-cut against the sky and ever inviting, 
towers the mountain beloved by all who know it. 
And if Tamalpais is lovely from the bay where 
every curve of the surrounding hills leads the eye 
up to its purple presence and every dipping sailboat 
points with finger-like mast toward it, here from the 
footstool it is lovelier still and exercises over us the 
fascination of a great and charming personality. 

We look for it the first thing each morning, and 
our day is bright or somber as it smiles upon us or 
is hidden in the ocean fog or in the sheets of blinding 
rain. Always it seems to beckon us upward; and 
whether we accept or not, we gain the inspiration 
and strength which come from lifting up our eyes 
unto the hills. 

For just as the perfect cathedral at Cologne 
caught our eyes at the portals and drew them up 
and up from one beautiful gothic point to another 
until we were looking at the topmost spire whether 
we would or no, so our cathedral mountain, calling 
hundreds of worshipers out on holy days, leads 
them through aisley of redwood trees, earlier than 
the gothic art, then up and up until they see its 
sharp crest pointing to the sky, enticing weary eyes 
to broader views, to higher, holier things than those 
who serve with cant and catechism ever can enjoy. 

The sun has warmed me through and through. 
Its rays are the very fountain of life De Leon sought 
in vain. Not since in childhood’s days I raced up 
and down these hills has the blood bounded through 
my veins as it does now. The very earth on which 
I lie, smells warm and sweet—life-giving! 

Out beyond the western range of hills the ocean, 
pounding out its mighty anthem, fills all this nature 
church with music, distant, subtle, low—while clear 
and pure as the outline of Tamalpais itself there 
rises from the deep grass beside me the ringing note 
of a meadow lark, perfect expression of the glad 
song of a heart whose every sense is fully satisfied. 

Maser Urmy SEARES. 
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ROSE-CHEEKED OUT-OF-DOOR GIRL, FAIREST BLOSSOM OF ALL THE REDE 
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ED DESERT, 


GIVE NO HINT OF THE DREARY WASTE THAT ONCE SPREAD HERE 


“What’s Free muttering about, 
now?” came from something 


A Motor : 
2% that looked like a full-grown 
A Mine and : 
2 papoose, under a remote tree, 
A Mix-Up and which was addressed ad Lib 


to three other objects of 
like outline under nearby trees. “Oh, he’s quar- 
reling about the moon shining in his eyes and 
keeping him awake,” volunteered one of the 
outlines, after which silence settled down on the 
scene, with only an occasional snore to mar the 
perfect harmony of the night’s majestic calm, bathed 
everywhere in the white beauty of the aforesaid 
objectionable moonlight. And this is what that orb 
saw, if it dared to look—a dark, silent, motor car, 
ditched for the night by the side of a wooded road, 
and four prone men in sleeping bags. 

Free, the fellow that growled about the moon, 
was owner and driver of the big six-cylinder which 
had brought the party, consisting of Horton, super- 
intendent of the Grass Valley Mining Company, 
Mason, an Eastern capitalist, and Johnson, Free’s 
companion in crime, so-called. 

They had left San Jose that morning and driven 
along the marvelous road bed via Niles, Stockton 
and Lodi, enjoying both day and scenery, and had 
pitched their sleeping bags, so to speak, near Forest 
lake, and turned in, about thesleepiest lot imaginable. 

Things were “doing” at daybreak, in that “one 
night stand” camp—the first symptoms of life being 


evidenced by Johnson, who climbed out of his 
Pullman arrangement with more alacrity than grace, 
and whose movements soon produced activity in the 
other three. 

“T’ll toss a coin to see whether you or I cook the 
bacon, Horton,” called Johnson, when everything 
was in readiness for this stage of the performance. 

“Not much,” answered Horton, “I’m too hungry 
to take a chance on petrified bacon, when I know 
how to fry it in a classy way.” 

“Thanks, if the other fellows can stand it, why, 
go ahead. I will still endeavor to prove my utility, 
by collecting some fire material, with no objections 
from anybody.” 

Free was busy looking over the car, while Mason 
plied him with questions about the balance of the 
trip and details of the splendid country surrounding 
them; but the sun was not far out of her eastern 
bed in the horizon when all was ready for the start, 
with everybody in prime condition after Horton’s 
“classy” bacon, hard boiled eggs, hot coffee from 
the thermos bottle, and lastly, a “light” all around 
of Mason’s imported brand. 

The big six wheezed naturally through the two 
speeds into high gear and Free looked ripe for a 
hard day’s drive. 

“We ought to make Sacramento by eight o’clock,”’ 
said Free, and the way they pulled into Galt, the first 
town of any size, made this remark sound quite 
reasonable. The road map showed towns, they saw 
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no other way, including Arno and Elk Grove, before 
they pulled into Florin, where Free slowed down to 
show Mason the strawberry center of the Coast. 
“Acres of these luscious berries grow here all the 
year around,” he explained, “supplying the markets 
daily with thousands of boxes.” The rich soil gave 
striking evidence of its productive powers. 

The six made good, and as Free had proclaimed, 
made the state’s capital at a few minutes past eight. 
One cylinder was missing fire a litthke when they 
sighted the suburbs, so Free said he would stop near 
the capitol grounds, where everybody could take in 
the sights while he did a little fixing on the engine. 
The fixing did not last long, however, and they pro- 
ceeded on their way at 9:15, leaving beautiful 
Sacramento, with its stately capitol and busy thor- 
oughfares, and proceeding toward the country they 
were all interested in, the mines of told and untold 
wealth in Nevada county, in the foothills of the 
Sierra. 

“You fellows have no idea of the wealth in this 
country we are headed for,’ said Horton, “why, 
every year the increase of these producing mines is 
fabulous, and by dredging alone, millions are 
produced and will continue to be produced for years 
to come, for the acreage is unlimited.” 

“That's right, Horton,’ chimed in 
“talk shop between the high places Free is hitting, 
and by the time we get there, you'll have Mason’s 


Johnson, 


check for a thousand shares of Dana.” 

There was a stop at Auburn, for the dust had 
gathered in their throats. The car, with its camping 
outfit and excess dust, attracted a crowd of natives, 
while Horton did a bright-eyes act that nearly broke 
his arm, by cranking up the motor without releasing 
the compression. 

Everybody agreed they could do justice to a menu, 
good or bad, when Colfax was reached, after twenty 
miles of slow work in the foothills, so both man and 
automobile were filled up at this junction, and the 
final part of the drive to be negotiated was discussed 
with the typical loungers around the hotel. The 
roads were “pretty fair,” they informed Free, who, 
of course, was anxious about his tires. 

The remainder of the trip was most interesting, 
and Horton’s knowledge of the country and subse- 
quent detail of mines and miners was like a fairy 
tale. When the motor crossed the boundary line 
into Nevada county, they were among the mints of 
Mother Nature, the gold producers of the West; 
there was the great Idaho-Maryland, which has sent 
forth $23,000,000; the North Star with its $10,000,- 
000; the Empire with its $12,000,000, and all in 
close proximity to the new mines which Horton was 
superintending, the “Dana” and the “Christopher 
Columbus.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Mason,” said Horton, “when you 
know that this county alone produces $2,000,000 
per year, and has done so since 1889, it is no small 
wonder that people flock here when a new vein of 
the mother lode is tipped off, is it?” 

“Decidedly not, Horton, and no doubt, by the 
time we reach your mines, you will have convinced 
me that your twenty-six acres of United States 
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patented land will yield likewise, and I shall get rash 
and make you an offer for it which you would 
probably not accept.” 

Johnson had not said much during the trip about 
his holdings, but they all knew he had put all his 
life savings into that new mine. Free, also, had a 
few shares of first stock and was anxious for the 
machinery to get busy to bring to light the golden 
sands and gravel ready to be washed 

“Tl show you, later, the graves on the side of one” 
of these well-known mines that have always been 
kept green by the miners up here as a sort of object 
lesson,” said Herton ~* the fellow who caused the 
graves got red of waiting for the pay chute to show 
up, and, in a moment of despondency, he shot his 
wife and two children, then killed himself; and then, 
the next day, a wonderful chute developed, showing 
free gold, that later began producing millions, too 
well known to mention.” It was a bit of tragedy 
that might serve as a warning for patience to many 
others who wish too quickly to wrest dame nature’s 
hidden treasures from her, against the well-worn 
maxim that everything worth having is worth work- 
ing and waiting for. 

All the mining camps through which they passed 
were little cities in themselves, with well kept 
streets, stores and cabins, and with connecting trails 
to other camps. Everybody looked good-natured 
and interested in the arrival of the motor car, with 
its dusty passengers, and almost as soon as they had 
put up at the Grass Valley hostelry, Johnson got into 
a flirtation with a pretty damsel—the obvious envy 
of the other threq in the party only added to John- 
son’s happiness. 

“Greatest trip I ever took,” said Mason, before 
parting for the night and a much needed rest, ‘but 
I’ve decided to let you and Johnson go back without 
me next week, for I want to familiarize myself with 
this territory of wealth, and I have accepted Hor- 
ton’s invitation to watch developments from the new 
shaft in the “Dana.” : 

“But you can’t shake us that way, Mason,” said 
Free, “for both Johnson and myself decided on the 
way up to watch and prospect for a while ourselves, 
so we'll all take a chance, and a good one it looks, 
on going back together, millionaires.” 

“Very logical decision,” joined Horton, coming up, 
“and if there are no objections, I'll buy a ‘night-cap’ 
for the crowd, and to-morrow I'll show you the 
greatest mints in the United States.” 

And as nobody could find Johnson, a toast was 
offered “to our absent member,” accompanied by 
a three-cornered good night! 


Luiu M. K. Liz. 
% 
PAY-DAY—AN ODE BY AN OWER 


Ah, best and worst of days, the First, 
The day my dollars greet me 
With brief delight, for long ere night 
My bills absorb them fleetly; 
Then car-fare represents my store 
For thirty weary days—once more! 
Euia M. Srxton. 
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Two railroad men and a 
drummer wereswapping stories, 
and the talk finally ranged 
around to the value of courtesy 
in any line of business. All 
agreed on its importance with 
slight variations, on the quality of the courtesy 
offered. One of the railroad men veered to the 
subject of competition and the proper lining-up with 
one’s competitor and then gave this illustration: 

The local agent of a railway in northwestern Ohio 
having as his competitors two of the great trunk 
lines, started out on the day of his appointment— 
some three years ago—to get his share of the busi- 
ness. Since that time he has made a record. He 
has gotten his share of the business and practically 
the other fellow’s share as well. 

The president of the largest iron and steel manu- 
facturing concern in his little city decided to take a 
vacation in northern Michigan, taking with him 
his only daughter. The local agent, learning of his 
intentions, called upon him, gave him all the 
information he could, found out all about the 
intended trip, went back to his office and made up 
an itinerary. He again called upon the gentleman 
and told him he would make all his reservations, 
both sieeping car, steamboat and hotel, so that when 
he arrived at any particular point on his journey, 
he would find all his arrangements made. The 
president of the steel company thereupon ordered 
the tickets and they were delivered to him, and he 
and his daughter made the trip. 

He was so greatly pleased with the attentions that 
were shown him, with the reservations that were 
made, in view of the rush and crush on the part of 
other passengers, that when he returned to his home 
in Ohio, he turned over his transportation depart- 
ment, in its entirety, to the local agent. The 
revenue involved to the line represented by the local 
agent was less than five dollars, but he took the 
business away from the through line to Detroit and 
to-day he controls the inbound and outbound traffic 
of an institution that is located on the sidetracks of 
the two large lines. They receive a switching 
charge, but his road is carrying the business. 


+ 


There ain’t many people back 
East that knows how to rest 
without first gittin’ tired. I 
didn’t use to know, but I do 
now; why, I used to work hard 
six days outen every week, so’s 
to git tired enough to rest good on Sunday. But it 
ain’t that way here—you bet it ain’t. You can jist 
rest seven days outen every week and then wish the 
week wus longer so you could rest some more. 

T'll tell you how it wus: When me and my wife 
we first got married we lived back in ‘Tennessee. 
And Tennessee is a bully, good, old place to live in, 
too, you better think she is. I wouldn’t say nothin’ 
about Tennessee where it ’ud git out. But they 
is one bad thing about Tenn. and I believe Pll 
tell it, because they won’t never find out nohow. 
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I mean they won’t find out who saidit. And they 
won’t ever be apt to find out what the bad thing is 
either. I didn’t find it out as long as I lived thar— 
me, nor my wife, neither. 

Well, the trouble with Tenn. is you’ve got to git 
tired before you can rest. I never tho’t nothin’ 
about that as long as I lived thar, I never thought 
but what it was all right to work hard all day and 
just git dog-goned tired so’s you could’nt hardly 
drag one foot after the other, ’cause then you could 
set down and rest and feel so good like. And 
sleep, my, how you could sleep! But, as I was a 
goin’ to say, I tho’t you had to git awful tired before 
you could rest and sleep good. My wife,. she 
didn’t know no better, neither. We both thought so. 

Well, when me and my wife both got married we 
lived in Tenn. She was a teachin’ school—a 
teachin’ the young ’uns how to shoot, or somethin’ 
like that, I think she said—and I was a clerkin’ in 
a store. Well, she jist kep’ on teachin’ school— 
teachin’ the young ’uns how to shoot, I reckon, and 
I kep’ on clerkin’ in the store. I wanted her to 
quit teachin’ school, leastwise, I made out lak I did. 
But I guess she knowed I wus jist a makin’ out 
lak, and so she kep’ on teachin’. You know, she 
wanted to please me then. We hadn’t been 
married long. I tell you, wimmen’s purty sharp— 
they know how to please a feller. If a feller tells 
his wife to quit teachin’ school, or quit doin’ any- 
thing else that brings a little money, she knows 
what he wants, and she jist keeps on. She knows 
how to please him. So she jist kep’ on teachin’ 
school. She said we’d be rich some day, but we 
ain’t yet. Women ain’t much sharp nohow. They 
don’t know how much money it takes to make a 
feller rich. 

But, as I was agoin’ on to say, she taught school 
and I clerked in a store. Night’ud come and we’d 
both be tired out. Sunday ’ud come and we'd be 
mighty nigh tired to death. But we thought that 
wus all right, because we never had heard of anybody 
restin’ before they got tired. So we was glad when 
Sunday cum so we could rest. But we’ve found 
out better now—you bet. Why, since we cum to 
Californa it don’t seem like nothin’ at all but jist 
restin’—jist lak I said, you can rest seven days outen 
every week and then wish the week wus longer so 
you could rest some more. 

They is some folks may say this ain’t so, but it 
is. They don’t know. It’s jist because they hain’t 
tried it. J. A. Romin. 


% 
TO THOSE BACK HOME 


The leaden skies are o’er you now, 

The winds are keen—the trees are bare; 
With all our days so warm and kind, 

*T would seem that nature were unfair. 
And yet, dear ones, do not repine, 

Our summertime will always last. 
God knew you’d want to join us here 

And so made California vast. 

Oney FreD SWEET. 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 























A HOME AMID THE VERDURE OF MADERA COUNTY 


TAPROOTS OF WEALTH 


HOW RICHES ARE ROOTED IN MADERA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— WARMTH 
ABOVE, MOISTURE BELOW—THE PLACE TO GROW THINGS, FROM 
ORANGES TO A MELON PATCH—LOW-PRICED LAND, A PUMP- 

ING PLANT, AND PRESENTLY YOU ARE INDEPEND- 

ENT—WHEN THE FARMER GETS WISE 


By A. J. WELLS 


'T’HE nation, John Bright once said, lives in a his cottage, “your honor, I can lie in me bed and 

cottage. It does here as well as in Europe. count the stars in the sky.” He probably cursed 
No matter. “A man’s a man for a’ that.’ The — his Saxon landlord instead of getting up and mend- 
chief concern is the man and not where he lives. ing his roof, which would have been better, but in 


“Your honor,” q poor son of Erin complained of — this country the man who will, can live in his own 
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cottage and be his own landlord. Years ago when 
the tendencies were toward monopoly of the land, 
some one coined the epigram: “California is the 
rich man’s paradise and the poor man’s hell.” It 
was only half true then, but its cutting edge was its 
falsehood. To-day the man who must count his 
savings, economize in the price of land and build a 
simple cotiage, finds his opportunity in California. 

“A Little Land and a Living” might be printed 
in big letters all over California. Over and above 
all other countries it is destined to be the home of 
It requires less land to sustain 


“ 


the common people. 
a family in generous comfort than any other state 
in the Union, owing to its climatic peculiarities. 
And the land, in spite of signs of a growing land 
famine, is not high priced. Here is a county in the 
heart of the San Joaquin valley, where the maxi- 
mum for good land in this year of grace is but $50 
an Mark the land—whole 
sections with not a poor acre or a bit of waste land 


acre. words—good 
on them. 
up into the hills, finding desirable land at $30, $15, 
$10 and even lower than this. And every acre is 
more desirable than the “public land” for which 
many search the hills, and better than the long- 
tilled and leached lands of whole Eastern communi- 
ties, and for which the prices dictated by population 
are asked. It has, too, the measureless advantage 
of being under California skies, and being adapted 


From this as a base we may go back and 


THE MOUNTAIN SOURCES OF MADERA’S UNDERGROUND MOISTURE 


to California’s wide range of products. If, in some 
cases, it is remote from market, it is not isolated 
and neighborless. The man in the cottage early 
sought the hills, and some of them are now leaders 
in the community which grew up and _ prospered. 
If, as I think, the need of many a man is a foothold— 
a bit of ground of his own to stand on—then here is 
opportunity, and willingness and energy will win. 

Climatic conditions have much to do with success 
or failure. ‘The average farmer has no desk, keeps 
no books, and never sits down to estimate his losses 
from bad weather, the cost of cold winters, the 
expense of housing stock, or loss from flood or 
drought. Here the storm flag flies only at one 
season, and the signal for the larger half of the year 
“fair weather.” The rainy season is not 
continuous and there are not a dozen days in the 
year when a man need stay indoors. In field or 
orchard, in barn or dairy, every day, if he please, 
may be a day of productive labor. Climate means 
more than comfort here. It means economy of 
living, cheaper houses, cheaper clothing, cheaper 
shelter for stock, less fuel, less loss of time, more 
constant growth of feed, more ability to produce 
what we consume. 

From the farmer’s standpoint the emphasis upon 
California climate cannot be too strong. The 
world’s ideal farming country, one says, is the United 


States. Broadly speaking, and with Europe in 


Says 
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mind, we say yes. Its varieties of climate and soils 
make it the natural producer of almost everything 
that can be eaten or worn, and the farm is being 
watched to-day by the financiers of the country for 
signs of the end of the panic of 1907. These signs 
are seen in the satisfied air with which the farmer 
looks at his crops, and presently freight cars will be 
carrying wealth into every center There is no 
doubt that farm lands are our most valuable asset. 

But if this is true of the land as a whole, how much 
more is it true of California? In the light of plant 
growth—of crop production, of variety of farm 
products, California stands alone, having an ideal 
climate. Agriculture rests on the production of 
plants; this is conditioned by their environment, 
and this in turn is comprised of soil and atmosphere. 
The fundamental age-long decrepit and imbecile mis- 
take of the farmer has been to leave climate out of 
his reckoning. The Paris maraichier, or market 
gardener, gets from $1,000 to $3,000 out of an acre 
of ground. How? By fertilizing, and by manu- 
facturing climate. He gets by hot water pipes and 
artificial atmosphere, and grows with great labor 
and incessant watchfulness all kinds of things for the 
Paris stomach. Here climate goes with the soil, 
and it is wisdom to buy it. Climate is of more con- 
cern to the farmer than the soil itself, and because 
it is so the time will come when he will pay high 
for California lands, in order to have the climate 
thrown in. The East has stood agape at $1,500 an 
acre for an orange grove—the time will come when 
naked country lands will command $1,500. 
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The elements of production are soil, warmth 
and moisture. What you will get out of your acre- 
age is determined by its fertility, a long growing 
season and the aggregate of heat units and adequate 
and timely moisture. Will you wait on the clouds 
for the latter? The weather man will take half an 
hour to tell you the laws of the distribution of rainfall, 
but not one of them was arranged with reference 
to the farm. The farmer in partnership with the 
clouds does a hit and miss business. He can afford 
to buy moisture, if he can have it when needed. 

In Madera county there is plenty of moisture, 
but it is under the ground and not over it. This is 
the secret of phenomenal land values. The farmer 
must become a water company. He sinks a well, 
connects with the underground reservoir, puts in a 
pump, and is independent. In this case the water 
goes with the land and the owner is saved all liti- 
gation over riparian rights and all irritation over the 
failure of water companies to deliver water when he 
needs it most. It is a good scheme and works eco- 
nomically. A fifteen horsepower engine raises for 
one man 50,000 gallons every hour and irrigates 
40 acres, with water enough for 40 more. Another 
uses a 12 horsepower engine and raises 45,000 
gallons per hour. Another irrigates 20 acres 
of alfalfa, pumping 10 hours a day. He cuts 7} 
tons of hay and sells it at $10, making $1,500. 
From the balance of his 27 acres he gets from 
walnuts, peaches and apricots, enough to make 
his income $100 an acre. Another 80 acres of 
alfalfa produces 500 tons. 








JHE SAN JOAQUIN RIVER IS BRIDGED WITH ARCHES OF CONCRETE 
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LAW AND ORDER IS REPRESENTED IN SUBSTANTIAL 


A lady lives cozily in the midst of her nine acres. 
She runs her own five horsepower engine at a cost 
of $28 for the season, or $3 an acre. This is the 
average cost per acre, and it is less than water is 
usually delivered for by water companies. The 
pumping plant costs from $300 to $700 for a 10-acre 
tract, and but little more for 20 acres, depending 
on the kind of engine and the depth of the well. 
Ten acres in peaches or almonds, or 20 acres in 
alfalfa or in grapes will produce an income of from 
$1,000 to $1,800. Electrical power will presently 
supplant gasoline and there will be everywhere pump- 
ing plants and a prosperous farming community. 

In the hills the rainfall is more abundant, but 
springs abound, and some irrigation of garden stuff 
and berries is easily managed—the prevalent indus- 
tries succeed without. Grain hay grows well if 
the ground is at all well prepared, and apples 
succeed without irrigation. 

In the foothills there is good orange land, and 
much land in large tracts is cultivated to wheat. 
This dry farming has a fascination for many. 

A gentleman familiar with the early history of 
California, speaking of Madera county, said: 
“You can preach pumping plants, and orchards 
until doomsday to those wheat farmers and they will 
pay no attention. They would rather put in 3,000 
acres in wheat and make only $1 an acre profit than 
put in 30 acres in fruit and make $200 an acre. 


STONE IN THE MADERA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


It will take new blood to farm the land the new 
way—and then Madera values will take a big 
jump upward. For dry farming is an easy business, 
and allows much time to go fishing or to sit on the 
hitching rails in town, and it requires no waste of 
gray matter in planning. One was interviewed as 
to the profits. He farmed 2,300 acres, producing 
four sacks to the acre. His outfit was 38 span of 
horses and a combined harvester and thresher. The 
wheat was scld, bringing $9.20 to the acre, and 
his income was $21,160. But it probably cost him 
$20,000 to produce that, and in a bad year he would 
come out behind. This is gambling in wheat; 
it has some excitement about it, but the game is 
played just as it was thirty years ago, and this type 
of farmer doesn’t know enough to stack his cards. 
The wise kind of dry farming will win; it will double 
the acre-crop. But as the Briton would say ‘Every 
man in his own humor.’ If the wheat farmer here 
and the Eastern farmer in snow and slush, in drought 
and flood, likes that kind of thing, that’s the kind of 
thing he does like, and there you are. But some day 
$50-land in Madera will be worth $500; there will 
be orchards and vineyards, dairies and miles of 
alfalfa fields, an orange section and trolley cars to 
the foothills—hill slopes covered with farms and towrs 
grown to cities, and all will be the product of Cali- 
fornia climate. When the farmer ‘gets wise’ il 
will ‘come to its own.’” 
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HOW SALEM, OREGON, IS BEING MADE 
FAMOUS AS ‘‘ THE CHERRY 
CITY OF THE WORLD”’ 


By Bury Irwin Dasent 


HERE is something in the climate of the 

Willamette valley of western Oregon which 
produces the best in fruit and the varied products 
of the soil, the best in horses and all varieties of 
stock. Here they take the Percheron from France 
and improve upon the breed. They import the 
Jersey cow from the island of Jersey where they have 
been bred for generations for milk and butter, and 
here increase the yield until some of these Willam- 
ette valley Jerseys have given over 16,000 pounds 
of milk and made 1,000 pounds of butter in one 
year. Despite the lack of a large agricultural 
population, this section has made remarkable 
The live stock of the Willamette valley 
have been proclaimed champions of the world. No 
section produces more or better hops; apples, 
cherries, prunes and other fruit are unequaled, and 
the Willamette mohair ranks with the best in the 
world. Farm prodycts of every kind, when pro- 
duced intelligently, are in the blue ribbon class. 

There is improvement, too, in people. The 
Willamette valley is producing a superior type of the 
human. The modern farm home of this valley is 
the ideal home. The environment of the rural life 
of to-day, to people of intelligence, broadens their 
scope of vision and prepares them for the highest 
duties of life. In the past, the great men and women 
of the nation have come from the farm. History 
but repeats itself. The superior class of settlers 
throughout this valley—the ideal conditions of 
climate and of existence are serving to produce a 
type of the human—men and women—of whom the 
race may well be proud. 

A remarkable feature of the Willamette valley is 
that its soil is of uniform richness and great natural 
strength. The rich, deep, red, hill land surrounding 
the valley is unexcelled for fruit production, the clay 
loams and beaver dam soils of the valley floor for 
dairy and truck crops. The abundant rainfall and 
the mild winter temperatures permit of production 
from these rich soils of crops of nearly all varieties, 
in quality and quantity unsurpassed by any other 

ericultural region of its size in the country. The 
retentiveness of moisture and plant foods by the 

il, combined with the prolonged mild season, 
causes a slow growth of fruit to that perfect state of 


progress. 











SALEM TROPHIES 


flavor, juiciness, and the soundness so necessary for 
the shipping and keeping qualities for which the 
fruit products of this section are already famous. 

In no other region are these factors so fortunately 
combined to produce those superior qualities, which 
will in the future cause the apples, pears, cher- 
ries, walnuts, prunes, peaches and berries of the 
Willamette valley to be called the perfect fruit. 

Salem, surnamed the Cherry city, is the second 
city in Oregon, the capital of the state, the county 
seat of Marion county, and is advantageously located 
on the east bank of the Willamette river, somewhat 
north of the center of the Willamette valley. It is 
near the central-western border of Marion county 
and some fifty-three miles from Portland by the 
main line of the Southern Pacific. 

Salem’s site is a gently sloping plateau which rises 
from the Willamette. Westward across the river is 
a range of hills fringed with dark firs and adorned 
by homes, and in the distance are the Coast moun- 
tains. Five great peaks are often visible: Mt. 
Jefferson, the Three Sisters and Mt. Hood in 
Oregon, and Mt. Adams and Mt. St. Helens in 
Washington. The ride up the valley in a Southern 
Pacific or Oregon electric car, on a clear day in 
spring, is one never to be forgotten. Few places in 
the world spread before the eye such an enchanting 
picture—great agricultural possibilities are around 
you, crowned by the white splendor of the peaks 
above the dark forested heights. 

Salem has a population of about 15,000—rather 
more than less, and is a modest, unpretentious, but 
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THE MODERN FARM HOME OF THE WILLAMETTE 


handsome, little city, laid out on a generous scale 
and spreading over much ground. 

Many of the streets of the little capital are 100 
feet wide and lined with fine shade trees, and the 
broad expanse of green lawns and ornamental 
shrubbery and attractive standing in 
generous grounds, neighboring and friendly, not 
crowded together nor obstructed by useless fences, 
makes a pleasing impression. 

If Salem always keeps its residence section after 
this fashion, the larger Salem will be a model city, 
with something of the charm of the country within 
The public buildings are attractive 
and substantial, and are so placed as to be more than 
usually impressive. The capitol cost nearly 
$1,000,000; the federal building $110,000; the court 
house $132,000; the city hall $80,000. A commodious 
high school building represents $75,000; another 
school building $40,000, and three others about 
$15,000 each. 

There are twenty churches, one of which cost 
about $50,000. By a law of the commonwealth, all 
state charities, penal institutions, asylums and reform 
and training schools are located at the seat of 
government. Oregon has built well, with good 
taste, on ample grounds not too close in, and the 
visitor to Salem is pleased with the results. The 
various buildings are well distributed, some of them 
three and four miles distant, and include the 
penitentiary, insane asylum, reform school, school 
for the blind and for deaf mutes, and the government 


cottages 


its borders. 
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VALLEY IS THE IDEAL HOME. HERE THE SOIL IS OF 1 


Indian training school, the second largest in the 
United States. An institution for the feeble-minded, 
costing $125,000, has just been completed. 

The Willamette river, upon which two lines of 
steamers ply daily between Salem and Portland, and 
the many intervening towns that dot the banks of 
the river, and the Southern Pacific Company’s rail- 
way lines which run fourteen trains daily, besides 
many extras, through the city, afford the best of trans- 
portation facilities and bring the products of the soil 
and factory to the threshold of the markets of the 
world. The interurban electric railway, which 
contributes much to the rapid development of the 
resources and settlement of a country, has been 
introduced into the valley. Within a few years 
more these double threads of steel will be reaching 
out in all directions from the capital city, bringing 
the farmers and their produce, for twenty-five miles 
about, within an hour’s ride of the city and _ its 
markets. One line, the Oregon Electric Railway 
Company, is now complete between Salem and 
Portland, and went into operation its entire length 
January 1, 1908. Another line, the Salem and 
Mehama Electric Railway, is projected, and all 
rights of way secured. The rights of way have also 
been secured for a road from Salem westward to 
Dallas, the county seat of Polk county, and con- 
struction work has been commenced. When this 
section of road is completed, Salem will be the 
eastern terminus of the Salem-Falls City Railroad, 
over which trains are now running from Dallas to 
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RICHNESS AND GREAT NATURAL STRENGTH, AND CONDITIONS COMBINE TO PRODUCE PERFECT ORCHARDS 


Falls City. Construction is now also in progress 
from Falls City westward through a magnificent 
timber region. This road will eventually be 
completed to Yaquina bay or some other harbor on 
the Pacific. 

These are the features of the civic life of Salem— 
elsewhere we shall indicate its higher life. Now we 
are tonote the character of its contributing industries. 

As traction lines increase, it will be easy to live in 
the city and care for an orchard, and this will more 
and more be a feature of urban life in the Willamette 
valley. The unfailing crops, the remunerative 
prices, the assurance of plenty of the necessilies, 
and at least, some of the luxuries of life, will here 
give a safe economic basis to that movement to the 
country. 

Salem stands in the midst of a country where the 
apple thrives, and it is one peculiarity of this most 
excellent of all fruits that it seems to journey with 
the race, gnd thrives best where man thrives best. 
Nothing softens and humanizes the country, or 
gathers about it the sentiment of home, more fully 
than an orchard, and Salem is bound to become the 
‘enter of a great orchard region, as famous for its 
ipples as it now is for its cherries and prunes. When 
this has come about, Salem streets will terminate in 
orchard avenues, and country houses will have so 

rowded into the suburbs that it will be hard to 
ell where the city ends and the country begins. 

By the grace of the Pacific Coast Nurseryman’s 
\ssociation, Salem was recently voted “The Cherry 





City,” and the cherry fair has here become an 
annual event. This, in face of the fact that the 
industry is apparently yet in its infancy, but the 
magnificent appearance and quality of the cherry 
grown in this vicinity proves that the title of “Cherry 
City” was well bestowed. Within ten years the 
Willamette valley will be producing more cherries 
for commercial purposes than all the rest of the 
United States. This may very easily be true, for it 
is not too much to say that this part of Oregon is the 
best cherry producing section of similar area in the 
Union or the universe. Here have been originated 
all but one of the varieties of cherries known to 
commercial packers. Here the cherries grow to 
greatest perfection and in the greatest quantity. 
No pests attack the fruit to render it unmarketable. 
Because of the size, flavor and texture of Oregon 
cherries, and because of the further important fact 
that they are free from worms, there is a good market 
in Eastern cities for the fruit just as it comes from 
the tree. A New York house recently placed here a 
large order for “pie cherries,” to be shipped in 
barrels after being cooked. If this is successful it 
will mean a new way of marketing the cherry. 
To-day the chief market is the cannery, the 
splendid Royal Ann of this region being in great 
demand. <A single tree of this variety will sometimes 
produce 800 pounds of fruit, and five acres have 
returned a gross revenue of $1,700. This is 
conservative, as considerable acreage has often 
yielded at the rate of $400 and even $500 an 
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acre. There is scarcely any crop that pays better 
than growing cherries of the varieties suitable for 
canning. This fruit, as produced here, ships well, 
and is always in demand at the canneries and in 
the local markets. Salem has just placed an order 
for a refrigerator car for cherries going to Boston, 
and if Oregon cherries can be loaded into refrigerator 
cars and placed in Chicago and other Eastern cities 
in good condition, the market will take all that can 
be produced at prices that will pay well. 

Cherries are grown upon the hill lands, the well 
drained and fertile red soil of the hills producing 
most of the fruit that is making Salem famous. 

Apples are not first in the quantity now grown in 
this valley, but they are first in importance, and will 
now be more widely planted. Fifty years ago the 
red apples of Oregon were famed all over the Coast 
for their beauty, size and flavor, and to-day Oregon 
apples are acknowledged as having no superior in 
the world. They are found in the markets of 
London, Hamburg, Paris, Hong Kong, and every 
other city where the educated palate of the consumer 
demands the best that are grown. This demand 
from abroad is distinctly based upon quality. The 
foreign markets and the exclusive buyers in such 
cities as New York and Boston seek simply the best, 
and while this involves the best handling and packing 
by the grower, and the honest exclusion of every 
defective specimen, the price does not so much 
matter to the buyer. These people seek a perfect 
fruit in form and color, and of the juiciest and spiciest 
iissue. That the flavor is right is shown by increased 


shipment year by year. 


OREGON, HAS IMPOSING AND WELL-BUILT P 


UBLIC 


BUILDINGS AND FINELY PAVED STREETS 


All the standard varieties of choice shipping are 
grown in this valley, and are shipped by carloads 
boxed to the Eastern markets, where they meet with 
an unlimited demand, selling readily at from $2.50 
to $5.00 per box of one bushel. The lower grades 
of the fruit are sold in the local markét and command 
good prices. There are fortunes being made in 
apple culture in the Willamette valley, and Salem 
is situated in the center of a district that has no 
superior for apple growing. 

Salem affords superior educational advantages. 
Besides the excellent twelve-grade public school 
system, which is on a par with that of Portland or 
any other city of two or three times the size, there 
is Willamette university (Methodist), the oldest 
sectarian educational institution in the Pacific 
Northwest; the academy of the Sacred Heart 
(Catholic); the capital business college; the capital 
normal school, and other private schools in which 
the youth of the city can obtain any kind of education 
desired from the ordinary literary and common 
school to the highest grade of professional or 
scientific training. None but the best 
instructors are employed, and the cost of tuition in 
the private and colleges is nominal. 
Wiliamette university possesses nearly six blocks 
of ground, has recently added a good building 
for use as a_ theological college, and ground 
has been broken for a new liberal arts building 
and improvements to the campus and grounds 
generally. 

Alive to the importance of first-class thoroughfares 
Salem has entered upon an, era of extensive street 


class of 


schools 
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THE CAPITOL AT SALEM IS A LANDMARK THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
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ALFALFA FOR THE CHAMPION LIVESTOCK OF THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


improvement, and all of the streets in the business 
center and far out into the residence portion of the 
city have been laid with bitulithic pavement. 
Provision for the permanent improvement of over 
five miles of streets in the northern portion of the 
city has been made by the city council and abutting 











property owners. Salem has a well organized and 
well equipped fire department and automatic fire 
alarm system, telephone and electric light systems 
and over fifteen miles of electric street railway, 
reaching to all parts of the city and to the principal 
state institutions. 








AT THE ANNUAL CHERRY FAIR, AT SALEM, THE DISPLAY IS ENOUGH TO MAKE THE 
WORLD'S MOUTH WATER 




















ALBANY SITS BESIDE HER BEAUTIFUL CURVING RIVER, BUT SHE ISN T RESTING 


METROPOLIS, JR. 


HOW ALBANY QUALIFIES FOR SECOND PLACE IN OREGON—THE COMING 
MANUFACTURING, JOBBING AND GENERAL TRADE CENTER 
OF THE GREAT WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


By Wauuace R. SrruB_e 


IVEN the equation of intelligent effort, great 

cities grow where the hand of the Supreme 
Architect has moulded the landscapes, laid the water 
courses and given His benediction of fruitfulness 
and climatic equability. Men build factories and 
stores, project railways, water lines and highways 
and establish homes and institutions under such 
conditions. Permanency and solidity are marked 
factors of their work, and that quasi-intelligent 
thing, the commercial city, develops into enduring 
form under the impulse. 

New York stands at the mouth of the Hudson 
river, because there is one of the world’s greatest 
harbors, and back of it lie productive fields support- 
ing millions, where routes of transportation may 
follow the lines of least resistance. Chicago grew 
into commercial majesty, because it is the focusing 
point of the transportation lines of the mid-con- 
tinent, with the vast acreage of a half-dozen states 
providing inexhaustible tonnage. Portland must 
hecome the commercial capital of the Pacific, because 
it lies at the point where the vast productions of an 
empire nearly 300,000 square miles in extent 
exceeding the combined tributary territory of New 
York and Philadelphia, with Boston and Baltimore 
thrown in for good measure) may be most easily 
id cheaply massed ‘for shipment or manufacture, 


and where transportation lines converge on water- 
level grades. 

Similarly, Albany, Oregon, must become one of 
the progressive manufacturing, Jobbing and general 
trade centers of the Pacific Northwest, for the reason 
that it occupies the unique position (by nature’s 
gift) of transportation hub of the central Willamette 
valley—a region as large as Massachusetts and 
without a peer in productive richness. 

An inspection of the map will show that the 
landscapes incline towards Albany from every 
direction, except exact north, and from that point 
the route is level. This means that from every line 
of the compass transportation routes may focus at 
Albany on descending or level grades. As a matter 
of fact, it is this peculiar situation which has made 
Albany the most important railway center in 
Oregon with the single exception of Portland. 

In addition to the remarkable region mentioned 
(capable of producing scores of millions of dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products annually) Albany is 
strategically situated for commercial relations with 
the virgin regions of central Oregon, towards 
which railroad lines are already partially extended, 
with Albany as a terminus, soon to be completed to 
cross-state transcontinental connection. — It is linked 
to coastwise traffic also by railway to Yaquina bay 
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rO BECOME 


IS DESTINED 
AND GENERAL 


TRADE 
and to deep-sea vessels by rail and river routes to 
Portland harbor. Given these tremendous factors, 
plus the energy of an intelligent, persistent citizen- 
ship, it requires no prophetic eye to see that Albany, 
Oregon, is on the map of success in bold letters 
indicative of first rank. 

Confine Albany to the “pent-up Utica” of Linn 
county alone, and it will become trade mistress of a 
Be it remem- 
bered that “Little Rhody” has produced Providence 
with 175,597; Pawtucket with 39,231; Woonsocket 
with 28,204; Newport with 22,034; and Warwick 
with 21,316 population—or a total of 304,549 urban 
inhabitants, besides other numerous thriving towns 
and villages. What should be the expectancy of 
Albany when its natural tributary territory is devel- 
oped? The answer spells opulence for the fortunate 
citizens who become connected with her cables of 
commercial destiny. 


region as large as two Rhode Islands. 


But what of this Albany in the present tense? It 
is not a “new” city, with photographs of itself as a 
sagebrush plain yesterday and a sporty metropolis 
to-day. In many respects it has the characteristics 
of an elderly, well-grounded Eastern municipality. 
In its years of development it has taken the things 
that fortune has lavished upon it and added thereto 
in the spirit of true thrift. It has cultivated the 
habits of friendliness among its people, and is 
absolutely democratic in its residential and social 
It can be truthfully said of. Albany that 
it is a community of friends in the highest and most 
neighborly sense. 
cratic residence district—mansions and cottages are 
interwoven in delightful variety—the prosperous 
banker and the well-to-do merchant mingle in 
neighborly courtesy with the mechanic and the clerk, 


relations. 


It boasts of no special aristo- 
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OF THE PROGRESSIVE 


THE PACIFIC 


ONE MANUFACTURING, 


NORTHWEST 


and the roses in the weii-kept yards of each smile at 
each other amid ot lawns. It 
would be utterly impossible to have a slump in 
Albany, for the city has never gone beyond the limits 
of careful business regulations. 
care is not seen in Albany, for the reason that its 
people are uitversally prosperous. 


miles fenceless 


The face of anxious 


Albany is a city of 7,000 people. It has thirty 
manufacturing establishments; four banks; twelve 
churches; Presbyterian college; a Catholic 
academy; a $50,000 high school (now building); 
three graded public schools; a modern, well equipped 
hospital; a free public library; two telephone 
systems, with complete rural connections; electri: 
light and power service; an electric street car system; 
railway lines radiating in six directions; a rapid 
transit electric railway under construction; it has 
twelve miles of cement sidewalks and extensions 
are being made to all parts of the city; it is engaged 
in paving many miles of its streets with bitulithi 
pavement; it has an unlimited supply of pure 
mountain water under gravity flow; a splendid 
sanitary sewage system; water and electric powe! 
for manufactories; Albany is a dairying, stock and 
fruit center and the clearing house for the commerc« 
of the central Willamette valley. 

The aggregate of all this seems exceptional, and 
yet the citizens of Albany, cognizant of the great 
richness of the city’s tributary country, believe tha! 
they are just at the threshold of development 
Thus, believing, they invite the new-coming citizens 
of greater Oregon to an alliance with them 1 
building the second city of Oregon in the midst of 
the incomparable valley, whose hills and vales and 
singing streams are prophetic of prosperity to come, 
overmatching the abundance of to-day. 
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The Bells of ule 


By Harley R. Wiley 


























DECORATION BY E. C. PEIXOTTO 


On Eastern hills the night wind shakes 
From whitened woods the crispy flakes; 

And in the West, brown leaves again, 
Of lingering Autumn’s hundred shades, 
Lie heaped in all the forest glades 

And rustle moistly to the rain. 


Chis night of all the nights of Earth 
Our babes love best, where e’er their birth; 
Che happy hour God's angels rule, 
When hearts like harps are tuned to meet 
Che crowding joys of little feet 
Chat time the Golden Wells of Bule. 


Chis hour its sacred calm shall send 
@’en to the bitter, broken end 

Of life, its fiercer flames to cool; 
And there shall steal a glow of grace 
Co manp a sinner’s sad, twhite face 
While memory rings the Bells of Bule. 











Monterey, California, 1846 











